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BRITISH AND FRENCH FLEETS. 


A UEFEUENOE to tlio abstract of the British navy, drawn up 
for the commencement of the year 1800, will show a slight 
dccrcasQ in the number of linc-of-battlc ships.* This partly 
arises from the removal, by the pair of Converted*' columns, of 
four (j4-guu ships to an under-line class. A similar cause ex- 
plains the decrease in the total of Cruisers from which, 26 
of the 27 converted ships have been withdrawn, in order, as may 
be inferred from the denomination of the classes, to serve for the 
conveyance of troops in the several expeditions of the preceding 
and present years. On the other hand, notwithstanding that 
decrease, the total of commissioned cruisers remains the same as 
in the last abstract, and the grand total of the navy shows an 
increase of 35 vessels. 

This is the first year since the war commenced, in which the 

Launched” and Purchased” columns appear vacant of line- 
of battle ships ; and the whole six acquired by the Captured*^ 
column, were of little comparative value. The few ships and 
vessels in the Ordered” column, are accounted for by the aug- 
mented numbers in the successive annual prize-columns, as well 
as by the number of fine ships which had been ordered and 
launched in the preceding years of the war, particularly in 
1796, 1, and 8. 

The numerical amount of vessels, added to the navy of 
England by captures made from the respective navies or the 

* See Appendix, Annual Abstract No. 8. 
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powers at war with her, is greater in this than in any preceding 
year T}ut some of the other years, the last especially, show, by 
the " Tons,*" that those years greatly exceeded the present in the 
real quantum of strength acquired. The wrecked cases still 
continue to comprise nearly the whole annual loss sustained 
by the British navy : the three captured vessels, indeed, did 
not exceed a small sloop of war in their united tonnage.f 

The year 1797, as we formerly stated, gave the 32-pounder 
carronade, for a quarterdeck and forecastle gun, to line-uf-battle 
ships in general and, to complete the triumph of General 
Melville’s piece of ordnance, the year 1799 saw the canonade 
established, in a similar manner, throughout the different classes 
of frigates. On the 31st of May in that year, urged by the cap- 
tains of most of the frigates that were fitting, the navy-board 
obtained an admiralty order to arm them all, 17 in number, with 
carronadcs,^ chiefly 32-pounders, on the quarterdeck and fore- 
castle, except in the pair of ports on each of those decks which 
opened against, or in the wake of, the rigging. Towards the 
end of the year, namely on the 12ih of Deeember, the order for 
carronades wa»>extended to frigates in general, and made to in- 
clude all the ports on the quarterdeck and forecastle, except the 
two foremast ones. The reason of the exception is clear : long 
guns, at any elevation to be given them through port-holes, car- 
rying farther than carronades, two of them would be useful as 
bow, or, if shifted, as stern chasers. 

The order in question, and one we have to notice in the ensu- 
ing year, completed the denio^jtion of the rating system,* or that 
system of classification founded upon the number of long guns 
only mounted by the respective ships. || As the 74, by the sub- 
traction of 12 of her 18 long nines, to make room for the same 
number of carronades, had, in strictness, been reduced to a 62- 


* See Appendix, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

•f See Appendix, No. 5. 

1 See vol. ii., p. lOe. 

5 The number of carronades, which the ordnance-board was directed im- 
mediately to supply, were one hundred and si\ty-six 32-pounders and forty- 
two 24-pounders. The frigates fo: ^^hich the former were ordered, were iis 
fi>l]ows : 


38 


364 


, building, 

. . fitting, *1 


16, with 4 nines, making 50 guns. 


Ciuii.frigftte 
40 ( Y) 1-avinia . . 

Active 
Boadieia 
Lcda .... „ 

Hussar ... „ 

f(i;) .Jason 

Immortalite „ 

(<7) Aigle .... biiildirg 
Apollo ... „ 

(D) Decade ... „ 

This makes but 142 out of one hundred and sixty-six 32-pounders : the re- 
maining 24 had been ordered for two prize frigates (12 each) which were 
afterwards found on survey, not worth fitting out. 

]J See vol. i., p. 37. 
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gun ship; so the 38, 36, and 32 gun frigates were now, 4 iiccord-' 
ing to the same rigid rule, reduced to frigates of 30 and 28 guns, 
being two guns more than they each mounted upon their main 
decks : whereas the total number of guns, established upon the 
three latter classes respectively, were, at the least, 46, 44, and 
40. It was this that threw such confusion into the Steel’s lists of 
those days ; some of the frigates having their carronades enu- 
merated, others not, as information happened to reach the pub- 
lisher. 

The number^of commissioned officei's and masters, belonging 
to the British navy at the commencement of the year 1800, was. 

Admirals 38 

Vice-admirals 41 

Rear-admirals 47 

„ supemnnuated 3 1 

Post-captains . . . . \ 515 

** „ supemnnuated 19 

Commanders, or sloop-captains . 394 

Lieutenants 2091 

„ superannuated 60* * 

Masters 527 

and the number of seamen and marines voted for the service of 
the same year, was, for the first two months, 120,000, and for 
the remaining 10 months 110,000.t 

We left General Buonaparte on the 9th of October, 1799, 
just landed at Frejiis, from the French frigate Carrere, in which 
he had escaped from Egypt. He hastened to Paris, and, both 
on his Jouniey to, and on liis arrival at, the French capital, was 
most enthusiastically received by all ranks. Having a powerful 
army to second him in any thing he might undertake, Buona- 
parte, on the 10th of November, at the head of his soldiera, dis- 
solved the executive directory, and on the next day changed 
the government to a consulate, composed of three members, 
Roger- Ducos, himself, and Sieyes. Early in December the 
plan of the new constitution was settled, and Buonaparte ma- 
naged to oust Roger-Ducos, and Sieyes, and get himself ap- 
pointed chief consul, having as his coadjutors, Cambaceres and 
Lebrun. 

One of the first measures of the new government of France 
was, to attempt the renovation of the navy. The consulate issued 
several state-papers on the occasion ; enjoining, among other 
important regulations, the exercise of the men in great guns and 
small arms, and of the ships in manoeuvring. Even swimming 
was included among the exercises ordered, llie number of offi- 
cers wa^ fixed to be as follows : 

Vic(Mimiraux 8 Capitaincs de frigate , .180 

Contre-amiraux .... 16 Lieutenants de vaisscau . 400 

Capitaines de vaisseau . .150 Enseignes de vaisseau • . 600 

* With the rank of commanders. t See Appendix, No. 6. 
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^ As the best means of carrying into effect these new regula- 
tions^ a board of admiralty was appointed^ resembling that of 
England as nearly as national customs and prejudices would 
admit. One of the state-papers, published on this occasion, 
represented the French navy to consist of 48 sail of the line at 
sea and in the different ports of France, and 13 building, of which 
eight w'ere nearly ready for launching, and 42 ship and brig cor- 
vettes. The gun-brigs and smaller vessels, down to 177 flat- 
bottomed boats, constructed for the descent on England, were 
stated to amount to 243, making a grand total of 398 ships and 
vessels. A very large proportion of this total, consisting of non- 
cruising and insignificant vessels, may fairly enough be com- 
pared with the largest total, 767, in the abstract of the British 
navy for the commencement of the present year. 

Among the first diplomatic acts of Buonaparte at his assump- 
tion of the chief-consulship was a letter, dated the 25th of 
December, 1799, addressed to the King of England, containing 
proposals for a general peace.* To this letter Lord Grenville 
replied, stating the terms to be inadmissible ; and the negotiation 
was broken ofl> It was considered to be merely a plan of the 
subtle chief to induce England to grant an armistice by sea, of 
which immediate advantage was to be taken, in the transit of 
troops and the entry of convoys with provisions and naval 
stores. 

At the commencement of the present year the British Channel 
fleet, composed of 28 sail of the line, under Admiral Sir Alan 
Gardner in the Royal-Sovereign, cruised off the port of Brest, 
blockading the combined French and Spanish fleet, composed, 
as already mentioned, of 45 sail of the line. 

On the 9th of March the 64-gun ship Repulse, Captain 
James Alms, having been detached by Sir Alan Gardner to 
cruise off the Penmarcks, for the purpose of intercepting some 
provision-vessels expected at Brest, experienced a violent gale of 
wind ; in the height of which Captain Alms, by the rolling of 
the ship, was thrown down the companion-ladder, and so seriously 
injured as to be incapable of doing any further duty on deck. 
For two or three days previous the weather had been so thick 
as to render it impracticable to take an observation; and on the 
10th, at about 10 p. m., the Repulse, then going about six knots 
an hour, struck on a sunken tock, supposed to be the Mace, 
about 25 leagues south-west of Ushant. After beating on the 
rock for nearly, three quarters of an hour, during which the 
water rushed in so fast that the lower deck was flooded, the 
Repulse got off, and, by great exertio is, was kept afloat long 
enough to be able to approach and run aground upon the French 
coast, near Quimper. 

On the 11th, at 10 h. 30m., a. m.. Captain Alms, and his 

* For a copy of the original letter, see Appendix, No. 7. 
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ship^s company^ quitted the Repulse, then stranded, and made 
good their landing on one of the Olenan islands, situated about 
two miles from* the continent. From this island the British 
officers and crew were sent as prisoners to Quimper, except the 
first lieutenant, John Carpenter Rothery, the master, Geome 
Finn, two midshipmen, and eight seamen ; who got into the 
large cutter, and, on the fourth day, after experiencing much 
bad weather and being nearly lost, reached the island of 
Guernsey. 

In a few months afterwards, on his return home, Captain 
Alms, his officers, and crew, were tried by a court-martial for 
the loss of the Repulse. The first lieutenant and master were 
dismissed the service, and declared incapable of serving again, 
for having disobeyed the orders of the captain, who, as already 
stated, was incapacitated from active duty by a serious ac- 
cident : the^aptain and remainder of the crew were honourably 
acquitted. 

In the latter end of March Lord Bridport resumed the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet off Brest, bringing with him 17 sail, 
making, when Sir Alan Gardner had gone hdme with seven 
ships to refit, a fleet of 38 sail of the line. On the 24th of April, 
however, Lord Bridport resigned the command of the Channel 
fleet then in port, and Admiral Sir Alan Gardner sailed with it 
on a cruise. Two days afterwards Admiral Earl St.- Vincent 
hoisted his flag on board the 90-gun ship Namur at Spithead, 
as the coramander-in-chief of the Channel fleet, and soon after- 
wards joined it oft' Brest. 

On the 1st of June, Earl St.-Vincent detached Captain Sir 
Edward Pellew, with the impetueux and six other 74s, also 
five frigates, one sloop, and five troop-ships, having on board 
about 5000 troops including 200 artillery, commanded by 
Major-general Maitland, for the purpose once more of rendering 
assistance to the Chouans, and other royalists in Quiberon bay 
and the Morbihan, On the 2d the squadron anchored in the 
bay; and on the 4th the 32-gun frigate Thames, Captain 
William Lukin, 16-gun ship-sloop Cynthia, Captain Micajali 
Malbon, and some small-craft, attacked the south-west end of 
Quiberon, and silenced the forts, which were afterwards de- 
stioyed by a party of troops, lauded under Major Ramsay. 

S' veral vessels are represented to have been brought off, and 
some scuttled, with the loss of only two men killed and one 
wounded on board the Cynthia. 

On the 6th, before daybreak, about 300 men of the Queen’s 
regiment landed in the Morbihan, covered and sustained by a 
division of small-ciaft and gun-launches under Lieutenant John 
Pilfold, first of the Impetueux, This united force brought off* 
two brigs, two sloops, two gun-vessels, and about 100 prisoners. 
The French 16-gun brig Insolente and several smaller vessels 
were burnt, the guns of the fort destroyed, and the magazine 
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up ; all with the loss of only one seaman killed in the 
hoifcts^ and some slight hurts. A descent upon Belle^Isle was 
intended to be the next operation ; but, intelligence being re- 
ceived that the force on the island amounted to 7000 men, the 
^terprise was abandoned as impracticable. The British troops 
then landed and encamped upon the small island of Houat^ 
situated about two leagues to tiie south-east ef Quiberon point ; 
whence they subsequently re-embarked, and proceeded ror the 
Mediterranean. 

Before we quit the neighbourhood of the Channel and hay of 
Biscay for the Mediterranean, we have to notice the loss of a 
second British ship of the line, off the coast of France. On the 
4th of November, in the night, while the British 74-gun ships 
'Captain, Captain Sir Richard John Strachan, and Marlborougn, 
Captain Thomas Sotheby, were cruising in company between 
the islands of Groix and Selle-Isle, the latter ship struck on the 
Bividaux or Bervadeux shoal. Here the Marlborough hung for 
several hours ; but, by the great exertions of her officers and 
crew in throwing overboard a part of her guns and the whole of 
her heavy stores, the ship got off. The Marlborough, however, 
had received so much damage that, even after all her masts had 
been cut away and the remainder of her guns thrown over- 
board, the quantity of water she made obliged the officers and 
crews to leave her to her fate. The Captain, and a Banish brig 
which had jmst joined, received the whole of them ; and shortly 
afterwards the Marlborough sank at her anchors. Under these 
circumstances no blame could attath to her captain, his officers, 
or ship’s company, and a court-martial pronounced their full 
acquittal. 

There being no longer a French fleet to watch in the port of 
Toulon, Vice-admiral Lord Keith and his cruisers were principally 
employed in blockading the island of Malta, and in co-operating 
with the Austrians in their efforts to expel the French from 
Piedmont and Tuscany. On the 16th of March Lord Keith, 
having, with Lieutenant John Stewart and four other persons, 
landed at Leghorn from his flag- ship the Queen-Charlotte, 
ordered Captain Todd to get under way, and proceed to recon- 
noitre the island of Capraia, distant about 36 miles from Leghorn, 
and then in the possession of the French ; and which island 
there was some intention of attacking. On the succeeding 
morning, the 17th, when only three or four leagues from Leghorn 
on her way to Capraia," the Queen-Charlotte was discovered to 
he on fire. Every assistance was immediately forwarded from 
the shore; but a great many boats were deterred from ap- 
proaching the ship, in consequence of the firing of the guns, 
^w^hioh were shotted, and which, when heated by the fire, dis- 
<4larged their contents in all directions. 

.Among the survivors on this melancholy occasion, was the 
earpenter, Mr. John Baird. His account is as follows : At 
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about 20 minutes after mx o’clock in the morning, as 1 was 
dressing myself, I heard throughout the ship a general cry of 
Jire ! 1 immediately ran up the fore-ladder to get upon dedk, 
and found the whole half-deck, the front bidk^head of the 
adnural’s cabin, the coat of the mainmast, and the boats’ cover- 
ing on the booms, all in flames; which, from every report npA 
probability, I apprehend was occasioned by some hay, that was 
lying under the half-deck, having been s^on fire by a match in 
a tub, which was usually kept there tor signal guns. The 
mainsail at this time was set, and almost instantly caught fire, 
the people not being able, on account of the flames, to come to 
the clue-garnets. 

I immediately went to the forecastle, and found Lieutenant 
(the Honourable George Heneage Lawrence) Dundas and the 
boatswain encouraging the people to get water to extinguish the 
fire. I applied to Mr. Dundas, seeing no other officer in the 
forepart of the ship (and being unable to see any on the quarter- 
deck from the flames and smoke between them), to give me 
assistance to drown the lower decks, and secure the hatches, to 
prevent the fire from falling down. Lieutenant Dundas accord- 
ingly went down himself, with as many people as he could 
prevail upon to follow him; and the lowerdeck ports were 
opened, the scuppers plugged, the fore and main hatches sc- 
oured, the cocks turned, water drawn in at the ports, and the 
pumps kept going by the people who came down, as long as 
they could stand at them. Owing to these exertrens, I think 
the lower deck was kept free from fire, and the magazines pre- 
served from danger for a long time : nor did Lieutenant Dundas 
or myself quit this station until several of the middledeck guns 
came through the deck. At about nine o’clock, finding it 
impossible to remain any longer below, Lieutenant Dundas and 
myself went out at the foremast lowerdeck port, and got upon 
the forecastle ; on which, I apprehend, there were then about 
150 of the people drawing water, and throwing it as far aft as 
possible upon the fire. I continued about an liour on the fore- 
castle, till finding all efforts to extinguish the flames unavailing, 

1 jumped from the jib-boom, and swam to an American boat 
approaching the ship ; by which boat I was picked up and put 
into a tartan, then in the charge of Lieutenant Stewart, who had 
come off to the assistance of the ship.”* Captain Todd, with 
Mr. Bainbridge, the first lieutenant, remained upon deck to the 
last moment giving orders for saving the crew, without pro- 
viding, or apparently caring, for their own safety. 

We shall now enter upon the sorrowful task of showing what 
loss ofTives was the consequence of this dreadful accident. The 
number of persons on shore at Leghorn, including five who did 
not know the ship had been ordered to sea, were the admiral. 


* Schombcrg, vol. Hi., p. 481. 
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lieutenant^ the admiral’s secretaiy, with his two clerks^ one 
."^Khplainy one master’s mate^ two midshipmen^ and two servants^ 
11. Those saved from the wreck by the boats that came 
off were^ three lieutenants^ two lieutenants of marines, one car- 

f enter, one gunner, three midshipmen, one secretary^’s clerk, and 
46 seamen and marines, toidl I56; making 167 as Ihe whole 
number saved. Ifow for the contrary side. Those who perished 
appear to have been, ^ne captain, three lieutenants, one captain 
of marines, one master, one purser, one surgeon, one boatswain, 
four master's mates, 18 midshipmen, one secretary’s clerk, one 
schoolmaster, one captain’s clerk, three surgeon’s mates, and 
about 636 seamen, boys, and marines; making the total loss 
amount to 673 souls. 

A sad calamity indeed ! lamentable to humanity for the loss 
of so many individuals, and, considering the origin of the acci- 
dent, and the time of day in which it happened, not very credit- 
able to the discipline of the ship. The Queen-Charlotte, and 
heir sister-vessel the Royal-George, were, next to the Ville-de- 
Paris, the largest British-built ships at this time afloat. It was, 
then, no trifling loss which the Bntish navy sustained, when the 
Queen- Charlotte, with all her guns, stores, and provisions, and 
upwards of three fourths of her numerous ship's company, 
perished in the flames. 

The above, with a slight verbal alteration, is precisely as the 
account stands in the first edition of this work ; and yet the fol- 
lowing para^aph has since appeared in the work of a contem- 
porary: We should have hwed, that the bravery, perseve- 
rance, and self-devotion of daptain Todd, who, to the last 
moment gave orders to save the lives of his men, regardless of 
his own, vfould have secured his memory from the imputations 
cast on it by a contemporary historian, who observes, that ^ the 
accident was not very creditable to the discipline of the ship.’ ”* 
What imputations^ arc here cast upon the memory of Captain 
Todd ? Who was the first, our contemporary or ourselves, . to 
record the “ self-devotion” of that officer ? IVas the accident, 
which is admitted to have originated in the manner we have 
stated, creditable to the discipline of the ship? Were the 
Queen-Charlotte’s crew, in short, in a state of discipline ? Let 
our contemporary answer the latter question himself. Referring 
to the conduct oi the Queen-Charlotte in the mutiny at Spithead 
in April, 1797, Captain Brenton says, This ship, from the 
shamefully relaxed state of discipline in which she had been 
kept while the flag of Earl Howe was flying on board of her, 
naturally became the focus of all mutiny, a character which she 
mainti^ii^d until she was burnt off Genoa.”t If we sequir^ 
authority than Captain Brenton’s, the same writer has 
fi^^fiSied us with it in the following extract of a letter from 

♦ Brenton, vol. iii., p. 112. f Ibid., vol. i., p. 414. 
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Earl St.-Vincent to the secretary of the admiralty, dat^ April 
16, 1799 : The Queen-Charlotte will be better here tb^n oh' 
home service, for she has been the root of all the evil you fahye 
been disturbed with.”* " 

The commencement of the present year saw the famous army 
of Italy, which under Buonaparte had perfoimed such prodigies, 
reduced to less than 25,000 men, and those in the greatest 
misery for the want of food and clothing. #A powerful Austrian 
army, under General Melas, presented an effectual barrier by' 
land, and the cruisers of Lord Keith shut out all supplies by 
sea. On the 21st of April, after having sustained some severe 
losses in action with the Austrians, and left at Savona a. gar- 
rison of 600 men under Brigadier-general Buget, General 
Massena retreated upon Genoa; and General M^las imme* 
diately commenced the siege of that strong and important 
fortress. 

The Austrian force blockading the fortress of Savona was 
under the command of Major-general Count St.-Julien ; and 
the British fleet cruising before the port consisted of the 36-gun 
frigate Santa-Dorotea, Captain Hugh Downman, the 18-gun 
bng-sloop Chameleon, Lieutenant Samuel Jackson acting, and 
the Neapolitan brig Strombolo, Captain Settimo. By Lord 
Keith’s orders, the sea-blockade of Savona had been more 
especially committed to the care of Captain Downman; and the 
boats of his little squadron with a highly commendable perse- 
verance, rowed guard off* the harbour’s mouth during 41 nights; 
until, in fact, the garrison reduced by famine, on the 15th of 
surrendered to the allies. 

The blockade of the port of Genoa was undertaken|by Lord 
Keith himself ; who, after the accident to the Queen-Charlotte, 
shifted his flag, first to the 74-gun ship Audacious, Captain 
Davidge Gould, and subsequently to the Minotaur 74, Captain 
Thomas Louis. The principal part of the vice-admiraPs. force 
consisted of frigates sloops, and Neapolitan gun and mortar 
boats. These had on several occasions successfully co-operated 
with the Austrian army in attacks upon the outworks of Genoa. 
The services of the 38-gun frigate Phaeton, Captain James 
Nicholl Morris, had been particularly noticed by the Austrian 
general, Baron d’Ott, who had succeeded General Melas in the 
command: and who, in the early part of May, had pushed his 
advance to the village of Coronata, and compelled General Mas- 
sena to retire within the walls of Genoa. 

Within the first two or three weeks of May the town had 
been bombarded three times by the gun and mortar vessels and 
armed boats of the ships, under the direction of Captain Philip 
Beaver, late of the 28-gun frigate Auroia. Being much annoyea 
by these attacks, the French determined to board the bombard- 
ing force by a flotilla of their own, consisting of one large galley. 


* Brenton, vol. ii., p. 356b 
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rowing 62 oBtrs, and mounting two extremely long brass 36- 
poun&rs besides smaller pieces, an armed cutter, three armed 
settees, and several gun-boats. On the 20th, in the afternoon, 
this flotilla, standing along outside of the new or south-western 
mole-head, exchanged several shot with some of the British 
ships in passing ; particularly with the Audadous, who was once 
or twice Wiled by the long 36-pounders of the galley. At sun- 
set the flotilla took up a position under the guns of the two 
moles and the city bastions, which were covered with troops, 
manifesting a determined resistance. 

Notwithstanding this formidable indication, the bombarding 
flotilla, at about 9 p. m., quitted the Minotaur to make a fourth 
attack upon the town and shipping. On the 21st, at about 1 a.m., 
a brisk cannonade was opened upon the town, and quickly re- 
turned from various points ; particularly from the long 36-pound- 
ers of the Prima galley, now lying chain-moored close to the 
inside of the old or eastern mole-head. Being unable, from his 
lighter metal, to offer any effectual check to this annoyance by 
a cannonade, Captain Beaver resolved to attempt carrying the 
galley by boarding. For this service a detachment of 10 boats, 
containing between them about 100 officers and men, immedi- 
ately drew off from the flotilla. While the British were proceed- 
ing with all possible silence, in the hope to approach undis- 
covered in the prevailing darkness, a gun-boat stationed between 
the two mole-heads opened her fire upon them. Every moment’s 
delay now adding to the danger, the boats dashed on towards 
the galley. On arriving alongside a new obstacle presented 
itself. The gangway, or gunwale, of a galley projects three feet 
and up^rds from the side of the hull, and that of the Prima 
was strengthened by a stout bandcade, along the summit of which 
were mounted several blunderpieces and wall-pieces. As an 
additional obstruction to the advance of boats, the oar^ were 
banked or fixed in their places, ready for use, with the handles 
secured to the benches or thwarts. Thus, with a crew of 257 
lighting men, and those by the gun-boat’s alarm, prepared for 
resistance, the Prima galley, even had she not been chain- 
moored in a harbour the entrance to which was guarded by 
numerous batteries, would have been a formidable object of 
attack. ^ 

All this, however, as we shall soon see, was of no avail. The 
first entrance was m^de amidships on the starboard side, in the 
most gallant manner, by a boat of the Haerlem, under the com- 
mand of Midshipman John Caldwell ; who was promptly sup- 
^rted by some of the other boats. In the mean time the boats* 
^ews of the Minotaur’s cutter, commanded by Capimh Beaver, 
and of the Vestal’s launch, by Lieutenant William Gibson, sup- 
ported by the remaining boats, had clambered up the images on the 

? aBJter, to carry the poop, where a considerable number of 
rench soldiers had assembled. After a desperate struggle 
fSie British succeeded in their object ; and, as they gained footing 
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on one side, the greater part of their opponents fled overboard 
on the other^ Almost immediately afterwards the night burgee, 
or commodore’s broad pendant, the only colours flying on board 
the galley, was hauled down by Lieutenant Gibson, first of the 
Vestal, and all further resistance ceased. 

The boats were immediately. ordered ahead to tow; and the 
slaves, in seeming cheerfulness, manned the sweeps, crying out, 
in broken English, ** Bless the king of GHbraltar !” After some 
delay, the galley was cleared ftom the chains by which she had 
been moored to the mole, and began moving to the entrance of 
the harbour under a tremendous fire of shot, shells, and mus- 
ketry ; the latter from a numerous body of troops drawn up on 
the mole-head ; round which the galley passed within 10 yards, 
with no greater loss or damage than five British seamen wounded 
one shot through the head of the mainmast, and some cut rig- 
ging. Of the galley’s people, one was killed, and 15 wounded, 
by the British when they boarded : a few others, in all proba- 
bility were drowned ; and many succeeded in gaining the shore. 
According to the French accounts, the captain, Bavastro, was 
among the latter, and had leaped into the water on seeing that 
50 Ligurian grenadiers, stationed on board his vessel, had trea- 
cherously fired only three muskets at the assailants.* From 
the testimony of the latter, there is not the least ground for this 
accusation ; and, in Lord Keith’s letter in the Gazette, the cap- 
tain of the galley is named Patrizio Galleano. 

Soon after the Prinia had passed the mole-head. Captain 
Beaver quitted hei in his boat to acquaint Lord Keith with his 
siiccesb, and the command devolved upon Lieutenant Gibson, 
already mentioned as the officer, who, with his own h^nd, had 
struck the galley’s colours. Before the galley had got quite out 
of gun-shot of the mole-lu au, an alarm was raised of fire below. 
Lieutenant Gibson instantly rushed down, and found a half- 
drunken French sailor, with a light and a crow-bar, in the act 
of breaking open the door of the magazine, for the purpose, as 
he unhesitatingly declared, of blowing up the vessel and all on 
board of her. The man was promptly secured and a sentry 
placed over the hatchway. Had the wretch succeeded in his 
villanous attempt, between 400 and 500 souls might have 
perished ; for, besides the British officers and men who had cap- 
tured the galley, and the 60 or 70 French soldiers and seamen 
remaining on board out of those that had belonged to her, there 
were upwards of 300 miserable beings chained to the oars. 

It was principally by the exertion of these very slaves, that 
the gallej^ shot so quickly past the mole-head, and thus 
escaped destruction by the batteries. So vigorously did these 
practised rowers continue to ply their sweeps, that the galley 
nearly overran the British boats towing ahead. As soon as the 
galley had got out of gun-shot, the slaves, by the permission of 
* Victoires et Conquetes, tome xii., p. 199. 
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British commanding officer, released themselves frood their 
fetters. This operation they performed with suiprising quick- 
ness ; and, now that the galley’s lateen sails began to supersede 
the use of the oars, the poor fellows were jumping about the 
deck in a delirium. of joy ; heaping blessings upon those who 
had restored them to liberty, and evincing so different a feeling 
towards their former masters in the galley, that the latter for 
their personal safety, were transferred to the boats towing astern. 

The half-frantic wretches little dreamt of the fate for which 
Lord Keith had reserved them. To that we shall come presently. 
We must first express our regret that Captain Beaver, who, 
throughout this dashing enterprise, appears to have conducted 
himself in the most gallant manner, was not allowed to write 
the official letter; as, doubtless, he would have named the 
officers who served under him. Not one officer, besides Captain 
Beaver, is mentioned in Lord Keith’s letter; and it has been 
with no inconsiderable difficulty that we have been enabled to 
give the names of two of the number. 

Shortly after daylight on the 21st the galley w’as brought to 
an anchor under the stern of the Minotaur, and. a more beautiful 
vessel of the kind had never been seen. Her extreme length 
was 159 feet, and her breadth 23 feet six inches. In her hold 
were 30 large bra.ss swivels, intended to have been mounted 
upon her forecastle and poop. Not being a vessel adapted for 
the British navy, the Prima was sold to the Sardinians, for, we 
believe, the comparatively small sum of 16,000 dollars. 

The garrison of Genoa, as was well known to the British 
admiral cruising off the port, was in a stale bordering on famine. 
Had there been a doubt on the subject, the lank and miserable 
appearance oPthe galley’s crew must have instantly removed it. 
Perhaps it is conformable to the laws of war, however repugnant 
to those of humanity, to press an evil of this sort upon an enemy. 
At all events Lord Keith, with that object in view, restored to 
General Massena the few French or Ligurian soldiers and sea- 
men which, out of the small number taken, had survived the 
sudden change from starvation to plenty. His lordship did 
more : he actually sent back the galley-slaves, or 260 of them at 
least, about 60, fortunately for them, having been blown off the 
coast in the Expedition 44.#' Lord Keith must have been certain 
that the poor slaves would, at the least, have been rechained to 
their oars. What «ome would consider a more merciful fate 
awaited them. It having been made known to General Massena 
that, by their aid principally, the ^lley was moved from her 
strong position inside of the ifiole, he ordered the victims of 
Lord Keith’s breach of faith (for, surely, there was an implied, 
if not an expressed promise nof; to betray human beings so 
peculiarly circumstanced), to be taken to the great square of the 
town and shot ! , 

Starved at length into compliance, General Massena, on the 
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4th of June, consented to evacuate the town of Genoa, and, with 
the 8000 of his troops that were able to march, retire to Nice. 
In some preparatory conferences held on shore between General 
d’Ott, Lord Keith, and Gener|l Massena, the latter expressed 
as much contempt for Austria, as he did respect for England ; 
observing to Lord Keith, Milord, si jamais la France et 
FAngleterre s’entendre, elles gouvemeraient le monde.”* Much 
more passed in the same strain. There was, no doubt, a little 
policy in all this ; and it may indeed be gathered from an ap- 
parently authentic account of the negotiation for the ^rrender 
of Genoa, that the French general seldom paid a compliment to 
the British admiral or nation, without exacting in return some 
solid concession. On the 5th, the Minotaur, Audacious, and 
Genereux 74s, Charon store-ship, Pigtay cutter, and a small 
Neapolitan squadron, anchored in the mole of Genoa. 

On the very day on which the treaty w^as signed for the 
evacuation of Genoa by Massena, the first consul of France, 
having with a powerful army crossed the Alps, entered the city 
of Milan, the capital of Lombardy, and on the same day pro- 
claimed afresh the Cisalpine republic. The Austrian general, 
M41as, as soon as this news reached him, abandoned the whole 
of Piedmont, and concentrated his forces at Alexandria. On the 
7th of June, Buonaparte, still unacquainted with the surrender 
of Genoa, quitted Milan to attack the Austrians. On the 9th 
and 10th he defeated General d"Ott, who had evacuated Genoa 
after three days’ possession, at Casteggio and Montebello. On 
the 14th was fought the famous battle of Marengo, in which 
Buonaparte defeated General Melas, with a loss to the latter of 
4500 left dead on the field of battle, nearly 8000 wounded, from 
6000 to 7000 prisoners, 12 stands of colours, and 30 pieces of 
cannon, and with a loss to himself of only 2000 killed, 3600 
wounded, and 700 prisoners. 

On the 15th, at Alexandria, a convention for a suspension of 
arms was signed between the two commanders-in-chief ; by the 
terms of which France was to be put in possession of the 12 
following fortresses : Tortona, Alexandria, Milan, Turin, Piz- 
zighittone, Arona, Piacenza, Cori, Seva, Savona, Genoa, and 
Fort ITrbin. Repossession of the city of Genoa was taken on 
the 22d of June by General Suchet, and on the 24th General 
Massma himself returned to it. This reoccupation was so 
sudden and unexpected, that the Minotaur found some difficulty 
in \^arping herself out of the mole in time. We must now leave, 
for a wdiile^ithe shores of northern Italy, to attend to operations 
in another quarter of the Mediterranean. 

At the •close of the year 1798 we left the French general, 
Vaubois, with about 3000 solars and seamen, shut up in the 
fortress of Valetta, menaced on tlie land side by a powerful force 


* Victoires et Conquetes, tome xii., p. 210. 
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-of Maltese, Neapolitans, and British, and blockaded at the moutb 
q£ the harbour oy a squadron of British and Portuguasd^shipa* 
In the latter end of January, 1799, the garrison, already 
ginning, to be straitened for provisions, received a supply by a 
schooner from Ancona ; and in the early part of February the 
French 36-gun frigate Boudeuse, from Toulon, with a still 
greater quantity of stores, including some munitions of war,, 
managed to elude the vigilance of the blockading squadron and 
enter the harbour. 

During the remainder of the year, however, not a vessel was 
able to get in, and General Vaubois and' his troops, in con- 
sequence, began to experience the miseries of famine and dis- 
ease. Among the means taken to alleviate the sufferings of the 

g arrison, was the ordering out of the city of a portion of the in- 
abitants. This was done from time to time, until the original 
number of 45,000 was reduced to barely 9000. On the 1st of 
November, 1799, Rear-admiral Lord Nelson, then with his flag 
on board the 80-gun ship Foudroyant, commanding the block- 
ading force, sent in a'summons to surrender. To which General 
Vaubois replied : Jaloux de meriter Testime de votre nation, 
comme vous recherchez celle de la notre, nous sommes resolus 
de defendre cetie forteresse jusqu’^ Fextremite/^ 

So strictly had the island of Malta been blockaded since the 
arrival of the Boudeuse, that the French were kept in ignorance 
of the revolution of the 9th of November; until January, 1800, 
when an aviso, with despatches from the pew government, and 
Moniteurs to the middle of December, contrived to enter the 
port. All was now joy and enthusiasm in Valetta; and the 
garrison, both officers and men, were so elated at the advance- 
ment of Buoniparte to be chief consul, that they rashly swore 
never to yield up the island to the enemies of France. 

In the early part of February, Vice-admiral Lord Keith 
cruised off Malta with the 


Gim-iakip 

1 00 Queen-Charlotte ... 


Vice-admiral (r.) Lord Keith, K.B. 
Captain Andrew Todd. 





{ Audacious Davidge Gould. 

Northumberland ... „ George Martin. 

Alexander Lieutenant William Harrington, acting. 

64 Lion Captain Manley Dixon. 


Sirena, Neapolitan frigate, and two or three sloops. 


On the 15th Lord Keith received intelligence from Captain 
Shuldam Peard of the 32-gun frigate Success, cruisjiig oft the 
south-west end of Sicily, .that a small French squadron was 
approaching the island, with th#view of attempting to throw in 
a supply of troops and provisions. This squadron consisted of 
the 74-gun ship Genereux, bearing the nag of Rear-admiral 
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Perr6ei vfho had been exchanged soon after hie capture in the 
preceding June^ 28^un frigate Badine, two corvettes, and seve> 
ral transports, having on^ hoard about 3000 troops, with which 
they had sailed fromToulon op the 7th. ^ To intercept and pre» 
vent the disembarkation of this force, Lord Keith,* with the 
Queen-Charlotte^ kept as close to the entrance of the harbour of 
Valetta as the batteries would admit, and directed by signal, the 
only mode of communication the weather would admit, the 
Foudroyant, Audacious, and Northumberland to chase to wind- 
ward or in the south-east, and the Lion to look out off the 
passage between 6osa and Malta, The Alexander, at this 
time, was under way on the south-east side of the island. * 

On the 18th, at daylight, the Alexander fell in with and 
chased M. Perr^e’s squadron in sight of Lord Nelson’s three 
ships. At 8 A. M. the Alexander fired at and brought to the 
Ville-de-Marseille armed store-ship. At 1 h. 30 m. the Badine 
and smaller vessels tacked ; but tne G4nereux, not being able 
to do so without coming to an action with the Alexander, bore 
up. The Success frigate being at this time to leeward. Captain 
Peard, with great judgment and gallantry, lay^ athwart the 
hawse of the French 74, and raked her with several broadsides. 
Presently afterwards, however, the Success became exposed to 
a broadside from the Gen6reux, and by it had one man killed, 
her master and eight men wounded. At 4 h. 30 m. p. m. the 
Foudroyant, followed closely by the Northumberland, got near 
enough to discharge two shots; whereupon the Genereux 
finding it impossible to escape from her pursuers, fired the usual 
ceremonious broadside, and struck her colours. Great praise 
was awarded to Lieutenant Harrington, who, in the absence of 
Captain Ball, serving with the allied forces on shore, com- 
manded the Alexander, for his excellent management on first 
descrying the French squadron ; and the spirited behaviour of 
Captain Peard did not escape his lordship^s notice. The Sue-- 
cess, indeed, had watched M. Perree^s squadron from the 
moment of its appearance off Sicily, and had immediately 
apprizefl Lord Keith of its approach. 

One omission we regret to observe in Lord Nelson’s letter: 
some notice of the loss sustained by the Gen6reux Just pre- 
viously to her surrender ; and which loss, although of a single 
man, was, in all probability, the principal cause of that ship’s 
comparatively feenle resistance. Rear-admiral Perree, having 
received a severe splinter-wound in the left eye, said to those 
about him, Ce n’est rien, mes amis, continuous notrebesogne.” 
He then gave an order for some manoeuvre, and had scarcely 
done so, ^dien a round-shot took off his right thigh. This brave 
officer immediately fell insensible on the deck, and died a few 
minutes afterwards ; deplored %y his countrymen, and highly 
respected and esteemed by all the British officers, some of them 
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the most distinguished in the service^ whom he had previously 
met either as enemies or friends. 

Of the importance of the supplies on board the 6^nereux.and 
her convoy to the French garrison in Valetta, some idea may be 
formed, by the following prices of the principal articles of food : 
a fowl 16 francs, a rabbit 12 francs, an egg 20 sous, a lettuce 18 
sous, a rat 40 sous, and fish six francs per pound. In addition 
to this the typhus fever was making destructive ravages , among 
the troops, and the only bouille served to the sick in^the hos« 
pitals was made of horse-flesh.^ In this emergency General 
vaubois determined to despatch Rear-admiral Decrfes, wkh the 
Guillaume-Tell, to announce to the first consul, that the place 
could not hold out longer than the month of June. 

Shortly after the capture of the G4n6reux Lord Keith pro- 
ceeded with the Queen-Charlotte to Leghorn ; off which port 
that ship’s fate was sealed in the distressing manner already 
detailed. In the early part of March Rear-admii*al Lord Nel- 
son, being indisposed (mentally, if not corporeally), retired to 
Palermo, and thence, by the way of Leghorn and Vienna, to 
England ; leaving the blockading squadron off Malta in charge 
of Captain Troubridge of the Culloden. During the latter’s 
temporary absence, the British naval force cruising off the 
island, at the latter end of March, consisted of the 64-gun ship 
Lion, Captain Manley Dixon, 80-gun ship Foudroyant, Captain 
Sir Edward Berry, 74-gun ship Alexander, Lieutenant William 
Harrington still acting for Captain Alexander John Ball, and 
the 1 8-pounder 36-gun frigate Penelope, Captain Henry 
Blackwood, accompanied by two or three sloops and smaller 
vessels. 

On the 30th, at 11 p. m,, the Guillaume-Tell, Captain Saul- 
nier, bearing the flag, as already mentioned, of ’ Rear-admiral 
Denis Deeres, taking advantage of a strong southerly gale and 
the darkness that had succeeded the setting of the moon, weighed 
and put to sea from the harbour of Valetta. At 1 1 h. 56 m. p. m. 
the Penelope, whose commander had been ordered to keep under 
way between where the Lion lay at an anchpr and the harbour’s 
mouth, discovered the Guillaume-Tell on her larboard or weather- 
bow, under a press of sail, steering with the wind on the star- 
board quarter. The Penelope immediately despatched the 
Minorca brig, Captaip George Miller, with the intelligence to 
the commodore, and apprized the latter by signal, that the chase 
was on the starboard tack. As soon as the French 80 had 
passed on, the British frigate tacked and stood after her. Half 
an hour after midnight, having arrived close up with the chase, 
the Penelope luffed under the Guillaume-Tell’s stern, .tod gave 
her the larboard broadside. She then bore up under the lar- 

♦ Victoires et Conquetes, tome xiii., p. 142 . 
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board quarter of the Guillaume-Tell, and gave her the starboard 
broadside^ receiving iik return only the 80-gun ship’s stem*- 
chasers. 

Aware that, Jf he brought to, the s)iips then visible on the 
verge of the horizon would soon take part in the fight. Rear- 
admiral Deeres continued his course to the northward and east- 
ward. The Penelope, v^ose rate of sailing exceeded that of 
her .adversary, and whose manoeuvres were directed by a prac- 
t&ted seaman, continued pouring in her raking broadsides, with 
such effect that, just before the dawn of day on the 31st, the 
Guillaume-Tell’s main and mizen topmasts and main yard came 
down. The ship was thereby reduced, with the exception of 
her mizen, to her head-sails, and these were greatly damaged by 
the Penelope’s shot. vFrom such a succession of raking fires, 
the Guillaume-Tell had also, no doubt, sustained a considerable 
loss bf men; whereas the Penelope, whose object was to avoid 
exposing herself to a single broadside from so powerful an anta- 
gonist, had the good fortune to escape with only a slight damage 
to her rigging and sails. The frigate’s loss, although not 
numerically great, included among the killed her master, Henry 
Damerell ; and her wounded amounted to one midshipman (Mr. 
Sibthorpe), one seaman, and one marine. 

At 5 A. M., or a little after, the Lion, who at 1 A. m., after 
having despatched the Minorca to the Poudroyant and Alex- 
ander to leeward, had slipped her cable and chai^d in the 
direction of the firing, arrived up with the chase, showing a rocket 
and a blue light every half hour as a signal to the ships astern. 
Steering between the Penelope and the crippled Guillaume-Tell, 
and so near to the latter, that the yard-arms of the two ships 
barely passed clear, the Lion ranged up on the larboard side of 
her opponent, and poured in a destructive broadside of three 
round shot in each gun. The Lion then luffed up across the 
hows of the Guillaume-Tell, the latter’s jib-boom passing be- 
tween the former’s main and mizen shrouds. In a few minutes, 
to the advantage of the Lion, whose object, with so compara- 
tively small a complement, was neither to board nor be boarded, 
the French 80’s jib-boom was carried away ; and the 64 gained 
a capital position athwart the Guillaume-Tell’s bows. Here, 
aided occasionally by the Peqelope, the Lion kept up a steady 
can)\onade, until about 5 h. 30 m. a. m. ; by which time the 
Guillaume-Tell’s heavy shot had so damaged the Lion, that the 
latter became unmanageable and dropped astern, still firing, 
however, as did also the frigate, whenever an opportunity 
offered. 

At 6 A,-M., the Foudroyant, who since* midnight had slipped 
and made sail from her anchorage about three miles north-east 
of Valetta lighthouse, arrived up with a crowd of sail, and, 
passing in that state close to the French ship’s starboard side, 
so close that the Foudroyant’s spare anchor just passed clear of 
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the Chiiilaume-Tell’s niizen chains. Sir Sdward Berry called 
i^l^on the IsMfcter to strike, following -up his demand with a treble^ 
shotted broadside. To this the Guillaume-Tell replied in a 
similar manner, and witl:^such effect as to cut away a great deal 
of the Foudroyant’s rigging. Having incautiously arrived up 
with eo much sail set, the Foudroyant necessarily shot aheaoy 
and could not, for several minutes, reg|iin her position alongside 
her opponent. That object being at length effected, the 
firing recommenced ; and the Guillaume-Teirs second broad- 
side lirought down the fore topmast, maintcmsail yard, jib-boom,, 
and spritsail yard of the Foudroyant. Having also had her 
foresail, mainsail, and staysails cut in tatters, the British 8& 
dropped from alongside, leaving the Lion, who now lay upon 
the Guillaume-Teirs larboard aide, and the Penelope upon the 
same quarter, occasionally firing at her. 

At 6 h. 80 m., a. m., the French ship’s main and mizen lOasts 
came down. By this time, having cleared away the wreck of 
her fallen spars and partially refitted herself, the Foudroyant 
had again closed the Guillaume-Tell, and, after the exchange 
of a few broadsides, nearly fell on board of her. At 8 a. m., the 
foremast of the Guillaume-Tell was shot aw^ay. At 8 h. 20 m. 
A. M., Cape Passero bearing north4ialf-east distant seven 
leagues, the Foudroyant and Lion being, one on her starboard^ 
the other on her larboard quarter, and the Penelope close ahead^ 
the Guillaume-Tell, rolling an unmanageable hulk on the water^ 
with the wreck of her masts disabling most of the guns on the 
larboard side, and the violent motion from her dismasted state 
requiring the lowerdeck ports to be shut, hauled down her 
colours. 

Both the Foudrovnnt and Lion were in too disabled a state to 
take possession of tnc Guillaume-Tell ; that ceremony, therefore, 
devolved upon the Penelope. The damages of the Foudroyant 
were very severe : her mainmast, mizenmast, fore topmast, and 
bowsprit were wounded in several places ; and her mizenmast 
was so much injured, that, in four hours after the action, it came 
down, wounding in its fall five men. The Foudroyant had also 
received, in her hull, several of the Guillaume-Tell’s shot. The 
masts of the Lion were likewise wounded, and her hull struck ; 
but not to so great an extent as the Foudroyant’s. The damages 
of the Penelope wereponfined to hbr rigging and sails. 

The loss sustained by the Foudroyant, out of a complement 
of 719 men and boys, amounted to eight seamen and marines 
killed, her commander (slightly), one lieutenant (John Aitkin 
Blow), her boatswain (Philip Bridge), three midshipmen 
(Edward West, Granidlle Proby, and Thomas Cole), ‘ and 68 
seamen and marines, exclusive of the five that suffered by the 
of the mizenmast, wounded. The Lion, out of a crew on 
board of only about 300 men and boys, had one midshipman 
{Hugh Roberts) ^d seven seamen and marines killed, and one 
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midshipman (Alexander Hood) and 37> seamen and niarines 
wounded. The Penelope's loss, of one killed and three, in- 
cluding one mortally wounded, has already appeared ; making a 
total of 17 killed, and 101 wounded. The bnly French account,, 
which has been published on the subject, represents the loss of 
the Guillaume-Tell at upwards of 200, in killed and wounded 
ti^ether. This was out of a complement, as deposed by^ hev* 
officers, of 919 men, being 81 less than the number stated in 
Captain Dixon’s letter. 

A more heroic defence than that of the Guillaume-Tell is not 
to be found among the records of naval actions. Its only com- 
peer, in modern times at least, was^fought in the same seas, and 
within less than a degree of the same latitude. If the British 
have their Leander and Gen^reux, the French have their Guil- 
laume-Tell and a British squadron; and the defeat, in either 
case, was more honourable than half the single-ship victories 
which have been so loudly celebrated. 

Nor, when the Guillaume-Tell’s case is mentioned, must the 
conduct of the Penelope frigate be forgotten. Without Captain 
Blackwood's promptitude, gallantry, and perseverance ; without 
those repeated raking fires, of the effects of which Admiral 
Deeres so Justly complained, the Guillaume-Tell would most 
probably have escaped. The decided inferiority of a 64-gun 
ship, especially with two-thirds only of her crew on board, ren- 
dered the bold approach of the Lion creditable lo Captain Dixon, 
his officers and men. 

It was the Foudroyant’s arrival that so turned the scale. 
This ship expended in the action, according to a return which 
has been published, the following quantity of powder and 
shot: 


Powder, in barrels 

No. 

. 162 

Shot, d2-pounders 

. 1200 

„ 24 ,, • • • 

. 1240 

„ 18 „ • • • 

. 100 

12 „ ... 

. 200 


Had the Foudroyant, single-handed, met the Guillaume-Tell, 
the ( ombat would have been between Wo of the most powerful 
ships that had ever so met ; and, although the Fouaroyant's 
slight inferiority of force, being chiefly in number of men, was 
not that of which a British captain would complain, still the 
chances were equal, that the Guillaume-Tell, so gallantly 
manned, and so ably commanded, came off the conqueror. 

As soc^i as the three crippled ships hid put themselves a 
little to ri^ts, the Penelope, as the most efficient, took the 
prize in tow, and proceeded with her to Syracuse. Subsequently 
the Guillaume-Tell arrived at Portsmouth; and, under the 
name of Malta, became, next to the Tonnant, the largest two- 
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decked ship belonginj 
dimensions of the two i 


Foudroyant 

Guil]aum&>Te]l . . . . 


f to the British navy. The prindpal 
lO-guh ships were as follows : 


Length of 

Extreme 

Tons. 

tint deck. 

breadth. 


ft. in. 



183 8^ 

so 7t 

2062 

194 4 

51 7^ 

2265 


The loss of the Guillaume-Tell, the only remaining line-of- 
bat(le ship of the fleet of Vice-admiral Brueys at the battle of 
the Nile^ was calculated still more to depress the drooping 
spirits of the garrison of Valetta. A fifth and a sixth summons 
were sent in by the commanding officer of the blockading force ; 
and by the last it was intimated^ that a Russian fleet had arrived 
at Messina, on its way to co-operate in an attack upon the city. 
General Vaubois still ref^used to surrender; saying? "Cette 
place est en trop bon ctat, et je suis moi-m£me trop jaloux de 
bien servir mon pays et de conserver mon honneur, pour ecouter 
VOS propositions.” 

By the beginning of August all the beasts of burden had 
been consumed, and dogs, cats, fowls, and rabbits, for want of 
nourishment, had also disappeared. Firewood began likewise 
to fail ; but this was remedied by breaking up the Boudeuse 
frigate. The cisterns were dried up, and the troops were dying 
from 100 to 130 a day. Being now convinced that he must 
soon capitulate. General Vaubois wished to save to the republic 
the two fine 40-gun frigates, Diane and Justice. 

Accordingly, favoured by a dark night and a fair wind, the 
two French frigates, on the evening of the 24th, put to sea from 
Valetta harbour. They were, however, seen and immediately 
pursued by the r2-pounder 32-gun frigate Success, Captain 
Shuldham Peard, and the Genfereux and Northumberland 
74s, Captains Manley Dixon and Geoige Martin ; which last- 
named ofiicer had, since May, succeeded Captain Troubridge in 
the chief command. After a short running fight with the Suc- 
cess, the Diane, with only 114 of her crew on board, hauled 
down her colours ; but the Justice, under cover of the darkness, 
effected her escape, and subsequently arrived at Toulon. The 
Diane was a fine frigate of 1142 tons, and was afterwards added 
to the* British navy under the name of Niobe, there being a 
Diana already in tms service. 

On the 3d of September General Vaubois held a council of 
war; at which the French officer* gave as decided a proof of 
their present wisdom, in unanimouiHy concurring to treat for a 
surrender, as of thek past folly, in having unanimoi^ly sworn 
that they never would do so. Accordingly, on Ihe 4th, a 
j&g of truce was sent to Major-general Pigot commanding 
the allied forces on shore ; and on the 6th the major- 
geneml and Captain Martin, on the part of the British, and 
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General Vaubois and Rear*adiniral Vilieneuve, on the part of the 
French, settled the terms of capitulation. These, alike ho- 
nourable to both parties, were executed on the same day ; and 
the fortress of Valetta and its dependencies were immediately 
surrendered to the British. Of the two 64s in the port, one 
only, the Ath4nien, was in a seaworthy state, and she was 
a remarkably fine ship of 1404 tons. The Carthae4naise frigate 
was in a similar stated to the D4go, and thererore not worth 
removing. 

We must not quit the subject of Malta without naming as 
the principal person to whom the loyal inhabitants were indebted 
for the expulsion of their cruel invaders. Captain Alexander John 
Ball of the Alexander 74. This officer had served on shore 
during the greater part of the blockade, and, by the warmth of 
his attachment no less than the wisdom of his measures, had 
endeared himself to the Maltese. Captain Ball therefore was 
the fittest person to preside over them ; and to that office, some 
short time after the surrender of the island, he was appoinfl^ 
by the British government. 

When we last quitted the shores of Egypt we left the two 
commissioners from General Kleber, and those from the 
grand vizier, on board the Tigre, Cwtain Sir Sidney Smith, 
contending with a gale of wind. That gale prevented the 
ship from returning to Alexandria until the 17th or 18th of 
January. In the mean time, however, the conferences had been 
carried on ; and the result was, that the parties landed and re- 
paired to the newly captured fort of El-Aiicb, and there, on the 
24th of Janua^, signed a convention for the evacuation of 
^ypt by the French army. Or rather, a convention to that 
effect was signed by General Desaix and M. Poussielgue, as 
the plenipotentiaries of General K16ber, and by Mustapha- 
Bachid l^endi and Mustapha-Basycheh Effendi, as the pleni- 
potentiaries of his highness the Grand Vizier ; but not by Sir 
Sidney Smith. On the 28th, at Salahieh, this treaty was ratified 
by General Kl6ber, and subsequently, we believe, by the grand 
vizier. 

The convention consisted of 22 articles, the chief of which 
were, that the French army should evacuate Egypt, embarking 
at Alexandria, Rosetta, and Aboukir ; that there shoul^ be an 
aniiistice of three months, or longer if necessary ; that all sub- 
jects of the Sublime Porte prisoners among the French sfiould 
be set at liberty; and that vessels containing the French army 
should have proper passports to go to France, and not to be 
molested by any of the belligerents. 

The fhoment this convention was signed. Sir Sidney Smith 
sent a copy of it to his government by the hands of Major 
Douglas of the Tigre’s marines ; and on the 25th of March, 
1800, the convention vras announced^n the London Gazette as 
one by which it had been agreed " that the French troops now 
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in Egypt should evacuate the country^ and should be allowed 
to- return to France.” This notice of the El-Arich treaty by the 
official oigan of the British government implied an approval of 
the measuie ; but^ long before its appearance in the Gazette^ the 
convention bad been disowned and denounced by a party, with* 
eat whose entire concurrence it could not be carried .into effect- 


Having employed all the month of February in making ar- 
rangements for removing his army according to the terms or the 
treaty, General Kleber might well be surprised when, in the 
early part of March, he was informed by the captain of the 
Theseus 74, then cruising off Alexandria, that, by Sir Sidney 
Smith’s orders, he could allow no other vessel to demrt from 


the ports of Egypt. Soon afterwards came a letter rrom Sir 
Sidney himself, dated at the Isle of Cyprus on the 20th of 
February, informing the French general, that the commander-in- 
chief of the British fleet in the Mediterranean had received 


orders which opposed the immediate execution of the treaty of 
Ef-Arich. Aflmost immediately upon this communication fol- 
lowed a letter from Lord Keith himself, in which his lordship 
acquaints the French general, that he has received positive 
orders to consent to no capitulation with the French troops in 
Egypt and Syria, unless they lay down their arms and surren- 
der as prisoners of war, abandoning all the ships and stores in 
the port and citadel of Alexandria; that, in case of such capi- 
tulation, the troops would not be allowed to return to France 
without exchange ; that all ships having troops on board, and 
sailing from Egypt with passports signed by others than those 
whoHiave a right to grant them, will be detained as prizes. 

The instant he had read this letter. General Kleber deter- 
mined to give battle to the grand vizier, who had already been 
making several hostile demonstrations : he, nevertheless, replied 
calmly to Lieutenant Wright, the bearer of it, “ You shall know 
to-morrow the answer I mean to give to your admiral.” That 
very night the French general had the letter of Lord Keith 
printed ; and, the next morning, with Proclamation ” for a 
bead, and with “ Soldats ! on ne repond a une telle insolence 
que par des victoires : preparez-vous d combattre ! ” fora post- 
script, issued it to his army^ 

iUthough, as we have elsewhere stated. Sir Sidney Smith did 
not affil his signature to the formal convention concluded at £1- 
AricB, he appears to have signed, conjointly with General De- 
saix and M. roussielgue, a preliminary document containing the 
basis of the treaty, nnd the third and last article of which runs 
in these words : “ That the French army evacuate Egypt, with 
arms and baggage, whenever the necessary means for «j^ach eva- 
euation shalfbave been procured, and to withdraw to the ports 


^ GenemlSiDesaix, Davoust^^d a few other officers of distinction *had 
fimdf for Fmce. 
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i»hich shall be agreed upon* This agreement, bears date on 
boaid the Tigre, 8 Nirdse/^ or December 29,. the very day on 
which tibe French commissioners repaired on hoard at Six Sid- 
ney’s invitation. It was natumh therefore, that Sir Sidney 
should feel highly mortified and indignant at the. refusal, of his 
superiors to ratify a treaty which he (it has never been contended 
unauthoritatively) planned and matured. His letter to M. Pous- 
stelgue, of date March 8, forcibly depictures the bitterness of 
his feelings on the subject. ^ 

In all the versions of this affair to which we have had access, 
it is stated that Lord Keith, in refusing to ratify the treaty, was 
merely complying with the instructions be had received from 
his government. Indeed, his own words to General Kl^ber 
are : I inform you that I have received positive orders from' his 
majesty to consent to no capitulation with the French army 
under your command in Egypt and Syria, unless &.c.” But 
what says Lord Keith, in a letter dated more tHkn two months 
afterwards, and addressed to M. Poussielgue ? I have given no 
orders or authority against the observance of the convention 
between the grand vizier and General Kl^ber, having received 
no orderTon this head from the king's ministers. Accordingly,* 

I was of opinion that his majesty should not take part in it ; 
but, since the treaty has been concluded, his majesty being . 
desirous of showing his respect for his allies, I have received 
instructions to allow a passage for the French troops.” « 

Upon the whole, therefore, we are disposed to acquit, the 
British, government of the chief blame in this most discreditable 
business, and to transfer it to Vice-admiral Lord Keith ; who, 
doubtless, had a precedent to quote in the still more disgraceful 
bre4ch of faith committed by Lord Nelson in Naples bay; and 
who might naturally feel somewhat personally afiected at being, 
by Sir Sidney Smith’s blightful interference, thus suddenly cut 
off from becoming a principal sharer in that golden harvest 
which the great expedition on foot was almost certain to reap. 

Whatever, or whoever, may have been the cause of the rup- 
ture of the £1-Arich treaty, that rupture stimulated the injured 
party, against every calculation of force and number, to wreak 
the most signal vengeance upon the Turks, who undoubtedly were 
not those by whom the breach of faith had been cohimitted. 
Unluckily for them, however, they happened to be in immediate 
contact with the enraged French army ; the grand vizier, with 
his host of turbans, having possessed himself of the different 
Bti*ongliolds, the instant die French had quitted them on their 
way to the coast to embark under the terms of the treaty. 

The filst battle was fought on the 20th of March, at the vil- 
lage of Matarieh (built upon the ruins of the ancient Heliopolis), 

** Although** appears to be the proper word, but thus it stands in a work 
(Brenton, vol. iii., p.57) now before us, and the only authority on the subject 
to which, at this moment, we have the means of reterring. « 
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Ixtween the French army under Genenl K14ber, stated at 
10,000 men, and the Turkish army under the Grand Vizier 
Jussuf, stated at the enormous amount of from 60,000 to 80,000 
men. After five dajrs’ fighting in the plains of the province of 
Charquieh, during which the Turks were driven from village to 
Tillage, the French gained the entire victory ; and the grand 
vizier, taking horse at Salalieh, fled across the desert with 
scarcely 500 followers, leaving his camp, artillery, and baggage 
to the conquerors. Of the loss on the French side we are not 
informed, but it was probably of trifling amount; while the loss- 
of the Turks, including those left dead on the field, or different 
fields of battle, massacred by the Arabs, and who perished in the 
desert, is represented to have exceeded 50,000. 

After the suppresaon of a revolt at Cairo, and the expulsion 
of a small British force under Lieutenant-colonel Murray, which 
had been disembarked from the 50-gun ship Centunon, and 
some smaller ttessels at Suez, General Kl^ber, towards the end 
of the month of April, found himself again in tolerably quiet 
possession of the principal posts formerly occupied by the 
Ficnch army in Egypt. 

It was not, it appears, until towards the middle of June, that 
General KI4ber received any intimation of the desire of the 
British government to renew the convention which had been 
broken off in the manner we have related. Either feeling not 
disposed to trust a second time to those who had once deceived 
him, or^ancying himself too firmly established in his possession 
to ^ easily ousted, the French general refused to negotiate; 
and instantly began strengthening the principal defences along 
the coast, and making the best arrangements in his power to 
repel the attack which, he considered it likely, would soon 
be made by the British. 

An event, however, soon occurred, which the French Egyptian 
army h|d good reason to deplore. On the 14th of June, as 
Generab^Kl^ber, accompanied by the architect Protain, was 
walking along a terrace belonging to his palace at Cairo, a 
stranger, indifferently habited in the oriental costume, rushed 
out of an adjoining gallery and stabbed the general with a 
poniard. Mortally wounded. General K16ber had only time 
to support himseli against the wall of the terrace, and cdl out 
to a oomestic whom he saw approaching, “ A moi, guide, je suis 
assassin^ !” M. Protain, in the mean while, having no arms but 
a small stick, was endeavouring to bold the murderer till some one 
arrived to secure him ; but the latter, stabbing M. Protain badly, 
but not mortally, in six places, disengaged himself, and# having 
leplunged bis dagger into the heart of bis first victim^ fled into 
the’ gardens of the palace. On seeing the comUiander-in-chief - 
fidl, the guide, instead of running towuds him, hastened to the^ 
■house of General Dumas, where a large party of general officers 
was then assemIriM. • 
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After a long search, a suspected individual was taken, named 
Soleyman>«l>Halebi, a native of Syria, aged 24 years, and by 
profession a clerk or writer. When accused of the crime, he 
stoutly denied it; but the bastinado, applied to the soles of the 
poOT wretch's feet produced a confession. Let us hasten to 
relate the horrid business that followed. The man was’ evidently 
a religious ianatic : indeed he is so described in the French 
accounts ;* and no greater proof of the fact is required, than 
that, although tortured to death in a manner which might Jiave 
shaken the constancy of a North-American Indian, Soleyman died 
sin^g, in a loud and steady voice, the creed of his faith. 

A few days before the French army, now under the command 
of General Aballah-Jacques Menou, assisted at this most dis- 
gi^ful exhibition, their late commander-in-chief was buried 
with military honours in the suburbs of Cairo ; and we must do 
him the justice to say, that General E16ber, among his enemies, 
no less than among his friends, bore the character of a brave 
officer and an honourable man. The character of his successor 
will be sufficiently developed, as in our next year's account we 
proceed in bringing to a close die French Egyptian campaign. 

BRITISH AMD SPANISH PLBETS. — ^ATLANTIC. 


Some account has already been given of the operations, along 
the south-west coast of France, of a British.squadron under the 
command of Captain Sir Edward Pellew. Early in the month 
of August Rear-adnural Sir John Borlase Warren, Vho com- 
manded another detached squadron cruising in the bay of Biscay, 
taking Sir Edward under his command, made sail for, and on 
the 25th arrived in the bay of Playa-de-Dominos on the coast of 
Spain, with the 


Gnn-ship 
98 LoDdon 


Rendwn 


74 ^ 


Imp^tucux 
Coura^eux 
LCaptain . 


. Captain John Child Purvis. 

( Rear-admiral (b.) Sir J. B. Warren, bart.,K.B. 
\ Captain Thomas Eyles. 

. „ Sir Edward Pellew, hart. 

. „ Samuel Hood. 

. „ Sir Richard John Strachan, bt. 


lliere were also four or five frirates and ^sloops besides a fleet 
of transports containing a strong body of troops, commanded by 
Lieutenant-general Sir James Pulteney ; and which troops in con- 
junction with the ships of war, were to attack the defences that 
protected the following Spanish squadron, lying ready for sea in 
the harbour of Ferrol : 


Gim<ihlp 

I jA Real-Carlos, 

^ ^ San-Hermenegildo, 

96 ' San-Fernando, 


GiiD-ship 

80 Argonauts, 

. . C San- Antonio, 
\ San- Augustin. 


Victoires et Conquetes, tome xiv, p. 268. 
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On die same evening, after a fort of eight 24rpounderB had 
been, silenced by the fire of the Imp4tueux 74,, Brilliant 28-gun 
ficigate,. Cynthia sloop, and St-Vincent gun-boat, the troops wem 
dij^mbarked on the sWes of the bay, along with 1 6 field- pieces, 
without the^ loss of a man. ^ They were attended by a detach- 
ment of seamen from the ships of war, to cany 8Caling<^ladders 
and drag the guns up the heights ; a service which the seamen 
performed with their accustomed alacrity. 

Scarcely had the British troops gained the summit of the first 
xid^e, when the rifle-corps under Lieutenant-colonel Stewart 
fell in with, and drove back, a detachment of tlie enemy, with 
some loss, including among the wounded the lieutenantrcoloneL 
At daybreak on the 26tfa, a considerable body of the enemy was 
repulsed, chiefly by the brigade under Major-general the Ead 
of Cavan. This advantage, with the comparatively slight loss 
of 16 killed and 68 wounded, gave the British the complete and 
undisturbed possession of the heights of Brion and Balon, which 
overlook the town and harbour of Ferrol. The general says, in 
his despatch, that he bad now an opportunity of observing 
minutely the situation of the place, and of forming, from the 
reports of prisoners, an idea of the strength of the enemy. He 
did so, and rec]^uested the British rear-admiral to embark the 
troops and their cannon. All of which was done the same 
evening, in the ablest manner ; and, as at the disembarkation, 
without the loss of a man. « 

If Ge^ral Pulteney's prisoners,” in their rworts, were as 
wide of me truth as Don Francisco Melgarejo’s ** French sailor,” 
the Spaniards would not want men or guns to ffighten away an 
invader. The sailor insisted that the British had landed 15,000 
men, and that they had 1000 killed, including a lieutenant- 
general and a colonel, and 800 wounded. The Spaniards them- 
selves declare, that they bad, at no time, more than 4000 men 
under arms, including 500 sailors and some militia ; whereas we 
find, by Lieutenant-general Pulteney’s letter in the Gazette, that 
seven British regiments (one with both battalions) and a rifle- 
corps shared in the loss. The probability then is, that there 
were at least 8000 British, to combaC 4000 Spanish troops. 
That they did not do so, w& matter of just triumph to the 
latter.' At all events the navy performed its part; and so would 
the army, or even two thirds of it, had circumstances permitted 
it to act;” 

With his squadron and fleet of transports. Sir John after- 
wards proceeded to Gibraltar, and there formed a junction with 
a much larger force under the Mediterranean command er-in- 
cfatef. On the 2d of October Lord Keith sailed from Gibraltar 
with 22 ships of the line, 37 frigates and sloops, and 80 trans- 
ports, having on board about 18,000 men, under the command 
of General Sir Ralph Abercromby. With this powerful force, 
the yice-|tdmiral, oistlle 4th, came to an anchor in the bay of 
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Cadiz, and summooad the Iowa to surrender, in order to get 
possession of the Spanish squadron at anehor in the harbour. 

reply of Bon Thomas de Morla, the governor of Cadiz,, ac- 
quainting die two British commanders-in-chief that the plague 
was ragiiig in the town and environs, put a stop, at once to all 
hostile measures against the miserable inhabitants, and sent the 
expedition back to Gibraltar, to be employed against a different 
nnemy in the manner we shcdl hereafter have to relate. 


LIGHT SQUADRONS AND SINGLE SHIPS. 

Having given an account of the first engagement fought 
between an American and a French frigate, we shall offer no 
apology for inserting in these pages an account of the second. 
On the 1st of February, at 7 h. 30 m. a. m., the United States’ 
36-gun frigate Constellation, still commanded by Commodore 
Thomas Truxton,’**' being about five leagues to the westward of 
Basseterre-road, Guadaloupe, working to windward, discovered 
in the south-east quarter, standing south-west, the French 40- 
gun frigate Vengeance, Captain Sebastieii-Louis-Marie Pichot. 

The American commodore immediately went in chase ; and 
M. Pichot ran from him, for the reason, as alleged afterwards by 
some of the French officers, that the Vengeance had her decks 
encumbered with hogsheads of sugar, which she had brought 
from* Guadaloupe, and was carrying to Europe, Let' that have 
been as it may, at 8 p. m. the Constellation got withip hail of 
the Vengeance, and received a fire from her stern and quarter 
guns. In a little time the former, having gained a position 
on the French frigate’s weather quarter, opened a very destruc- 
tive fire; and to which, from ner position, the Constellation 
received a much less effective return, than if she had run fairl;^ 
alongside. The mutual cannonade continued, in this manner, 
until nearly 1 a. m. on the 2d; when the Vengeance, owing to 
the damaged state of the Constellation's rigging and masts, par- 
ticularly her mainmast, was enabled to range ahead out of gun- • 
4shot, and the battle ended. 

The force of the Constellation, in guns, men, and size, has 
ali'eaci^ been given.f The armament of the Vengeance, with the 
addition of four brass 36-pounder carronades, was the same as 
f,hat of her sister-ship, the Resistance, captured in March, 
1797 ;J and her complement may dlso be stated the same as the 
latter’s, exclusive of about 60 passengers. 

The loss sustained by the American frigate amounted to one 
officer knd 13 seaihen and marines killed, and two officers and 
23 seamen and marines wounded. That of the Vengeance is 
represented, in the American accounts,, at 150 in killed and 


See voLii., p.a23. 


f Ibid., p. 324.^ 


% Ibid., p. 81. 
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wounded ; but, according to a published letter from one of her 
passengersi it amounted to only 20 men killed and 40 wounded. 

The officer killed on board the Constellation was Mr. James 
Jervis, a young midshipman, who, with some of the men, fell 
overboard with the mainmast. It seems this young gentle- 
man,’’ says Commodore Truxton, ^^was apprized of the mast 
gding in a few minutes, by an old seaman ; but he had already 
so much of the principle of an officer in^afted on his mind, 
not to leave his quarters on any account, that he told the men, 
if ‘the mast went, they must go with it ; which shortly afterwards 
occurred, and only one man was saved.” 

Although, undoubtedly, the American frigate was the superior 
both in force and effectiveness, yet, had the Constellation made^ 
a prize of the Vengeance, no one can deny that it would have 
redounded to the honour of Commodore Truxton, and been a ' 
subject of fair triumph to so young^a navy as that of the United 
States. But, if it be true, as the Trench captain is represented 
to have stated, that the dag of the Vengeance came down three 
times during the contest, what was the Constellation about that 
she did not attempt to take possession ? It would seem that the 
Constellation, notwithstanding she was to windward, persisted in 
remaining at too great a distance from her antagonist, to observe, 
in the dark, what the latter was doing. According to Captain 
Pichot’s account, indeed; the Vengeance lost all three masts by 
the Constellation's fire ; and yet Commodore Truxton, althougn 
so minute in his Journal” as to tell us that, previous to the 
action, he got the large trumpet in the lee gangway ready to 
speak ” the French frigate, takes no notice of the loss of her masts. 

The most extraordinary circumstance, however, remains to be 
told. Th^V engeance, M. Pichot declares, was compelled, owing 
{o the inexperience of her crew, to remain stationary for three 
ddys, while jury-masts were erecting; and, during the whole of 
that time, the Constellation lay to windward, with her fore 
^^d mizen masts still standing (her mainmast had fallen a few 
minutes after the firing had ceased), and yet did not bear down, 
or evince the least inclination, to xenew the engagement. The 
Constellation, soon afterwards, made sail for and anchored in 
Port-Royal, Jamaica ; and tfie Vengeance, no less happy than 
surprisea at such an escape, steered for Curagoa, where she ar- 
rived in a very shattered state. 

No sooner did the comipodore’s account of his rencontre 
reach the United States, than his fellow-citizens, particularly 
those of his own, or the federal party, set to work to bring to 
an issue on paper, that which had been lef^ undecided on the 
ocean. They pronounced and published the action as a"' victory ; 
ate dinners, and drank themselves drunk, in honour of it ; and, 
when the commodore arrived in port, assailed him on all sides 
with addresses of congratulation, lounged on assertions that the 
coipmodore’s lettav Imd never sanctioned, and from which. 
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^though not possessed perhaps of a very extraordinary share, 
^ modesty mast have, recoiled. 

We formerly mentioned, that the merchants of London pre- 
sented the commodore with a piece of plate for having captured 
the Insurgente. Such was actually the spirit of party in the 
United States, that the democrats abused Uommodore Truxton, 
calling him Tory^ &c., for having accepted it. About the 
middle of the year 1800 the commodore was promoted to the 
command of the 44-gun frigate President; but the moment the 
democrats came into power, on March the 4th in the succeeding 
year, he was displaced, and, as a proof how liberal republics can 
be, was never afterwards put in command. The more moderate 
^mong the democrats, however, did at length relent a little ; and 
TJommodore Truxton got appointed 1[of all places for a commo- 
dore!) sheriff of Philadelphia; in which office he realized an 
independency. 

On the 6th of February, pt 6 a.m., the British 16-gun ship- 
sloop Fairy (armed similarly to ‘Rattlesnake, vol. ii., p. 348), 
Captain Joshua Sydney Horton, and 18-gun brig-sloop. Harpy 
(same force as Racoon, vol. ii., p. 369), Captain Henry Bazely, 
weighed and set sail from St.-Aubin’s bay in the island of Jersey, 
with the wind a fresh breeze at north-west, to reconnoitre the 
port of St.-MaIo, and discover if a French frigate, which on the 
preceding evening had chased the 14-gun brig Seaflower, Lieut. 
Murray, had got into that harbour. At 11 h. 30m.A. m.. Cape 
Frehel bearing south-east distant five or six miles, a large ship, 
evidently a frigate, was discovered in the south-south-west Quar- 
ter, running down close alongshore to the westward, with a light 
breeze nearly aft, or from the south-south-east. This was the 
French 38-gun fixate Pallas, Captain Jacques Epron, from St.- 
Malo bound to &est, and the same, as it appears, that had 
chased the Seaflower. 

At about 20 m. p. M., seeing no chance of bringing the Pallas 
to action while she remained so close under the land, Captaia^ 
Horton tacked and stood off, in the hope that the frigate would^' 
follow the two sloops to an offing. This the Pallas immediately 
did ; and at 1 p. m. an engagement, within pistol-shot, com- 
menced between her and the Fairy and Harpy, the latter close 
astern of her companion.' The action, during which the Harpy 
obtained several opportunities of raking the Pallas, continued 
until 3 p. M. ; when the French frigate ceased firing, and made 
all sail to the northward and eastward, having the wind now 
from the south-west. 

So great were the damages which the Fairy and Harpy had 
received^in their rigging and sails, that it was not until 3 h. 15 m. 
p. M. that the sloops were in a condition to make sail in chase. 
About this time the Pallas, observing two sail nearly ahead, or 
in the north-east by north, hauled up to the northward and 
westward. Captain H#rtop immediately made the signal for 
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tile Bai^y, who was the more advanced in the chase, to endea< 
tout' to gain the wind of the enemy. At 4 p.M. three sail, 
inolading the two already noticed as seen by the PaUas, were 
discovered by the two sloops. No doubt being entertamed that 
the vessels approaching were friends, the Pairy made the signal 
for .an enemy ; which was repeated by the Harpy, both sloops 
firms -gims every five minutes to enforce attention to it. 

fnese ships, then working op from the fiorthward with a light 
vnnd from tne south-east by south, were the British 38-gim 
firigate Loire, Captain James Newman Newman, 20-gon ship 
Banae, Ckiptain Lord Proby, and 16-gun ship-sloop ilailleur. 
Captain William James Turquand ; and all of which had sailed 
from Plymouth on the 27tl^and 28th of January, purposely tqn 
intercept the Pallas and a corvette, expected to to on their way 
from St.-Malo to Brest. At 4 h. 15 m. p.m. the Pallas bore 
away large ; and, in order to deceive her new pursuers and dis- 
tract their attention, hoisted .English colours, and endeavoured 
to repeat the signal made by the Fairy and Harpy. At 4 h. 
30 m. p. M. Roche Douvre bore from thoiFairy north-north-east 
distant six or seven miles; and at 5h. 30 m. p.v.tlie Pallas bore 
west, and the Harpy west by south, the breeze now light from the 
south-east. 

At 7 p. M. Captain Bazely received orders to go ahead, as far 
as signals were discernible between the two sloops, and make 
the private signal to the two ships, the Loire and Dana4, upon 
her lee bow. Thi^ was done, and subsequently the Fairy also 
made the private signal ; but it was not answered by either the 
Loire, Dana5, or Railleur, which latter was considerably ahead 
and to windward of her two consorts. Notwithstanding this 
apparent remissness. Captain Horton was tolerajjly satisfied that 
the ships approaching were friends, and therefore stood on in 
chase of the Pallas. We may add to this, that Captain New- 
man also knew (although that is no excuse for not answering the 
private signal), that the two ships and brig in sight were the 
Pallas, Fairy, and Harpy ; having learnt from Lord Proby, who 
had been detached for information to Jersey, upon what mission 
the two sloops had sailed. 

At about 7 h. 46 m. p.m., observing a^ead, and close under 
the Seven Islands, a ship apprqaifiiing, which was the Railleur, 
the Pallas tacked ; and at 8 p. m., while passing about three 
miles to windward of th9 Harpy, and at a still greater distance 
from the Loire, both on the opposite or larboard tack, was fired 
at, of course, without effect, by the Lc-ire. The latter and the 
Ham then tacked in chase ; and at about 9 p. h. the Loire 
the Fairy, who had also just tacked, and whosh com- 
‘t^troer informed Captain Newman of the name and force of the 
iHlllas, at that time ** about a gun-shot and a half” upon the 


. Fairy’s weather quarter. Whether owing to bad management, 
bad sailing, or disabled rigging from Her previous action with 
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the two sloops, the Pallas was gradually gained upon by the 
chasing ships, the Loire, Railleur, and Harw especiaHy. 

At ^ut 10 h. 30 ml p. m. the Loire had weathered her op* 
ponent so much as to beableto set her topgallant studding- 
sails, and at 11 p. m. arrived up widi the Pallas. The Railleur,. 
being ahead of the Loire, was directed to fire her broadside and 
drop astern. This the sloop did ; and immediately afterwards^ 
the nearest of the Seven Islands bearing south-west by south 
distant about 750 yards, the Loire commenced a close^ action 
with the Pallas, who opened a spirited fire in return. In a 
little time a battery upon the island, of several guns and ja 
howitzer, began a smart fire i^n the British ships, and did 
considerable damage to the Loire. In this way the action con- 
dnued between the French frigate and shore-battery on one 
side, and the Loire, Railleur, Harpy, and Fairy on the other ; the 
combatants all on the starboard tack, with the wind, as before, 
blowing moderately from the south-east. 

At about 1 h. 30 m. a. m. on the 6th, the Harpy fetched close 
under the stern of the ]|pilleur, then engaging the Pallas with 
great gallantry, and poured her broadside into the French 
frigate’s quarter. This was repeated with such destructive 
effect, as to induce some one on board the frigate (especially aa 
a man had been shot while ascending the mizen shrouds with a 
lantern to repeat the signal of surrender) to hail the brig with 
the exclamation, Ne tirez pas encore, messieurs, nous sommes 
a vous.” The Harpy then ceased her fire, aa about the same 
time did the Loire, Railleur, and Fairy. The Loire and Harpy 
each lowered down a boat and sent her first lieutenant (Edmund 
Rayner and James Watson) to take possession of the prize. 
Conceiving, from a bustle abaft on board the Railleur, that a man 
had fallen into tifb water, Lieutenant Watson yawed out of his 
course: in consequence of this, the Loire’s boat reached the 
Pallas a few minutes before the Harpy's ; but the latter had the 
honour of conveying Captain Epron to the Loire. 

The established complement of the Loire was 284 men and 
boys ; but she had on board no more than 260, about 100 of 
whom had "volunteered” from the prison-ships, and ran from 
their quarters almost as soon as the action commenced. Of 
those 260 in crew, the Loire lost three seamen killed, and three 
midshipmen (Watkins Owen Pell, Francis William Eves, and 
John Allen Medway), 16 seamen, and one marine wounded. 
The Railleui*, out of a complement of 76 men and boys, had one 
midshipman (William Prothers) and one gunner's mate killed, 
and three seamen and one marine wounded. The Fairy, out of 
a complement of 120 men and boys, had, in the day action, four 
seamen killed, her commander (slightly), purser (Mr. Hughes), 
and six seamen wounded, four of them badly ; but in the night 
action the Fairy had only one seaman wounded. The Harpy, 
out of a crew the same as the Fairy’s, had one seaman killed 
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and three wounded in her Srst action, but escaped without^ Bfnv 
casualty in her second ; making the total loss on the British 
side nine killed and 36 wounded. 

The official letter of Captain Newman does not mention a 
word of any loss having been sustained by the Pallas : a very 
improper omission^ as it leads to an inference that the enemy^s 
fri^te struck her colours without having lost a man in the 
action. That such was not the case is clear, as well from the 
state of the ship's hull, which was pierced by shot in several 
places, as from the state of her lower masts, all three of whicji, 
just before daylight on the 7th, went over her side in a squall. ^ 
^Captain Newman states that the crew of the Pallas numbered 
360 ; but the officers of the latter swore, in the prize-court, that 
they had 362 men when the action, meaning, we presume, that 
with the two sloops, commenced. Hence the 12 men con- 
stituting the difference between the two statements, were, in all 
probability, killed in the preceding or day action. A greater 
loss than that must, we suppose, have been incurred in the night 
action, when the Loire's neavy broadsides came into play; 
but, for the reason already stated, we are unable to give the , 
particulars. 

Instead of exhibiting the usual comparative statement, we 
shall merely say, that, unaided by any of her consorts, the 
Loire, mounting 46 guns (long 18 and 9 pounders, with 32- 
pounder carronades), was more than a match for the Pallas ; 
and that the latter’s defence was highly creditable to her officers 
and crew. 

The Pallas was a remarkably handsome frigate of 1029 tons, 
and had never before been at sea. She was of course purchased 
by government ; and, under the name of Piqiie, long continued 
a fevourite 36-gun frigate in the lists of the Hrifish navy. 

For what, on one side at least, may be called a single-ship 
action, the details of the occurrences which led to the capture of 
the French frigate Pallas have given us considerable trouble, and 
are not yet drawn up to our entire satisfaction. Not, however, 
because there has been so little said or written on the subject, 
for few actions of the kind have given rise to so much discus- 
sion, as the pages of the Naval Chronicle can testify ; but owing 
to the obscure and contradictory stat aments which have been 
published, all resting upon atfthority equally resectable. At all 
events, no one can deny that the conduct of Captains Horton 
and Bazely was highly gallant and praiseworthy. Nor must the 
efforts of the Harpy be disparaged simply because she was an 
18-CTn sloop. The Harpy was armjd in the same manner as 
thelPelican, that had rendered herself so famous in beating off 
Medce; and the former’s 32-pounder carronades, in the 
dtfse and raking position in whicn they were frequently fired, 
did considerable mischief to the Pallas, as Captain Epron him- 
self was candid enough to acknowledge. 
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AHhougb, Qwing to ^ some* omission Captain Newman's 
letter, a ntUe delay occurred in doing justice to the claims^ of 
Captain Bazely, that officer, as^well as his brother commander. 
Captain Horton, was at length promoted to post-rank. 

On the 1st of March, in the middle pf the night, the British 
12-pounde^ 36rgun frigatOkN^reide) Captain Frederick Watkins, 
cruising off the Penmarcks» discovered to windward five ships 
and a schooner. As soon as she had made the necessary pre- 
paration for battle, the Ner^ide hauled up for the strangers ; 
which, at daylight on the 2d, were seen to be all armed vessels, 
arid were then lying to, as if determined to have a contest with* 
the British frigate. Nor will it be considered that the Fr^ch 
commodore had .formed a very rash resolve, when the foree of 
his squadron is stated. 

The largest ship was the Bellone, of Bordeaux, measuring 
643 tons, and mounting 24 long 8-pounders on the main deck, 
and six brass 36-poundier carronades on the quarterdeck and 
forecastle ; total 30 guns, with a complement of at least 220 
men.* The three remaining ships, also from Bordeaux, were 
the Vengeanccj^ of 18 long 8-pounderst and 174 men, Favorite, 
of 16 loilg 6-pounders and 120 men, and Huron, of 16 long 4- 
poundcrs and 87 men ; and the schooner was the Tirailleuse, of 
14 long 4-pounders and 80 men ; making a total of 94 guns and 
681 m€fn. 

Just as the Nereide arrived within gun-shot of these seemingly 
pugnacious privateeiismen, their l.^^arts failed them, and the four 
ships and schooner made all sail on different courses. The 
British frigate went in immediate chase, and continued the pui^- 
suit until night shut out the fugitives from her view. On the 
2d, however, at daylight, the Nereide regained a sight of one of 
the ships ,* and, after a 12 hours’ chase and a run of 123 miles, 
captured the Vengeance. 

On the dth of March, at 8 a. m., in latitude 50^ 2' north, 
longitude 14"^ 43' west, the British 18-pounder 36-gun frigate 
Phoebe, Captain Robert Barlow, was borne down upon, and 
fired at, by the French ship privateer Heureux, of 22 long brass 
12-poanders and 220 men. The latter, as it appeared, mistook 
the Phoebe for an Indiaman, and did not discover her mistake 
until she had arrived within point-blank musket-shot. The 
Heureux then wore upon the Phoebe’s weather bow, and hauled 
to the wind on the same tack ; hoping, by a well-directed fire, 
to disable the Pheebe’s masts, riggii^, and sails, and thereby 
eifect her escape. The fire from the British frigate, however, 
was too powerful to be withstood by so comparatively inferior a 
foe, and tlfe Heureux struck her colours. 

* In Captain Watkins’s letter in the Gazette, 420; probably a typo- 
graphical mistake. 

f Ibid. ; IS^-pounders, but we know they were only 8-pounders. , 
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‘ lid Phpebe had three seittoen hilled, or mortally woasded, 
a&^ three slightly wounded ; the Heureux, 18 men hilled, and 
2fi womuied, most of whom lost lunbs. The latter was a. t«t 
complete l^^-deck^ ship, coppwed and coppet^huteaeo, 
higlyy {^o)shed, and of large dimensiona, meawmng 698 tons. 
She was therefore readily purchased |^r the u^p.of the British 
navy, and, under the same name, became classed as a 22-gnn 
post-ship. 

On the 15th of March the British 20-gun ship Dona4, Cap- 
tain Lord Proby, wl^jh^ watching the French fleet in Brest^ 
became lost to the service under the following discreditable ciiy 
cumstances. At 9 h. 30 in. p. m., Jackson, one of the captains 
of the foretop, and who had been secretary ^ Parker in the 
Nore mutiny, assisted by some prisoners and a part of the crew, 
rtuhed on the quarterdeck, knocked down the master, and cut 
him severely over the head. They then threw him down the 
main hatchway, and battened down the grating, placmg over it 
the boats, filled with shot. By this means the remainder of 
the crew were prevented from reta||pg the ship. When the 
mutiny broke out, all the officers, except Lqrd Proby, the 
marine-officer, and the master, were in bed. On being informed 
by^ me marine-officer of what had happened, Lord Proby 
« attempted to get up the after hatchway, but found it already 
iiarded by nearly 20 men. One of them cut his lordship on 
le head ; and no possibility existed of forcing the hatchway. 
Lord Proby and the marine-officer tben.contnved to muster 
about ten cutlasses, four muskets, and some pocket-pistols. 
These were distributed among the most ^stwortby of about 40 
men ; who» when the business commenced, were asleep in their 
haiflmocks. The hope then was that the mutineers would be 
forced to keep the i^a ; but the wind unfortunately changed, 
and th^ were enabled the next morning, the 16tb, to fetch 
under Fort Conqu5te in Camaret bay, where they anchored the 
ship. Jackson then sent the jollyboat on board the Prench 
16-gun brig-corvette Colombe, at anchor in the bay ; and which 
brig on the 14th, with d convoy under her charge, had been 
ciuued in by the Dana5 herself. At 2 p. h. the first lieutenant 
«f the Colombe, accompanied by a detachment of soldiers, went 
on board the Dana^, and asked Lord Proby to whom he sur- 
rendered. His lordship replied, To the French nation, but 
,not to mutmeers.” '*Both vessels then steered for Brest, where 
they arrived on die. 17th, iftSr having been chased during several 
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hours by the frigafes^Aneu^n Itnd Boadicea, Captains Philip 
Charles Durham an^ lUchud Goodwin Keats; who,,deeeivea 
{>y Jackson’s hoisti^ the horary and numeric^ signals, sop>. 
^ 'tfled the Dana^ tone in chase of an enemy; Lord Prow 
' nad, however, «4hrown out of the cabuhwiiiaow, and snux 
jritt attached to box containing the privste 
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The officers of ^ Bsaos^ were isnded air Brest; bat die tja^ ^ 
company, inchidins tiie mutineers, were, to tEv latonaaffireit 
and dti«na ot the hdter, matclud to ZMnan pckAiH l^ce- 
admirat Bmiji; togathetwitb the commandant of nitrines andafl; 
the. other Freaeh offiecn at the poit» behaved with er^t fKmte- 
aeM and attai^oa to Load Ptoby ami bis officers ; the. whole of 
the formre’ expressing their utter detestation of 1^’eoaduct of 
the mutineers. Captain Louig-L6<m Jacob, fonnerfy of the 
36>gun frigate Bellone,. captured with ffie Bocbe in the year 
17w, nobly offined to give louis dPbrs for all t^ bank o( 
l^gland notes of the officers. Several of the latter, soon 
sfoerwards, were permitted to return to England oi^^heir 
parole.’ ‘ 

On the 20th of March, in the evening, as the British 
12-poander 32-gan frigate Mermaid, Captain Robert Dudley 
Oliver, and 16-gun ship'^loop Peterel (armed like the Fahy), 
Captain Francis WHliatn Austen, were cruising in the bay of 
Marseille, Captain Oliver directed the Peterel to keep clore in- 
shore by way of deception, thereby to capture any vessels t^ 
might be running along the coast. 

On the next morning some vessels of a convoy of 
from Cette bound to Toulon and Marseille under the profoction 
of an armed ship, brig, and xebec, wfsre* descried and chased, 
and two of them, a bark and bombard, both laden with whea^ 
captured. On the same afternoon, when near to Cape Cou-' 
ronne, the Peterel came to acttcm with the three armed vessels ; 
but which; after a short contest, observing the Mermaid, 
although at a> great distai^' beating up from to-leeward, made 
sail to get away. ' The shifT and xebec, one, the Cerf of 14 long 
brass ^pounders' and about 90 men, the other, the Lejoille 
^named after the captain of the 66a6reax),' commanded by the 
commodore of the division, Captain (de vais.) Pierre-Paul 
BaCcotd, and mounting six long brres &-poander8, and about 
SO men, effected their escape by running on shore. Tbe brig- 
corvette, which was the Ugurienne of Jd'long O-pounders and 
two 36-poander canonades, all brass, and 104 men, Lieutenant 
Fran^ois-Auguste Pelabo^d, after sustaining the fire of 
Peterel, in a running fi^f of an bonr and a half s dnration^^ 
wiihln 260 yards, and sometimes haR tbit distance only, of the" 
shore, struck her coloura ; at uduch time the Peterel was withm 
mx mBssof the town of Marseille. . 

Aldiough this service was perfc^oalid a heavy fire from 
a battrey ot four 24 or 18 pranders; and whougb, for a f^ 
mantes of the tune, the 8lo<^ temaind) en a rock, which her 
stem had tduehcd, the Peterel’s damages were ccafoied to 
ehet^udes hi her-reils, and to die upsetting of four of her 
pmmder) carronades. Her first lieutenant, gun^, at^ 30 
being absent in prisei^ the Peterel bad on board but 89 menand 
hoys; of whom she dad bo* have a aam but. The Idgurfoiaid 
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ha 4 .ber commander and one seaman killed, and one seaman and 
900 marioe \f(ounded. 

Admittine the active interference of the battery on shore to be 
a fvr set-off to the mere appearance of the Mermaid to leeward, 
thi# affur was very creditable to the officers and crew of the 
Peterel. lieutenant Pelabond, had he lived, would doubtless 
have expressed his sentiments on the premature ffight of his two 
consorts. As it was, the conduct of Captain Raccord, although 
among the members of hia court-martial we observe the fighting 
names of Bombart and Ufemet, was pronounced ** irreproach- 
able.” One thing we are bound to state : the Cerf is there 
described as “ une demie-chebeck,” and not as a ship-corvette. 
The Vessel, whatever may have been her rig or force, ^vas, we 
believe, totally wrecked ; but the Lejoille afterwards got off and 
reached Marseille. \ . 

The Ligurienne was a fine vesselW her class, well equipped 
with stores of all kinds, in excellent repair, and not two years 
old. She was built in a very peculiar manner, being fastened 
throughout with screw-bolts, so that she might be taken to 
pieces and set up again, with ease; and was originally in- 
tended, according to the account given by the' prisoners, to 
follow Buonaparte to Egypt. Screw-bolts were not qualifica- 
tions required in a British cruiser ; and therefore the ligurienne 
being found unadapted in other respects, was not purchased 
into the service. 

Before quitting Captain Austen, we shall relate another 
instance of his good conduct ; and in which, without coming to 
actual blows, he performed an important, and not wholly im- 
jmrilous service. On the 13th ofi August, at 10 a. m.', as the 
Peterel, being then attached to the squadron of Sir &dney Smith 
on the coast of Egypt, was standing in towards Alexandria, 
with the wind at north-north-west, a ship of the line, totally 
dismasted, was perceived aground between Aboukir island and 
tire fort or castle. The Peterel immediately hauled to the wind, 
and stood in the direction of the grounded vessel ; which was a 
Turkish 80-gun ship, of remarkable beauty commanded by 
Indiee-Bey. 

' At noon the Peterel ancjjored in four fathoms, about a mile 
and a half to the south-east of Aboukir island ; and a number 
of djerms were se^ to put off from the ship and pull towards 
the shore. At hair-pest nqpn three Turkish corvettes, that had 
come from the eastwai 4 > obehm'ed about a mile outside of the 
Peteml. -By this time the latter had hoisted out her pinnace ; 
and in it was immediately despatched the master, ,Mr. John 
•Qpgip^n, with nine men, to endeavour to set the ^ip on fire, 
Cpl^reventthe French fiom obtaining any of the stores, guns, 
qjMtnunnnition. ' 

j, master was soon oh board ; and by 2 h. 30 m. n. w., he 
and his active completely set the ship in flames. In 
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another hour Mr.Th(nnpson returned to the Peterel, hrinnng 
with him 13 Cheeks, all that remained of the 80*gan em’s 
crew ; one pmt, with the commander, having surr^dered to the 
French, and the other part having managed to escape to the 
three corvettes. To the neatest of toese, not one of which, i»m 
an alleged dread of being fired at.firom the shore, would anord 
toe slightest assistonce in preventing toe French from plundering 
toe wreck. Captain Austen sent toe 13. Greeks. As a proof 
that toe captain's promptitude had been of use, the French had 
already got out or the ship one of tfte quarterdeck guns, and 
were taking measures, when the Peterel entered the bay, to 
remove the remainder. At 5 p. h. toe Peterel weighed, and 
stood back to . the westward ; and, not long afterwards, the 
captain pacha testified hi^ sense of the service Captain Austen 
had performed, by predating him with a handsome sabre and 
rich pelisse. 

On the 5th of April, in the afternoon, as a British squadron, 
composed of the 74-gun ships Leviathan, Captain James Car- 
penter, bearing the flag of Kear-admiral John Thomas Duck- 
worth, and Swiftsure, CaptaiOj^Benjamin Hallowell, and the 18- 
pounder 36-gun frigate Emerald, Captain Thomu Mputray 
Waller, was cruising in the neighbourhood of the bay of Cadiz, 
12 sail tvere discovered from the mast-head. Chato was given; 
and at 3 a. m. on the 6to, the Emerald crossed and captured a 
Spanish ship, of 10 guns and 70 men, part of a conyby of 13 
ships and brigs, which had sailed on the 3d from Cadiz, ^ bound 
to South America, under toe protection of three frigates, two of 
which were the Carpien, Captain don Fraquin Porcel, and 
Floren^na, Captain don Mapuel Norates, both of the 34-gun or 
12-pounder class. 

At daybreak all the Spanish convoy had disappeared except 
a brig ; and she was so near and the weather so calm, that the 
boats of the Leviathan and Emerald, under the orders of Lieu- 
tenant Charles March Qregorv, second of toe Leviathan, were 
detached in pursuit of her. After “ a smart skirmish of forty 
minutes,” but in which no loss appears to have been sustmned 
on either side, the ** Los-Anglese,” or Barcelona, of 14 carriage- 
guns, six swivels, and 46 men, laden with bale goods, was cap- 
tured by Lieutenant Gregory and his boat-party. . 

Bytfie time this brig nad been secured, three sail were seen, 
e;wt, west, and south. The Swiftsure, b|i^ to leeward (the 
wind very light from toe northyjtM). vcas airected to chase 
south, and the Emerald, east; ^ile'toe Leviathan herself 
steered ^o the westward. At noon the Emerald made the signal 
for six saH in the north-east. On this the Leviathan put about 
and stood after the Emerald, and at ddek saw nine sail from'the 
mast-head. ' 

It was at this time nearly calm; but at 11 p.m. a fresh 
breeze sprang up from toe norto-wesb Profiting by i^ too 
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Iiemfhan and Emerald steered nor&, in the hope soon to erosfr 
tiheNtransers. At midni^t three sail were seen ; and at 2 A. v. 
OB the 7^ two of them were ascertaiaed to be tngates, standos 
to the no^-Borth-west, and close together. Irae Briti^ 74 
aad‘ now steered a parallel oonrse, proportioiiing their 

sail W oiat of the strangers, in order to be ready to commence 
the attack jnst before miybreak, the rear-admiral judiciously 
considering, that a fire commenced in the dark might alarm the 
oonroy and lead to their escape. 

At dawn of day the Leriadian and Emerald bore down upon 
the Carmen and Florentina, who had evidently mistaken them 
fiar a part of their convoy. On being hailed W the Leviathan^ 
the weathcrmost frigate crowded sail to get off ; as did also her 
.consort, then close npm her bow. A volley of mudietry failing 
to indtice the nearest frigate to strike, the Leviathan gave a yaw 
and fired all her guns before the gangiray, in the hope to bring 
down some of the fri'gate’s masts and yards, but without efiect. 
In a few minutes, however, the Emerald having m a very spirited 
as well as judicious manner, closed with the leewardiAost fngate,. 
theAwo became so disabled in their sails and rigging, that after 
firing a few straggling and in^ectual shot, and jnst as the 
Leviathan had gained a position to discharge her broadside inte 
both fidgites, wey hauled down their colours. 

The Emerald immediately proceeded in chase of the third 

S ate, but, appearing to lose groand in the pursuit, was re- 
ed and ordered to secure as many as she could of the convcw; 
finir of the largest of which, before dark, fell into her hands. 
In fhe mean time die Leviathan lay by the two Spanish frigates, 
until they were in a state to make sail ; which was not until two 
hours after the surrender. The 74 then stood after the remaining 
firigate ; but the latter had by this time so increased her dutance, 
tl^ the Leviathan gave up the pursuit, and proceeded with her 
prizes to Gibraltar. 

As a proof that the Carmen and Florentina bad not struck 
tiieir colonrs without making an honourable resistance, the first,, 
out of a crew of3‘40, bad one officer and 10 men killed, and 16 
mm wounded ; the second, out of a crew of 314, one officer and 
11 men killed, her captain, first lieote''nnt, and 10 men wounded. 
Each frigatp was laden witb^O quintals of quicksilver, for th» 
use of the mines at Lima. The Cmmen measured 908, and the 


Florentina 902 tonsJ 
12>j)onnder 36-gim n 
On tb* 12th of A 


td both were added to the British navy as 
utes. 

il 'Captain Juseph Baker, of the 16-gun 
on Cape Tiberon, de^tched (he mas- 
1^, in the six-oared cutter, with 10 mra, 
tvided, uod a swivel in her bow, to cnusa 
cape, in order, if possible, to intercept 
ft tWt usually 'navmte within a mile of 


.Momi ‘of toe small-craft that usually 'navmte within a n 
Ihi ||kn^ On the followhig day, the iftb, at 11 a. m. 
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Buckly perceiTed, and immediatdy pulled towards, a schooner 
lyii^ becalmed under the land. As tiie boat approached with}n 
hail, the schooner desired her to keep off, and, finding the m^er 
not attended to, op^ed upon her a me musketry. Heedless 
of tlus, the British in the boat boarded, and afWr a shmt But 
smart conflict on the ■ deck carried, the French privateer- 
sdiooner Diligente, of six carriage-guns, 30 stands of arms, and 
39 men actuafly on board. In this very gallant boat-attack, 
the British had only one man wounded ; the French, seren, and 
those dangerously. 

On the 21st of April, at 6 h. 30 m. a. h., the British hired 
lugger Lark, of 14 guns (twelve 12-pounder carronades and two 
fours), and 50 men and boys, laentenant Thomas Henry Wil- 
son, cruising off the Vlie passage into the Texel, discovered and 
chased a French cutter-privateer, which, after the exchange of 
a few broadsides, ran herself cm shore ; but, as the Lark was 
unable to get near enough to destroy her, tl^ privateer even- 
tually got off and i;eached in safety the Texel road. 

On me 25th, at 2 p.h., the Lark chased and soon came, up 
with another French cutter-privateer, which, after engaging the 
lugger for some time, ran on shore upon the Vlie island. Here 
the cotter, which was the Imprenable, Captain Sparrow, of 12 
long 3, and two long 8 pounders, and a crew of 60 men, de- 
fended herself pretty well for nearly an hour ; at the end of 
which her men began escaping to the shore, under the cover of 
a party of troops estimated at about 100. 

Seeing this. Lieutenant Wilson put off in the Lark’s small 
Ixiat, and directed the master, Mr. Thomas Geltins, to follow, 
in the large boat. With his handful of men, and in the face of 
a smart fire of musketry from the shore, to which by this .time 
all the French crew had escaped, lieutenant Wilmn boarded 
the Imprenable. Finding his endeavours to get the cutter afloat 
greatly impeded by the musketry from the troops, the lieutenant 
detached the master in the large boat to dislodge them from the 
sand-banks behind which they bad taken shelter. Tins dcme, 
the British succeeded, vritbout tiie slightest loss, in ^tting off 
the privateer, and carried her into Yarmouth roads. To add to 
the value of this gallant exploit, the Imprenable 1^ been a 
great pest to British commerce in the Norm Sea. , 

On the 10th of June Rear-admiral Sir Jc^n Borlase Warren, 
cruising off thePenmarcks with the .Renown and Defend 74s, 
Captains Thomas Eyles and Lord Hen^ Paulet, and Fisgard 
and Unicom fiigates, Captains Ihomas Byam Martin and Philip 
Wilkin8(A,,detached the boats of the squadrcm to attempt to 
,cotiout or destroy a convoy of brigs and chaste-mardes Ijring at 
St.>Croix, a small harbour withm the Penmarck rocks, and 
known to be laden with wine and provwioos fcc the Brest fleet. 

In the everting the boats, eight in number, namdy, two from 
the Renown, comnumded by lieutenant Henry Baik^ two 
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from the Fisgard, by Lieutenant William Dean, and Lieutenant 
of marines Mark A. Gerrard, two from the Defence, by Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Stamp, and two from the Unicorn, by Lieutenant 
William Price, assembled on Loard the Fisgard, then at anchor 
as near as possible to the shore. At 11 p. m., favoured by the 
darkness, Lieutenant Burke proceeded to execute the . service 
intrusted to him. The freshness of the vrind prevented the 
boats from reaching the enemy’s anchorage until . after daylight 
on the 11th; when, in opposition to a heavy battery, three 
armed vessels, and a constant fire of musketry from the shore, 
the British captured one gun-boat, Nochette, mounting two 
long 24-pounders, two chasse-mar^es, one of six, the other of 10 
guns, and eight merchant vessels. The remainder of the convoy, 
amounting to 20 sail, escaped capture by running upon the rocks. 

This spirited little affair cost the. JBritish only three seamen 
and one marine wounded. Among the officers not already 
named,, who distinguished themselves on the occasion, were 
acting ^'Lieutenant Hen^ Jane of the Renown, master’s mate 
John Fleming, and Lieutenant Killogrivoff, a volunteer from 
th& Russian service. 

On the night of the 23d of June the same British squadron, 
with, the exception of the Unicorn, having anchored off the 
Glenans, the boats, under the immediate direction of Captain 
Martin, proceeded to attack a French corvette mounting 28 guns, 
a brig of 18, lugger of 16, and cutter of 10 guns, lying at 
anchor, in company with several sail of merchant vessels, in 
Quimper riven At daybreak on the 24th the boats arrived off 
^e entrance of the river; and, for their protection in ascending 
it, two divisions of marines were landed, that on the right com- 
manded by Lieutenant Henry Burke of the Renown, and that on 
the left, by Lieutenant Mark A. Gerrard, gf the Fisgard ’s marines. 
The boats, under Lieutenant Robert Ya^er, in the mean time, 
pulled with all expedition to the attack, but soon found that the 
vessels had retired to an inaccessible distance up the river, 
lieutenant Yarker then landed, and, stormed, carried, and blew 
up, a battery mounted with two or three 24-pounders. Two 
other small tbrts, with their magasineig, were also blown iip by 
the British before they returned to thek ships, and that without 
the occurftnce of a ringle casualty. 

* Having received^information that a French corvette, with a 
large convoy from Sable-d’Olonne bound to Brest, was lying 
wiffiin the island of Noirmoutier, Sir John on the 1st of July 
anchored in Bourneuf bay, with the intention of detaching the 
boats of bis three ships against this force, consistihg of the 
ship Theresa, of 20 guns, a lugger of 12 guns, and a 
Oiatter ana two schooners, each of six guns, moored within the 
fi^ds at the bottom of the bay, in a strong position of defence, 
the protection of six batteries, at the south-east end 
of Noirinoiitie^esides flanking guns at every projecting point. 
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Having assembled on board the Fisgard, the boats pulled off 
in the evening, in three divisions, containing between them 192 
officers, seamen, and marines, under the orders of Lieutenant 
Burke, assisted by Lieutenants of marines John Ibompson and 
Charles Henry Ballinghall, of Ihe Renown, Lieutenant William 
Dean, and lieutenants of marines Mark .A. Gerard, of the 
Fisgard, and William Garrett and Hugh Hutton, of the Defence. 
At midnight the British in the boats boarded, and, alter much 
resistance and loss on the part of the French, carried the ship 
and the three other armed vessels, together with 15 sail of 
merchantmen ; all, as well as the aroAed vessels, laden with 
flour, com, provisions, bale-goods, and ship-timber, for the fleet 
at Brest. Finding it impossible to bring off his prizes, Lieu- 
tenant Burke caused them to be efl’ectually destroyed. 

In high glee at having performed this essential service without 
any loss, the British now proceeded on their return; but unfor- 
tunately, in attempting to pass over the sand-banks, the boats took 
the ground, and in less than ten minutes, lay perfectly dry. In this 
helpless situation. Lieutenant Burke and his party became exposed 
to a continual fire from the forts on Noirmouticr island, ana from 
about 400 French soldiers. Notwithstanding so formidable an 
opposition, the British commenced an attack upon some other 
vessels afloat near them, in the hope to secure one sufficiently 
large to carry them all off. This they accomplished, and, with 
great intrepidity and exertion, drew her upwards of two miles 
over the sands, until she floated ; by which time the men were 
nearly up to their necks in water. It appears that 92 officers, 
seamen, and marines (several of them, including Lieutenants 
'.Burke, I'hompson, and Ballinghall, wounded) were now taken 
prisoners ; but that the remainder of the party, numbering in all 
100, forced the French to retreat, and then got back to their 
ships by means of the boats they had taken. This was a very 
gallant, and, but for the latter half of it, would have been a very 
successful and important, boat-service. 

On the 27th of June a British squadron, composed of the 12- 
pounder 32-gun frigate Andromeda, Obtain Henry Inman, 28- 
gun frigate Nemesis, Captain Thomas Baker, one 20-gun ship, 
iwo ship-sloops, one bomb-vessel, and 11 fire-ships, gun-brigs, 
hired cutters, and luggers, assembled off Dunkerque, to attempt 
the destruction of the four French frigates, Poursuivante, of the 
44-gon or 24-pounder class. Carmagnole, of the 40-gun, and 
D^sir^e and Incorruptible, of the 38-gon class ; and which four 
frigates had long been blockaded in that port. 

Contrary winds and a succession of un&vourable tides 
afforded no opportunity of making the attack until the 7th of 
July. On'that evening the ship-sio(m Dart (sister vessel to the 
Arrow already described*). Captain Patrick Campbell, followed 
^ * See vbl. ii., p. 844 ; but the Dart appears to have mounted two addi- 
tional cartonades on her quartetdeek, or ’ 30 in all. * 
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by tbe Biter and Boxer gun-brigs, lieutenants William Norman 
and Thomas Gilbert, and the four fire-ships Wasp, Captain Jdm 
Edwards, Falcon, Captain Henry Samuel Butt, Comet, Captain 
Thomas Leef, and Rosario, Captain James Carthew, with the 
cutters and small-craft attendmg them, entered Dunkerque 
roads. At about midnight the Dart and her companions got 
sight of the French ships. Soon afterwards one of 4he latter 
hailed the Dart, and asked whence she came. The answer was, 
<< De Bordeaux.” The Frenchman then desired to know what 
convoy that was astern, meaning the gun-brigs and fire-ships. 
The reply was, “ Je ne*sais pas.” 

This conversation ended, the Dart continued to pass on un- 
molested, until she arrived alongside of the innermost frigate but 
one, when that frigate opened upon her a very heavy fire. Thia 
the Dart was enabled to return with 15 double-shotted 32- 
pounders, discharged in muclf quicker repetition than common, 
owing to the carronades being mounted on the non-recoil prin- 
. dple. The Dart then ranged on, and boarded the innermost 
frigate, the Desiree, by running her bowsprit between the latter’a 
foremast and forestay, having previously let go a stem-anchor to 
check her own way. The first lieutenant, James M^Dermeit, 
at the head of a division of seamen and marines, immediately 
boarded the French frigate on the forecastle, carrying all before 
him, but not without being badly wounded in the arm. He then 
hailed the Dart, to say he had possession of the ship ; but as he 
feared the crew would rally, and he was wounded, he requested 
that an officer might be sent to take charge. Having cut her 
stem-cable, the Dart had just swung alongside the Desiree ; on 
whose quarter Lieutenant William Isaac Pearce instantly leaped 
with a second division of men. This officer completely repulsed 
the French crew, who were rallying at the after hatchway* 
Lieutenant Pearce then cut the frigate's cables, got the Desir^ 
under sail, and steered her over the banks that could not have 
been passed half an hour later in the tide. 

Li this dashing enterprise, which was concluded in about 15 
minutes, the Dart had only one seaman killed, her first lieutenant, 
already named, one master’s mate (James Hall), and nine seamen 
and marines wounded ; while«the loss sustained by the Desiree, 
a fine new fri^te of 1015 tons, was supposed to have amounted 
to full 100 in killed and wounded together, including nearly the 
whole of the officers present The established complement of 
tbe Desiree was from 300 to 350 men ; but it does not appear 
that the frigate had all her crew on board. The exact number 
that was on board we are, however, unable to state ; especially 
as, ^m some unexplaineid cause, no head-money certificates 
weseliCTed, or at least recorded. 

The lour fire-ships were admirably conducted, and not abam* 
dosed hy thaw officers until com{detely in flames : on board the 
-Contbt, mdaed, th^aptain mid one seaman were wounded by 
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the explosion. By alacrity^ however, in catting their cables^ 
during whii^ ibCT were exposed to the fire, within pistol-shot of 
the Dart, and of the gun-bngs Biter and Boxer, the tWe remain- 
ing French frigates escaped before the wind, and ran out of the 
road to a short distance down the channel that passes within the 
Braak sand. One of them here got on shc^e, but at daylight 
on the 8th got off ; and all three ships subsequently regained 
their anchorage. 

Durii^ the attack the hired 14-gun cutter Kent, Lieutenant 
Bobert Baron Cooban, found employment for some French gun- 
boats that would otherwise have annoyed the attacking vessels* 
In this cannonade the Kent had one seamhn wounded ; and the 
12-gun hired cutter Ann, Lieutenant Robert Young, and the 
gun-brig Biter, Lieutenant Samuel Norman, had each one seaman^ 
and the latter her commander, wounded, in the service which they 
were respectively rendering. The letter to direct the enterprise^ 
Captain Inman, with 30 volunteers mm the Andromeda, had em- 
barked on board the hired lugger Vigilant, Mr. William Dean^ 
master, and proceeded with the other vessels into Dunkerque 
roads. Captain Inman, very humane^, sent the prisoners, many 
of whom were dreadfully mangled, to Dunkerque on their parole. 
For this he received the thanks of Commodore Castagnier. If 
all the prisoners were thus sent away, the reason is explained 
why there were no head-money certificates. 

For his skill and gallantry in laying on board and capturing 
the Desiree, Captain Campbell was advanced to post-rank, and 
appointed to the 20-gun ship Ariadne : in point of rank, cer- 
tainly a step forward, but, from the Dart to the Ariadne nearly 
two steps backwards, as respected the relative force and 
effectiveness of the two vessels. As the least reward that could 
be bestowed upon an officer who had behaved so gallantly and 
sufi^ered so severely, Lieutenant M'Dermeit was promoted to the 
rank of commander ; and we should, we confess, have been gra- 
tified at seeing Lieutenant Pearce among the newly made com- 
manders of the year. 

We sincerely hope that those careful gentlemen, the established 
pilots, got their d^erts, for having pusillanimously abandoned 
the charge of their ships when their services were most required. 
W e wish we knew their names, in order to hand them down with 
becoming infamy. Fortunately the master of the Ann cutter, 
Mr. Henry Moor, was competent to take charge of the Dart ; 
and Mr. James Wheatland, mate of the Ann, also volunteered 
his services. These, with some men obtained out of smugglers^ 
enabled^Captain Campbell to send a pilot to each gun-brig and 
«fire-ve6B^. 

Ihe Ddsir^e was afterwards added to the British navy as a 
36^nn frigate, and Captain Inman, very deservedly, was ap- 
pointed to commission her. One mistdce we are bound to 
rectify : it is as to the French gun-force of the D&ir4c, as well 
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as of one of the other frigates in her company. In his letter to 
Captain Inman, Captain Campbeli states the maindeck guns of 
both the Desiree and Incorruptible to have been ^^24-pounders 
and every one of our contemporaries, relying on such good 
authority, have assigned the Desiree guns of that caliber. But 
this French frigate, in fact, was armed the same as No. 6 in the 
table at p. 64 of the first volume, except in having two 8-pound- 
ers more, and two carronades fewer, than the number there 
specified. ^ 

In the latter end of July, while the 14-guii cutter Viper, com- 
manded by acting Lieutenant Jeremiah Coghlan,and attached to 
Sir Edward Pellew's squadron, was watching Port-Louis, it 
occurred to the former young ofilcer, that he might succeed in 
boarding one of the cutters or gun-vessels, which were constantly 
moving about the entrance of that harbour. His first step was 
to request of Sir Edward Pellew a ten-oared cutter, with 12 
volunteers. Having obtained the boat and men, Mr. Coghlan, 
on the night of the 26th, placed in her a midshipman of the 
Viper, Mr. Silas Hiscutt Paddon, and six seamen, making with 
himself a total of 20. With this ten-oared cutter, a boat from 
the Viper, and another from the Amethyst frigate, Mr. Coghlan, 
set out to board a French gun-brig, mounting three long 24, and 
four 6 pounders, full of men, moored with springs on her cables, 
lying in a naval port of diflicult access, within pistol-shot of three 
batteries, surrounded by several armed small-craft, and not a 
mile from a French 74 and two frigates. 

Undismayed by such formidable appearances, regardless of 
the early discovery of his approach, as evinced by the gun-brig's 
crew being at quarters, or even of the lost aid of the two other 
boats, which in spite of all the endeavours of their respective 
crews, could not keep pace with the cutter, — in the very teeth 
of all these obstacles, Mr. Coghlan and his handful of men 
boarded the gun- brig on the quarter. Owing to the extreme 
darkness of the night, the leader of this resolute band jumped 
into a trawl-net hung up to dry. In this helpless situation Mr. 
Coghlan was pierced through the left thigh with a pike : several 
of his men were also hurt; and the whole were forced back into 
the boat. 

Unchecked in ardour, il^ British hauled their boat farther 
ahead ; and, again boarding the gun-brig, maintained against 
87 men, 16 of whoqji were soldiers, an obstinate conflict, during 
which many of the British were knocked overboard, and the 
whole, a second time, beat back to their boat. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the assailants returned to the charge with un- 
abated courage; and, after killing six men, and wounUing 20j|^ 
jMRQng whom was every officer belonging to her, Mr. Coghlan 
• his truly gallant comrades carried the Cerb^re. His own 
on this splendid occasion was one man killed and eight 
Wouigtded, himself in two places, and Mr. Paddon in six. mth 
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the aid of the' two otl^ boate, the British towed out their prize, 
tmder a Wvy but ineffectual fire from the batteries. 

. Hie hoiffUf^e of Sir Edward Pellew, in his letter to Earl St.- 
Yinoent, describing the affair, is so very energetic and appro- 
priate, that we cannot do better than transcribe his words : ** 1 
trust I shall stand excused by your lordship for so minute a de- 
scription, produced by my admiratioa of wat courage, which, 
hand to hand, gave victory to a handful of brave fellows over 
four tinlhs their number, and of that skill which formed, con- 
ducted, and effected so daring an enterprise.” The officers and 
men of Sir Edward’s squadron, to mark their sense of such dis- 
tinguished bravery, gave up the Cerb^re as a prize to the con- 
querors ; and Earl St.-yincent was so much pleased with Mr. 
Coghlan’s intrepidity, that he presented him with a handsome 
sword. Moreover, the young man obtained, what his aspiring 
mind valued above all other gifts, a confirmation of his rank as 
lieutenant ; and that, although he fiad not quite served the time, 
which the regulations of the navy required, and which had 
never been dispensed with, we believe, previous to this gallant 
affair. 

On the 4th of August, soon after daylight, the British 64-gun 
ship Belliqueux, Captain Rowley Bulteel, being off the coast of 
Brazil with a fleet of outward-bound Indiamen under her pro- 
tection, discovered four sail in the north-west or leeward quarter, 
steering about north by east. These were the French 40-gmi 
frigate Concorde, Commodore Jean-Fran^ois Landolphe, 36-gun 
frigates Mdd^e, Captain Jean-Daniel Coudin, and Franchise, 
Captain Pierre Jurien, and a captured American schooner fitted 
out as a tender. This squadron had sailed from Rochefort on 
the 6th of March, 1799 ; and, after committing serious depre- 
dations upon the coast of Africa, had refitted at Rio de la 
Plata. 

, At 7 A. M., hoping to pick up a prize or two, the French 
commodore hauled his wind, tacked, and stood towards the 
convoy; which, to facilitate the junction, bore down. At noon, 
when a nearer approach brought into full view the China ships 
with their two tiers of ports and warlike appearance, the French 
ships bore up under a press of sail, and by signal separated. 

The Belliqueux immediately steered for the Concorde as the 
largest ship ; and at 5 h. 30 m. p. m., after a partial firing of 
about 10 minutes’ duration, by which no one on either side 
appears to have been hurt, compelled the French commodore, 
with a crew, as asserted, of 444 men, to haul down his coloure. 
Itl the mean time four of the Indiamen, the Exeter, Captain 
lk Henry*Meriton, Bombay-Castle, Captain John Hamfiton, Coutts, 
Captain Robert Torin, and Neptune, Captain Nathaniel Spens, 
all; l^)0-ton ships, had been ordered by signal to proc^ in 
chase the first two, of the M6d6e, and the other two, of the 
Franchise. 
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Ae4>nliiig to Captain Bcdteel’a letter in the Gasetteii the 
HiSd^e, with a crew of 316 men, waa captured at 7 p.v* hy the 
Bombay-Castle and Exeter; but the followkig somewhat dif- 
foent, and, we must add, not very consistent account,^. iq^ieaiB 
m the work of a contemporary : "The chase was loi^ aM at 
midiiKlU Captain Meritcm, of tne Exeter, found fainttm cbmii^ 
v&cv wt up with the enemy, while the ^mbay-Gestle, another 
Inraaman, - commanded by Captain Hamilton, was still yery for 
astern. The position was critical, and the British offlfcer, with 
great presence of mind, formed his determinaticm ; mnniiig 
alcmgside of the Frenchman with all his ports up, he cmar 
manded him to surrender to a superior force; with this ordei^ 
supposing himself under the guns of a ship of the line, the 
French captain instantly complied. Meriton gave him no time 
for deliberation, but sent an officer and brougnt him on board, 
and he delivered his sword to the English captain, in due form, 
on the quarterdeck. The Bombay-Castle was still at a great 
distance, but on her coming up, the prisoners were qmckly 
taken out and divided. By this time the French captain began 
to recover from his surprise, and looking very attentively at the 
little guns on the quarterdeck, asked Captain Meriton what ship 
it was to which he had surrendered ? MeritoA drily answerei^ 

* To a merchant-ship the indignant Frenchman l>^ged to be 
allowed to return with his people to the frigate and fight the 
battle again.*** 

The remaining French frigate, the Franchise, by throwing 
overboard a part of her guns, together with her anchors, boats, 
and booms, and by the timely approach of night, effected her 
escape ; as did also the armed schooner. Owing to the late 
period at which the Concorde and Med4e (both of which wexe 
armed precisely according to the establishment of their re- 
spective classes, already so frequently adverted to) arrived in a 
port of England, and to the turn which affairs had then- taken, 
neither finite was purchased for the use of the British navy. 

On the 20th of August, at 8 h. 30 m. a. m., the British 38-gun 
fiigate Seine, Captain David Milne, cruising in the Mona pas- 
sim with the wind easterly and very light, saw, ri^t ahead, 
standing to the northward on the starboard tack, the French 
frigate Vengeance, Captain fichot (the Constellation's late an- 
tagonist), not many days from Curagoa, bound to France. Ihe 
Seine immediately made all sail in chase. At 10 a. m., the wind 
having come more northerly, so as to prevent the Vengemice 
from weathering Cape Raphael on the' St-Domingo- shore, the 
French shi^ltawed, and steered sontb-soidh-eut under all smf. 
At noon, of soon after, tiie wmd shifted back to the eastward, 
bot was stUl very%ht; and both ships continued under a isnawd 
«f awyass. At 4 r. k. the Vengefmce bq;aB firing her stem- 


* Brenton, voL iii., p. S41. 
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tJiaseis. At Ilk. 30m. p.m. theSeiii^ haviog gamed bo iu 
tte ekase as to be ^ose <mi her opponoit’s -onartec, fired WTmal 
bitoai^es at her; but the Vengeance still stood on, firing m 
return all the guns she coidd bring to bear. This greatly 
damaged the rigging and saUs of the Seine, and compelled her, 
at about midniwt, to drop utem. 

The remain^ of the night was occupied in reeving fresh 
rigging, and preparing to renew the combat ; each ship carrying 
every sml she could set On the 2l8t, at 7 h. 30 m. a. m., the 
Seine got again within gun-shot, and at 8 a. m. close alon^ide, 
of the Vmtgeance. The action now recommenced, and con- 
tinued, with unabated fury, until 10 h. 30 m. a.m,; when the 
Vengeance, having lost her foremast, mizenmast, and main top- 
mast, all of which had fallen in-board, and bring terribly shat- 
tered in her hull, surrendered. This was made known by an 
officer, who hailed the Seine from the end of the French ship's 
bowsprit. 

The Seine lost .none of her masts, but had her mainmast 
badly wounded, and received several shot in her remaining masts 
and hull. Her loss, out of a complement of 281 men and boys, 
amounted to her second lieutenant (George Milne) and 12 sea- 
men killed, and one lieutenant of marines (Archibald Mac- 
donald), her master (Andrew Barclay), captain's clerk (Mr. 
Home), 22 seamen,,;mree marines, and one boy wounded. The 
loss of the Vengeance, Captain Milne merely says, “ has been 
very great." As 291 were the number of prisoners received out 
of her, and 326, according to the deposition of her officers in the 
prize-court, the number of persons on board when the action 
commenced, we may fairly set down the killed at 35 ; and the 
wounded, if in the usual proportion, were probably about 70 
or 80. 

The Seine, late the French frigate of that name taken by the 
Jason and Pique in June, 1798,* carried two long nines and 
eight 32-pounder carronades more than the establishment of her 
class.f Ihe force of the Vengeance has already, on more than 
one occaripn, been referred to.f Captain Milne calls the eights 
of the Vengeance twelves ; but no French frigate, not even the 
Forte of 1401, nor the Egyptienne of 1430 tons, mounted a 
heavier caliber than 8-pounders on the quarterdeck and fore- 
castle. Moreover the Vengeance, as Captain Milne admits, was 
a sif^r-yessel to the Resistance ; and the latter, as has already 
been pbown, carried 8-pounders.§ In calhng the 36-ponu^ 
carronades 42s, Captain Milne has only erred as other captains 
have done; but, in adding, ^‘The weight of metel 1 have 

* See 'vol. ii., p. 220. 

f For which see letter Z in the small table at p. 91 of the fiist Tolume. 

I See Yoh i., p. 341» and yoL ii., p. 80» 

S See yoL iL, ps 8U 
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menticttied in French pounds," he has given die French a caliber 
the^ never possessed. With respect to “ shifting guns on the 
mam and quarter decks," it appears, that the Vengeance had 
every broadside port already fillea. But even admitting that tiie 
Vengeance fought a gun on one broadside which she transported 
from the other, the Seine did the same ; as appears from the 
following extract of a letter from Sir David Milne to Sir Robert 

Seppings, one of the surveyors of the navy. “ In La S e 

1 ha4 the quarteivgalleries formed into ports, and in action that 
ship fought a gun there, by transporting it on (from) the other 
side."* Having, as we hope, cleared up these points, we can, 
with more confidence, present the following as the 

COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 

SEINE. 

Broad8ide.guns | 

Crew No. 281 

Size. tons 114G 

Considering the inferiority in effectiveness between the French 
and the English ship’s eight carronades to have been compen- 
sated by the former’s tier of swivels along the gangway, we may 
pronounce this to have been as pretty a frigate-match as any 
fought during the war. There is on the face of the statement, 
undoubtedly, a numerical superiority in favour of the French 
ship, but far too slight for a BritisWship to notice ; above all, 
not such as to justify the captor in saying, Your lordship will 
perceive the Vengeance is superior in size, guns, and number 
of mAi to his majesty’s ship I have the honour to command.” 
It is sufficient to say, that this was an action which, both in the 
conduct and the result, did great credit to Captain Milne, his 
officers, and ship’s company; and, let us be just in adding, it 
was one, also, in which M. Pichot, on finding that to run would 
not avail him, made a manful resistance, surrendering only when 
his ship was reduced to an unmanageable hulk. 

As soon as4he prisoners were removed and the wreck of the 
masts cleared, the Seine, taking her prize in tow, proceeded with 
her to Jamaica. On the 25th, in the morning, the mainmast of 
the Vengeance, having been badly wounded, fell over the side. 
On the 27th in the evening, the two ships, the prize with nine 
feet water in the hold, anchored in the harbour of Port-Royal. 
Shortly afterwards, as was fully his due, Lieutenant Edward 
Chetham, first of the Seine, was promoted to the rank of com- 
mander. 

« The Vengeance was purchased for the use of the British navy„ 
and became classed with the frigate that had captureef her ; but, 
owing to her damaged state and the heavy cost of repairs at ' 
Jamaica, the ship never again quitted port. J^s the exaggerated 

^ * Sir Robert Seppiugs’s Letter to Lord Melville upon Circular Stems, ‘p. 13. 
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aecoont gtveo of die size of the Vengeance, namely, that she 
was as ]aig;e as a British 64, tend^ greatly to mislead the 
public as to the merits of the action which had led to W 
captuii^ we to be allowed to digress a little, to show how 
the-mistake arose. 

When a ciqitnied vessel is purchased by government, it is at 
so much a too, according to the age and condition of the prize. 
Hence the ship’s measurement must be taken before the sum can 
be fixed. In the case the Vengeance, the master-shipwright, 
shipwright’s assistant, and boatswain, belonging to Port-Royal 
yara, took her dimensiqips and computed her tonnage, but in 
such a way that they made the sister-ship of one that was 1182, 
measure 1370 tons. As the Vengeance was prevented from 
coming home to be properly measured, no way remains to prove 
the erroneous calculation of the dock-yard officers, but by 
analogy. For instance, in the year 1803 the same officers 
measured, among many other ships, the French prize-fi^gates 
Clorinde, Surveillante, Vertu, and Cr6oIe, and the 74-gun ship 
■Duquesne. The following little table will show that, in their 
way of performing the task, the Port-Royal dock-yard officers 
could not have made a ship of 1 180 tons measure less than 
1370. 


Clorinde, measured at 
Surveillante, „ 

Vertu, , „ 

Duquesne „ 

Crdole, „ 


Vengeance, 


Jamaica 


Tout. 

1375 

Measured in England 

Ton*. 

1161 

1235 

t> 

1094 

1245 

n 

1073 

^151 


1903 

( 

1267 . 

r Foundered on her way homep j 
1 but was known to be simi- J 

> 

^ 1073 

( 

1370 1 

’ lar in size to Vertu j 

\ Actual measurement of R6- 1 
[ sistance, afterwards Fisgard j 

i 

>1182 
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Consequently, the average rate per ton, at which these six 
French ships were purchased, being 10/. 10s. for the Clorinde, 
12/. 10s. for the Surveillante and Duquesne, 7/. for the Vertu, 8/. 
10s. for Creole, and 61. 5s. for the Vengeance, government paid 
11,137/. 10s. more than they had agreed to give. < 

On the 29th of August, while the British scmadron, already 
mentioned as under the command of Sir John Borlase Warren 
in the 74-gun ship Renown, was, with several transports in 
company, proceemHj^ along the coast of Spain to its ulterior des- 
tination,' a large' "^nch snip-privateer, alarmed by the appear- 
ance <^so formidable a force, was seen to run into Vigo, and to 
anchor at a spot near the narrows of Redondela, and close to 
some battenes. In the evening a division of boats, 20 in 
number, vfi^m the ships of the squadron, placed qnder the 
orders of Lieutenant Henry Burke of the Renown, piioeeeded to 
attack the privateer; which was the Gu5pe, ntouuting 19 long 
8-pounders, and manned with 161 men. 

At about 40 minutes past midmght the boats got alongside of 

• VOL. III. B * 
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the ship; th|^ crew of which had previously cheered, toehoar. 
that they were prepared* Notwithstanding this, and that the 
Gu£pe’s commander, Citizen Dupan, had laid over the hatches 
to keep his men to their quarters, the British resolutely boarded, 
and in 16 minutes carried the vessel ; with the loss of three 
seamen and one marine killed, three lieutenaiiits, 12 seamen, 
and five marines wounded, and one seaman ^in^sing, probably 
drowned. 

Among the wounded officers was the gallant leader of the 
party. Lieutenant Burke, an officer who had previously dis- 
tinguished himself on more than one^ similar occasion ; and 
who, immediately after this additional* proof of his gallantry, 
obtained the rank of commander. The two other wounded 
Lieutenants were John Henry Holmes and Joseph (misnamed in 
the Gazette James) Nourse, both of the Courageux. The loss 
on board the Gu£pe, as a proof how obstinately she had been 
defended, amounted to 25 men killed and 40 wounded, including 
among the mortally wounded, her brave commander. This 
formidable French privateer had been fitted out at Bordeaux,, 
and was stored and provisioned, in the most complete manner, 
for a four months’ cruise. 

On the 3d of September, at about 8 p. m., eight boats from the 
74-gun ship Minotaur, Captain Thomas Louis, and armed en 
flfite (late 12-pounder 32-gun) frigate Niger, Captain James 
Hillyar, placed under the orders of the latter, assisted by Lieu- 
tenants Charles Marsh Schoniberg, and Thomas Warrand, Mid- 
shipmen James Lowry, and Richard Standish Haly, and Lieute- 
nant of marines John Jewell, proceeded to cut out or destroy 
two|l|panish armed ships, or corvettes, at anchor in Barcelona 
road^^ one, the Concepcion, alias Esmeralda, the other, the Paz, 
each described as mounting 22 long 12 and 8 pounders, and 
laden with stores, reported, but which did not prove to be the 
case, for the relief of Malta. 

At the time these eight boats were detached upon the service, 
one of them was boarding a Swedish galliot bound into the port; 
and, to join this boat and give directions to her commander. 
Captain Hillyar pulled, in the first instance, for the galliot; On 
arriving alongsiac the latter, the Biitish boats hook^ed on, and 
they and the Swedish galliot oF course stood together towards 
the mole of Barcelona. 

Having approached within about three quarters of a mile of 
the nearest battery, and being reminded, by two shots which 
passed over the galliot, that it was time to retire from under the 
shelter of a neutral vessel. Captain Hillyar and his party pulled 
away towards the object of attack. Shortly aftenvards the 
O-itermost of the two Spanish armed ships, the 'Esmeralda, 
discharged her broadside at the boats, but without effect, her 
shot falling short. Pushing on with their accustomed alacrity, 
the British were alongside the Esmeralda before the ship could 
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reload her guns. This was at 9 p.m.; and in a Yew midutes 
afterwards, but not without a smart struggle. Captain Hillyar 
and his patty. boarded and c^ed the Esmeralda. 

The announcement of (his victory, by the cheers of the 
British, was tli»^ signal for the Spaniards in the other ship to cut 
their cable,^ an4K ^^g^ eavour to run close under the battery at the 
xnole-head ; ba^w ship canting the wrong way, and the British 
being alert in their movements, the Paz, before 10 p. k., in spite 
of a heavy fire fix>m four strong batteries, 10 gun-boats, two 
schooners, each ,armed with two long 36-pounders, and a fort 
upon Mount loni w|^ch threw shells, shared the fate of her cou- 
sort. At about 11 p. m. the two prize-ships, and the boats 
that bad taken them, covered as they stood to the offing by two 
men of war, were brought off in safety ; with a loss to the 
British of only two seamen and one marine killed, the Minotaur’s 
master, Mr. Reid and four seamen wounded. On board the 
Paz, one seaman was killed and four wounded ; and on board 
the Esmeralda, two seamen were killed, and 17 wounded. . 

Each of the captured ships is represented to have measured 
about 400 tons, and to have been laden with provisions and 
stores supposed for Batavia. Besides which they were to have 
taken on board between them 300 Batavian troops from the 
island of Majorca. Admitting the crew (for no number is stated 
in the gazette letter) to have amounted only to 60 men, we have 
a ship of 400 tons, carrying, besides a cargo of provisions, 200 
men, and mounted with ‘‘ 22 brass guns, 12 and 9 pounders,” 
We must therefore be permitted to consider, that the guns of 
the Esmeralda were only 8 and 6 pounders ; and that eveq, the 
majority of the guns were of the lesser caliber. Still the exploit, 
pel formed as it was in the very teeth of a force both afloat and 
aslioie so very superior, reflected the highest honour upon the* 
victorious paity. 

It is true that some altercation took place between the courts 
of Spain and Sweden relative to the alleged seizure of the gal 
liot to surprise the ships ; but it led to nothing except, for a 
while, to mislead public opinion as to the merits of the case. A 
contemporary states that the capture of the Paz and Esmeralda, 
led t ) the promotion of Captain Hillyar and Lieutenant Schom- 
berg.'’*^ If so, the operation as regards Captain Hillyar at least, 
was lather a tardy one ; for he was not, we And, made post until 
February, 1804, rather more than six months after the senior 
lieutenant who had served under him at Barcelona attained the 
same rank. 

On the loth of September, as the British privateer-brig. 
Rover, of Lwverpool, Nova-Scotia, armed with 14 long 4-pouna- 
ers and 64 men and boys, under the command of Captain God<- 
irey, was cruising near Cape Bianco cn the Spanish Main, the 

« Brenton, vok iii., p. 24. 
e2 
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Spanish schooner Santa-Ritta, mounting 10 long 6-pounders and 
two English 12-pounder carronades, with about 86 meh^ and 
accompanied by three gun-boats also under Spanish colours^ and 
which, as well as the schooner, had the day before been 
equipped by the governor of Puerto-Caballo, on purpose to cap- 
ture tne Rover, came out from near the land to fulfil their orders. 
The light breeze which had been blowing having died away, the 
schooner and two of the gun-boats, by the aid of a number of 
oars, gained fast upon the orig ; keeping up as they advanc^ a 
steady fire from their bow-guns, which the Rover returned with 
two guns pointed from her stem, and, as her opponents drew 
near, with her small-arms also. 

Apprized, by their motions, that the schooner intended to 
board on the starboard quarter, and the two gun-boats (the third 
^peared to keep aloof) on the opposite bow and quarter, the 
Itover suffered them to advance until they got within about 15 
yards of her: she then manned her oars on the larboard side, 
and, pulling quickly round, brought her starboard broadside to 
bear right athwart the schooner’s bow ; upon whose decks, then 
filled with men ready for boarding, the brig poured a whole 
broadside of round and grape. Immediately after this, her 
active crew passed over to the guns on the opposite side, and 
raked the two gun-boats in a similar manner. The Rover then 
commenced a close action with the Santa-Ritta, and continued 
it for an hour and a half ; when finding her opponent’s fire grow 
slack, the Rover, by the aid of a light air of wind, backed her 
bead-sails, and brought her stem in contact with the schooner’s 
side. The British crew then rushed on board of, and with 
scarcely a show of opposition carried, the Santa-Ritta. The two 
^un-boats, seeing the fate of their consort, sheered ofif, apparently 
in a very shatters state. 

Notwithstanding this long and hard-fought action, the Rover 
had not a man hurt ; while, on board the Santa-Ritta, every 
officer, except the commander of a detachment of 26 soldiers, 
was killed: the whole of the killed, as found on the deck, 
amounted to 14, and the wounded to 17. The prisoners in- 
cluding the latter, numbered 71. These, being too many to be 
kept on board, were all, except eight, landed ; the Rover's cap- 
tain having previously taken from them the usual obligation not 
to serve again until exch^ged. This was an achievement that 
did great honour to Captain Godfrey, his officers, and crew ; and 

{ >roved how well the hardy sons of British America could emu- 
ate their brother-tars of the parent country. 

On the 8th of October, at 8 a.m., the British schooner Gipsy 
(tenddi to the 74-gun ship Leviathan, Captain James ^Carpenter, 
bearing, the flag of Rear-admiral Duckworth), of 10 long 4- 

e tiriders and 42 men, commanded by Lieutenant Coryndoh 
»ger, cruising off the north end of Guadeloupe, chased and 
.soon overtook an arme^sloop ; which, on the schooner’s firing a 
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shot at her, .hoisted French colours and began cannonading in 
return. Daring one hour and a half the two vessels continued 
warmly engaged at close quarters ; when the Qipsy, receiving 
great annoyance from the musketry of her opponent, hauled a 
little further off. Here the Gipsy kept up a sharp fire with round 
and grape shot, and at 10 h. 30 m. a. m. compelled the sloop, which 
was the Quidproquo, of eight guns, 4 and 8 pounders, and 98 
men, commanded by M. Tourpie, represented to have been for- 
merly a capitaine de vaisseau, to strike her colours. Eighty of 
the 98 men were Gnadeloupe chasseurs ; and it was to save his 
people from their powerful musketry that the Gipsy’s commander, 
with so much judgment, had hauled off to a long-gun range. 

The Gipsy had three seamen killed, and nine, including 
Lieutenant Boger, wounded ; the Quidproquo, her captain and 
four seamen killed, and 11 wounded. Although upon a small 
scale this action was not the less creditable to those who, by 
their skill and bravery, had brought it to a successful ter- 
mination. 

On the 9th of October the honourable East India company’s 
ship Kent, of 26 guns (20 long 12, and six long 6 pounders), 
commanded by Captain Robert Rivington, being off the Sand- 
heads, on her way from England to Bengal, fell in with the 
French shin-privateer Confiance, of 20 or 22 long 8-pounders, 
commanded by M. Surcouff, a very able and experienced officer. 
An action immediately ensued, and was maintained with great 
bravery by the Indiaman, for one hour and 47 minutes ; during 
which the two vessels were frequently foul of each other. At 
length the Kent was carried by boarding ; her crew, besides 
their inferior numbers, being very ill-supplied with weapons of 
defence, while the assailants were all armed with sabres, pikes, 
and pistols. After having given decided proofs of his bravery, 
Captain Rivington received, at the moment of boarding, a 
musket-shot through his head. 

Besides the loss of her captain, the Kent had 13 men killed, 
including four or five of her passengers, and 44 men wounded, 
including also several passengers. The loss on board the Con- 
fiance does not appear to have been recorded. It is, indeed, to 
be regretted, that on these interesting occasions some capable 
person does not take the pains to collect and publish the par- 
ticulars. Many highly creditable actions between merchant 
ships and enemy’s privateers are either given to the jpublic with 
such marks of doubt, that an historian is fearful or admitting 
them into his pages ; or they are so summarily stated, that the 
account, wl\en tlie most is made of it, amounts to littl^ more 
than that one vessel was captured by another. 

* The Confiance w'as a ship of 490 tons, and had, it is said, a 
cmnplement of 260 men. The Kent was a new ship, of 820 « 
tons, and had probably about 90 or 100 men in crew, exclusive 
of 38 male and three female passengers. Seven or eight of* 
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those passengers had been taken from the Queen Indiaman, 
when she was consumed by fire at St.-Salvador. So long and 
manful a resistance with such limited means, was very honour- 
able to the officers, crew, and passengers of the Kent. In the 
following month M. SurcoufiP arrived with his prize at the Isle of 
France. ^ 


We may reinark, in passing, what an advantage the Kent 
would have derived, had she mounted on her quarterdeck and 
forecastle, a tier of 18 or 24 pounder carronades, instead of long 
sixes. A few discharges of grape from the/ormer would proba- 
bly have induced the Confiance to keep at long-shot, and then 
the Kent’s 12-pounders, well-plied, would either have captured 
or repulsed her. 

Having already recorded two actions fought between Ameri- 
can and French ships of war, we will here give a brief account of 
the third; the last, indeed, of any consequence, which occurred 
during the short interruption in the amicable relations of the 
two countries. On the 12th of October, in latitude 22° 60' 
north, longitude 61° west, the United States, 32-gun frigate 
Boston (of the same long-gun force, we believe, as D in the 
table at p. 91 of the first volume, with 12 carronades, 32- 
pounders, in addition). Captain Little fell in with the French 
ship-corvette Berceau, of 22 long eights and two English 12- 
pounder carronades. Lieutenant Louis-Andr6 Senes. An action 
ensued, and continued, with mutual spirit, for two hours ; w'hen 
the Berceau, having had her masts reduced to a tottering 
state, and being dreadfully shattered in hull, struck her colours 
to the Boston ; whose masts, rigging, and sails, were also con- 
derably wounded and cut. 

Out of a crew of about 320 men and boys, the Boston lost 
her purser and 11 seamen and marines killed or mortally 
wounded, and eight others wounded who recovered. The precise 
loss of the Berceau does not appear in Captain Little’s letter. 
We are only enabled to state, that, out of a crew of about 200, 
exclusive of 30 passengers, it was very considerable in both 
killed and wounded ; and that, among the former, was her cap- 
tain. We may add, also, that the fore rid main masts of the 
Berceau fell over the side soon after her surrender. 

Whacan read of a two hours’ resistance under such a disr 


pttrttX without the aid of a comparative statement, 

it^Slear must have existed between these two ships, without 
b^ftg surprised that no account of this action is to be found in 


atii^ French publication. Is it, then, French victories only that 
French ears can listen to, or French patriotism record 1 Too 
true it is. ^ The most hisignificant triumph is puffed up to the 
l^ies, while an unsuccessful action, no matter bow resolutely 
and ably fought, is passed over in silence. This will never make 
a navy. Much credit is due to the American captain for his 
ctadour (not the lesai^timable for its rarity on his side of the 
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Atlantio*) in publicly acknowledging, that ** the captain of 
the Berceau fought his ship gallantly, so long as she was in a 
situation capable of being defended.” Captors, did they but 
know their true interest, always gain by such acts of fairness. 
The^ public places a greater reliance upon their remaining state- 
ments and, after all, is there not more honour in conquering a 
brave than a cowardly enemy ? 

As soon as she had cleared away the wreck of the Berceau’s 
masts, and properly secured her own, the Boston took her prize 
in tow, and on the J 4th of November anchored with her in Nan- 
tucket road. A treaty of peace had, since the 30th of Septem- 
ber, been signed at Paris between France and America; and 
the Berceau, after being thoroughly repaired and refitted, was 
restored to the French government. 

On the 27th of October, late in the evening, the boats of the 
British 38-giin frigate Phaeton, Captain James Nicholl Morris, 
placed under the orders of her first Lieutenant, Francis Beaufort, 
supported by Lieutenant George Huish, Lieutenant of marines, 
Duncan Campbell, and midshmmen Augustus Barrington 
Hamilton and Anthony Collings Stanton, proceeded to attack 
the Spanish national polacre>ship San-Josef, mounting two long 
24-pounders in the bow, two long brass 18-pounders for stern- 
chasers, and four 12 and six 4-pounders, all brass, on her sides, 
having on board 34 seamen (out of a crew of 49, a boat’s crew 
being absent) and 22 soldiers or marines, and lying moored 
under the protection of five guns mounted upon the fortress of 
Fuengirola, near Malaga. 

The launch, with an 18-poundcr carronade in her, not being 
able to keep up with the barge and two cutters, Lieutenant 
Beaufort was proceeding with only the latter, when he was 
unexpectedly fired at by a French privateer-schooner, which 
had entered unseen in the night, and lay in a position to flank 
the ship. The three boats, however, still advanced ; and on 
the 28th, at 6 a.m., in the face of an obstinate resistance of 
musketry and sabres, boarded, carried, and brought off the 
polacre. 

In this gallant affair one seaman was killed alongside. Lieu- 
tenant Beaufort was first wounded in the head, and afterwards 
mcei'/od several slugs through his left arm and in his body; 
Lieutenant Campbell received several slight sabre-wounds ; and 
Mr. Hamilton was shot through the tmgh while in the boat ; 
notwithstanding which he gallantly boarded with the rest. A 
seaman also was wounded ; making the loss, on the part of the 
British, 4 >ne killed and four wounded. Of the San-Josef’s crew, 
six men were found badly, and 13 slightly, wounded. 

• Being a fine fast-sailing little vessel, the San-Josef was im- 
mediately commissioned as a British sloop of war under the 
name of Calp4, the ancient name of Gibraltar. It would have 

♦ The Boston writers, for instance, in their account of this veiy action, 
declared that the two ships were “ of nearly equal force,** 
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gratified us to be able to state, that the officer, T^ho as the con- 
ductor of the enterprise had so gallantly and effectively, co- 
operated, as well as so seriously suffered, in captunng the 
vessel, .an officer ^'in whom,^’ says Captain Morris, have 
ever found a most capable and zealous assistant,” had been 
appointed to command her. But Vice-admiral Lord Keith, 
the Mediterranean commander-in-chief, chose to appoint to the 
Calp£ an officer who, whatever may have been his merit in other 
respects, was both junior to Lieutenant Beaufort, and an utter 
stranger to the transaction at Fuengirola. 

Among the few vessels in the British navy" to which the non- 
recoil principle of mounting the carronade had been extended, 
was the Milbrook, a schooner of 148 tons, whose sixteen 18- 
pounders were so fitted, and whose commatider, Lieutenant 
Matthew Smith, put such confidence in the plan, that he ven- 
tured, as we shall presently show, to attack a ship mounting 
double his number qf guns. The carronades of the Arrow and 
Bart sloops were also fitted upon the non-recoil principle ; and 
it is related of the latter of these vessels, that, when the British 


troops landed in Holland, in August, 1779, she fired one of her 
forecastle 32-pouiMlers 68 times without breaking the breeching, 
or injuring the carriage, or even the paint that covered, or the 
pitch in the scams of it. The Eling schooner, armed with 18- 
pounders, is represented to have fired, on the same occasion, 
400 round shot from her aftermost carronade, without doing the 
slightest injury on board, or even breaking a single pane of glass 
in the cabin skylight. 

All this, if true (and the statement is officially founded), 
would appear to refute most of the objections made to non- 
recoil guns : that they destroy the upperworks, break the 
breechings, dismount themselves, and expose the men, who are 
obliged to load outside the bulwarks, to the enemy’s fire. The 
last is certainly a very serious objection, and one, we believe, 
which yet keeps its ground. But we must not, in digressing, 
forget Lieutenant Smith and his exploit. 

On the 13th of November, early in the morning, the Mil- 
brook, then lying becalmed off the bar of Opbrto,^ descried a 
French ship, wearing a pendant, aod, to all appearance, a frigate 
of 36 guns. Having under his protection two brigs of a New- 
foundland ‘ convoy, and ol^erving several other vessels in the 
offing, which, if as he conjectured English merchantmen, were 
equmly an object of desire to the Fren^men, Lieutenant Smith 
got out his sweeps, and pulled towards the enemy. At 8 a^ h. 
the schooner received a broadside from the ship, which^was the 
celebrated French privateer Bellone," of Bordeaux. Befwe the 
BeUone could bring her, second broadside to bear, the Milbrook 
])la4 fifed three broadsides, and by the time the former had fired 
her thirdj the schooner had discharged eleven broadsides. Such 
was .the rapidky oif fiiingwhere no time was lost by running out 
the guns. ^ 
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The carronades of the Milbrook were seemingly fired with as 
much precision as quickness ; for the Bellone, from broadsides 
fell to single guns^ and showed^ by her sails and rigging, how 
much she had been cut up by the schooner’s shot. At about 
10 A. M. the ship’s colours came down ; and Lieutenant Smith 
used immediate endeavours to take possession of her. Not 
having a rope left wherewith to hoist out a boat, he launched 
one over the gunwale ; but, having been pierced with shot in 
various directions, the boat soon filled with water. At this time 
the Milbrook, having had 10 of her guns disabled, her masts, 
yards, sails, and rigging wounded and shot through, and all her 
sweeps cut to pieces, lay quite unmanageable, with her broad- 
side to the Bellone’s stern. In a little while a light breeze 
sprang up, and the Bellone, hoisting all the canvass she could 
set, sought safety in flight. 

Out of thh 47 men of her crew, the Milbrook had eight sea- 
men and one marine severely, and her master (Thomas Fletcher, 
but who would not quit the deck), surgeon’s mate (I. Parster), 
and one seaman, slightly wounded, l^e loss sustained by. the 
Bellone, as rumoured at Vigo, into which port she was com- 
pelled to put, amounted, out of a crew probably of 260 or 260 
men, to 20 killed, her first and second captains and 45 men 
wounded. 

The guns of the Bellone, as already has been stated, consisted 
of 24 long French 8-pounders and six or eight brass 36-pounder 
carronades. The ship, therefore, was almost quadruply superior 
to the Milbrook ; and Lieutenant Smith, by his gallantry and 
seamanlike conduct, not only preserved from capture a valuable 
convoy, but added, in no slight degree, to the naval renown of 
his country. This became appreciated in the proper quarter, and 
Lieutenant Smith was promoted to the rank of commander. 
Also the English factory at Oporto, to evince their sense of the 
service performed by the Milbrook, voted Lieutenant Smith their 
thanks, accompanied by a piece of plate of 60/. value. 

There was another British schooner, armed much in the same 
manner as the Milbrook, and cruising on the same station, whose 
commander^ although not afibrded an opportunity of repulsing a 
ship like the Bellone, distinguished himself greatly by bis 
activity in capturing privateers, and in protecting British con- 
voys n*om their depredations. The serviceable and far from 
inglorious career of the Netley, Lieutenant Francis Godolphin 
Bond, began in the months of November and December of the 
meceding year ; and, on one occasion in particular, Lieutenant 
J^nd captured a Spanish privateer, with more men in her than 
he had on'boara as a crew. 

We shall pass over several cases in which the Netley ^ptured 
Spanish privateers and retook their prizes, to relate one instance 
oi decided gallantry on the part of her commander and crew. 
On the 7th of November in the present year, being off the rock 
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of Lisbon^ Lieutenant Bond received information that a Spanish 
piivateer-schooner was lurking in the neighbourhood^ and that 
the vessels of the Newfoundland convoy, being dispersed, were 
daily ^pected to approach the Tagus. Having, in the evening, 
stood in close to the shore, Uie Netley, after dark, discovered 
the above privateer, and a brig-*prize which she had that morn- 
ing fnade, at anchor. Despatching her boat to take possession 
of the brig, the Netley gallantly ran on board of, and, dropping 
her anchor, carried, without the discharge of a shot or the loss 
of a man, the Spanish privateer San-Miguel, alias TAlerta, of 
nine guns, described as 18 and 6 pounders, and 65 men. With 
these her two prizes, the Netley, on the 8th, anchored in the 
Tagus. 

On the 17th of November the British 74-gun ship Captain, 
Captain Sir Richard John Strachan, 32-gun frigate Magicienne, 
Captain William Ogilvy, and hired armed cutter Nile, Lieutenant 
George Argles, and lugger Sowon-ow, Lieutenant James Nichol- 
son, cruising off the entrance of the M orbihan, to intercut a 
French convoy, discovered the French 20-gun ship-corvette R4o- 
laise, the commodore of a convoy, endeavouring to get under 
the protection of the batteries. The Nile, by her skilful manage- 
ment, prevented the corvette from reaching the north shore ; and 
the latter, upon the Magicienne’s approach, ran into Port- 
Navalo; where she took the ground, and struck her colours. 

Captain Ogilvy immediately despatched the boats of the Ma- 

S 'cienne, under the orders of Lieutenants George Skottowe and 
e Honourable Edward Rodney, to endeavour to board and 
bring off or destroy the corvette; but the Reolaise rehoisting 
her colours, and making sail, fired upon the boats and ran fur- 
ther into the port. On seeing this tne Magicienne recalled her 
boats. Lieutenant Rodney, however, being determined not to 
return empty-handed, gallantly captured, with his single boat, a 
merchant vessel from under one of the batteries. 

Being resolved to attempt the destruction of the corvette. Sir 
Richard sent the boats of his little squadron, under the orders of 
Lieutenant William Hennah, assisted by Lieutenants Charles 
Clyde and Richard William Clarke (the laHer, of the Marlbo- 
rough, a portion of whose men were also present*’)^ and also, we 
believe by the two lieutenants already named of the Magicienne. 
The.enterprise, thus intrusted to Lieutenant Hennah, was con- 
ducted with great judgment and gallantry; and, notwithstand- 
ing a heavy fire from the shore on all sides, the I^eolaise was 
boarded and destroyed. To add to the value of this exploit, it 
waf performed with no greater loss to the British tjban one seaman 
killed and seven wounded. 

the 7th of December the Nile cutter, while cruising off 
tite mouth of the river Vilaine in Quiberon bay, discovered a 
convoy of 15 or 16 vessels coming round the point of Croisic; 

*' ^ See p. 0. 
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hutf having just before detached the Lurcher cutter, Lieutenant 
Robert Fortes, to cruise off the Morbiban, Lieutenant Argles, 
instead of going in chase, permitted the French veEtsels to 
approach nearer to the point of St-Oildas, in order to have the 
assistance of his consort in overtaking and capturing them. 

In the evening the Nile stood out from the shore and made 
the necessary signals to the Lurcher, who, being to windward, 
turned all the vessels and they made ibr the Vilaine. At 8 p. h., 

i *iist as the battery on Pointe Saint*-Jacques was hailing her, the 
^ile captured one small vessel, and manning her, sent her along<« 
shore; by which means, before 4 a.m. on the 8th, five more 
vessels were taken. The whole coast was by this time alarmed, 
and the battery of Notre-Dame at the entrance of the rivet 
Peners kept up so brisk a fire as to send three shot through the 
last vessel boarded ; but the British, notwithstanding, brought 
her off with only one man slightly scratched by a splinter. The 
Lurcher, in the mean while, bad succeeded in taking three more 
of the convoy, making nine in the whole. This enterprise 
reflects great credit upon the commanders and crews of the two 
cutters ; and shows what serious annoyance may be done to an 
enemy, even by such small vessels as the Nile and Lurcher, 
when under the guidance of an active and intelligent officer. 

On the 10th of December, the British armed brig Admiral- 
Pasley, of 16 guns, 14 of them l2-pounder carronades, with 40 
men and boys, commanded by Lieutenant Charles I. Nevin, 
being off Ceuta on her passage from England to Gibraltar with 
despatches, was attacked in a calm by two Spanish gun-vessels 
of tne largest class. After an engagement of an hour and a half, 
during th€ greater part of which the gun-vessels kept entirely 
Out of range of the Adniiral-Pasley’s paltry carronades, while 
the former, with their heavy long guns were cutting the brig to 
pieces, the Admiral-Pasley, having previously thrown overboard 
ner despatches, hauled down her colours. 

As a proof that the Admiral-Pasley had not been given away, 
her loss amounted to three seamen killed, her commander (in 
thfee places), master (Mr. Gibbs, b^dly), and eight seamen 
wounded!' The captors carried their prize first to Ceuta, and 
afterwards tp Algesiras. Here we have an example showing, in 
the clearest manner, the unfairness of pronouncing upon the 
merits of an action until its particulars are known. Fortunately 
for the Admiral-Pasley’s commander, the court-martial that sat 
upon him took cognizance of all the circumstances ; and, 
although captured in a 16-gun brig by two Spanish gun-boats. 
Lieutenant Nevin was honourably and deservedly acquitted. 

OOLOEIAL EXPEDITIOKS. — ^WEST INDIES. 

On the llth of September, while the British 12-pounder 
36-gun frigate Ner6ide, Captain Frederick Watkins, was cruising 
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offjthe port of Ameuterdam, in the island of Cura 9 oa 9 the Dutch 
inhabitants of the latter, tired out with the enormities of the band 
ot 1500 republican ruffians that were in possession of the west 
part of the island, sent off a deputation to claim the protection 
of England. On the 13th the capitulation, surrendering the 
island to his Britannic majesty, was signed in form, by the 
goyemor, Johan Rudolph Lausser, on the one part, and by Cap* 
tain Watkins, of the Nereide, on the other. The vessels, large 
and small, lying in the harbour of Amsterdam, numbered 44 ; but 
no ships of war were among them. 

In one of his despatches announcing this event. Captain Wat- 
kins speaks of the activity and spirited conduct” of Lieu- 
tenant Michael Fitton,^ commanding the Active schooner, then 
in company with the Nereide. Among the many occasions 
which called forth that eulogium, one, although it did not end 
decisively, may merit a place here. The Active was a schooner 
of about 80 tons, tender to the Abergavenny 54, the flag-ship at 
Jamaica, and carried eight 12-pounder carronades, with a crew 
of about 46 men and boys. The service upon which the Active 
had been ordered by Captain Watkins, was to watch the mouth 
of the harbour of Amsterdam, while the N6reide cruised in the 
offing. This the schooner continued to do for several days, stand- 
ing in frequently so near, as to be just out of range of the long 
18s and 24s on Fort Fiscadera, and in full view of five or six 
French privateers lying moored close to the walls of it, and one 
of which was the Quidproquo, already mentioned as captured 
by the Gipsy. f Upon these privateers Lieutenant Fitton looked 
with a longing eye, till he could resist no longer. Observing 
that, at a certain hour every day, the officers went on shore at 
the fort to dine ; and aware that, owing to his daily practice of 
standing across and across without molesting them, the priva- 
teersmen or garrison paid very little attention to the Active’s 
manoeuvres. Lieutenant Fitton resolved to afford them an unex- 
pected treat. Having seen the boats pass as usual, and being 
m perfect readiness, the Active stood close in, and bringing her 
broadside to bear, opened the contents of it right into the sterns 
of the cluster of privateers. 

Instantly all was bustle on board the latter and in the fort 
and the boats, in their hurry back, became also exposed to a 
destructive fire from the schooner ; some of whose 12-poundev 
shot, so well and closely directed as th(^ were, could not have 
fallen harmless even in the fort itself. Tne instant he saw the 
guns of the latter in motion (and the people in charge of them 
appeared not very brisk), Lieutenant Fitton crowded saibaway, 
in such a direction, however, as to expose no wider mark to the 
enemy than the Active’s stem. This, as he anticipated, the 
artiUerists at the fort failed to bit ; although some of the shot 


*See volii., p. 


f Seep. £3. 
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pierced the schooner’s sails, and a few others fell near enough 
to dash the spray on board. , As the smallest of the five or six 
privateers bad, undoubtedly a larger number of men than the 
Active, any attempt by her to cat them out would have been 
madness in her commander. Probably the pri vateers were of 
opinion that the N6r6ide, who with her boats might easily have 
executed the service, would shortly make the attempt ; m, in a 
a few days afterwards, they took advantage of a clear coast, and 
made sail, each laden with a cai]^ of plunder. Nor was Lieute* 
nant Fitton in a ntuation to intercept any (me of these mis- 
chievous freebooters, the Active hamng sailed for Jamaica with 
the captain of the N6r6ide’s despatches. 



STATE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 
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The abstract of the British navy, for the commencement of 
the present year,* shows a considerable increase in its line-of- 
battle total; but the number of line-cruisers in commission 
remains the same as in the last abstract, and 4;he lower totals 
exhibit, in reference to the latter, a very slight improvement in 
their numbers. As one cause of this, the Captured column, 
owing chiefly to the reduced state of the Dutch, and the block- 
aded state of the French and Spanish navies, does not amount 
to half what it did in the preceding year.f 

A very slight diminution occurs in the wrecked and foundered 
cases of the British navy in the year 1800; and the accidental 
losses of that year, including the melancholy loss by fire, ended 
the lives of upwards of 1300 British officers, seamen, and 
marines. All four of the foundered vessels belonged to the 
sloop-classes, and three of them had been French privateers. 
The number of cruisers employed in watching the enemy’s ports, 
the boldness and perseverance with which their commanders 
performed that arduous duty, and the frequent gales of wind 
which occurred during the winter months of the year, render 
eleven wrecked cases, out of so many ships as were then at sea, 
no extraordinary number.:|: 

The carronade still maintained, and more t!ian maintained its 
ground. On the 21st of Februaiy, 1800, an admiralfy-order 
bad issued,* directing that in future all ships of 24 and 20 guns 
should be fitted on the maifi deck for 32-pounder carronades, in 
lieu of the long nines they had hitherto carried. This was giving 
the ships a great increase of force, without the necessity of 
detoching so many men to the guns ; a 9-pounder long gun, re- 
quiring seven men to fight it, but a 32^pounder carronade only 
SIX. Hence a greater niimber remained to handle the small- 

See Appendix, Annual Abstract No. 9. 
f See Appendix, No. 8. 
f See Appendix, No. 9. 
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arms, and, a very iipiportant duty in action, to attend to the 
rigging and sails, and to work the ship in a proper manner, A 
few active seamen, promptly sent to repair a shroud or stay, 
will frequently save a mast ; a manoeuvre, the success of 
which may decide the^ate of a battle, often depends upon 
alacrity in splicing the old, or in reeving the new running* 


lie number of commissioned officers and masters, belong 
to the British navy at the commencement of the year, 1801^ 
including among the flag-officers all that were promoted on the 
1st of January, in consequence of the union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, as established by act of parliament on that day, 
was, 

Admirals • • • • • « 46 

Vice-admirals « • * « • • 39 

Rear-admirals 69 


,1 superannuated 29 

Post-captains • • • • 516 

Commanders, or sloop-captains • 391 

Lieutenants , • • • , 2135 

„ retired, with rank of 

commanders 48 

Masters • • • . • • 517 

and the number of seamen and marines, voted for the service of 
that year, was 120,000 fo^ the first three lunar months, and 
135,000 for the remaining ten.* 

Although no Dutch navy existed capable of giving alarm to the 
British, Holland's northern neighbours, with Russia at their 
head, confederated together, to force England, either by diplo- 
macy or war, to abandon a long recognised right, that of search- 
ing the ships of neutrals for contraband of war. This sudden 
uproar in the north arose out of a circumstance, of which we will 
here present a summary. 

On the 25th of July, 1800, at 6 p. m., a British squadron, of 
three frigates, the Arrow sloop, and a lugger, fell in with the 
Danish 40-gun 18-pounder frigate Freya, Captain Krabbe, 
having under her convoy two ships, two brigs, and two galliots. 
Captain Thomas Baker, of the 28-gun frigate Nemesis, the 
senioi British officer, haijed the Freya, to say he should send 
his boat on board the convoy. Captain Krabbe replied that, 
if such an attempt were made, he would fire into the boat. Both 
threats were put into execution ; and an action ensued, which, 
with so decided a superiority against her, ended of course in the 
Freya’s submission. This affair, unhappily, did not pass off 
without loss. The ^Nemesis and Arrow had each two seamen 
killed and several wounded* The Freya had also two men 


s See Appendix Na 13. 
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killed and live wounded, two of the latter l|adly. The English 
vessels, accompanied by the Damsh frigate and her convdy, 
thSn proceeded to, and anchoi^ in, the Downs; where the 
Freya, bv the order of Vice-adnittd Skeffington Lutwi^ge, the 
commander in $hief on that st&tidn, sti}) kept flying the Danish > 
ensignand pendant. 

As, besides this fracas, a somewhat similar circumstance hadt 
oticurred in the Mediterranean, the British government lost to 
V time in despatching Lord Whitworth to the court of Denmark’, 
to place the business on an amicable footing. To give ad- 
ditional weight to his lordship’s arguments, he was accompani^ 
by a squadron of four sail of the line, (to which six more wm 
afterwards added), three 50-gnn ships, and several frigates and 
smaller vessels, under Vice-admiraPArchibald Dickson, in the 
74-gun ship Monarch. On the 29th of August Lord Whitworth 
terminated the negotiation with the Danish minister. Count Bein^ 
storff ; and a convention was mutually signed, ae^ing that the 
Freya and convoy should be repaired at English expense, and 
then released ; that the right of the British to setbrch convoys 
should be discussed at a future day in London ; that Danish 
vessels should only sail under convoy in the Mediterranean, to 
protect them fh>m the Algerines, and should be searchable as 
Tonneriy ; and that the convention should be ratified by the two 
courts in three weeks. 

Russia, although the ally of ETOland, took ofience at the 
attack upon the Freya, and^particulh^ at the passage through 
the Sound of a British squadron. Tne fiat overt TOt of the .. 
Emperor Paul's displeasure, was to sequester all British pnv 
perty in his dominions ; the next, was to pldce his army and 
navy upon a war-establishment. On the 22d or September, 
however, about three weeks after it had been ordered, the seques- 
tration was taken off. But on the 6th of November, the news 
of the capture of Malta having excited fresh anger in the breast 
of the emperor, an embargo was again laid on alL the British 
shippng in the ports of Russia, amounting, at this ri|pe, to abopt 
200 sail. This was followed, in December, by a invention be- 
tween Russia and Sweden, agreeing to the i^estaMishiSent of 
an amied neutrality between those powers Denmark also, at 
the instigation of the first of the^ powers, and of Prussia, wro 
induced to join the confederacy. % 

'The menacing attitude'’^ thus assumed by the three prindptd 
northern powers requiring to be met in a corresponding way by 
England, the latter, on the 12th of Matph, despafbhed from 
Yariuouth road^ under the command of Admiral ^ir Hyde 
Parker, in the London 98, with Vic^-admiral, Lon) Nel^n in 
t^e St>Ge6ige 98, as his second, a fleet of J6, afterwanis aug- 
piMedto iC sail of the line, with as mapy'^gate^ sloops,' 
'TOthlM, fiie-ships, and smaller vessels, as made the whole amount 
to about 53 sail: on' bddtd'a divisioii of which fleet liadem- 
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barked, the 49th regiinent under Colcmel Isaac Brock, two com- 
pwies of the rifle-corps, and a detachment of arUlleiy,the whole 
under the command of Colonel^tew^ 

ndkninal or paper force m the three powers i^nst which 
this fleet was destinea to 'Set, was Russia 82, Deilmark 23, and 
Sweden 18 sail of the. line, besides, between them all, about 89 
frigates, corvettes, and brigs, and nearly twice the number of 
armed small-craft. Bat Russia, even as late as OctoW in the 
present year, did not possess more than 61 sail of the line; of 
which number 31 were in commission in the Baltic, and the re- 
mainder in the Mediterranean and Black seas. Those 31 ships 
were divided between Petersbui^, Archangel, Cronstadt, and 
Revel. Perhaps the eflecti^ number, or that which might 
brought to act as a fleet, did not ^xceed 20 sail of the line ; and 
th^ were badly equipped, ill-appointed, and worse maimed. 
The Swedes, at one time, had 1 1 sail of the line at Carlscrona 
ready for sea, and, by all accounts, in tolerably fighting trim. 
The Ifanish fleet at Copenhagen consisted, in the middle of 
March, of 10 sail of the line ready^ for sea, exclusive of about 
the same number in an unserviceable state. 

This makes 41 Russian, Swedish, and Danish eff^tive ships 
of the line, instead of 88, the num^r stated by several writers 
to have been afloat in this quarter. It must have been a very 
happy combination of circumstances that could have assembled 
in one spot 25 of those 41 sail of the line ; and against that 
made up, as the number would be, of three difierent nations, all 
mere novices in na^ tactics, 18, or, with a Nelson to command 
them, 16 British sail of the line, were more than a match. 
Without this explanation, it might seem the height of rashness 
in the British government to send to the Baltic so apparently^ 
small a force. 

In the hope that Denmark, in spite of her hostile demonstra- 
tions, would prefer negotiation to war, the Honourable IRcholas 
Vansittart, with full powers to treat, had, about a fortnight 
previous to; the sailing of the fleet, departed for Copenhagen in 
^e 3^<in frigate Blanche, Captain Graham Eden Hamond. 
Adverse winds kept the British fleet /rom reaching the Naxe o£ 
Nor^y until the 18th ; and still heavier gales, during the two 
slfeceeding days, scattered the vessels, especially me small- 
craft, in all directions. To collect these, the admiral, on tho 
2l8t, anchored at the entrance of the Sound, within sight of 
Koll point^n the Swedish shore. Some of the smaller vessela 
were unable ’’to rejoin; and the Blazer gun-brig was driven 
under the Swedidi fort of Warberg, and there captured. In the 
height oF tile bad weather the 7^-gun ship Russel parted com- 
. pany,, by signal, tb take the Tickler gun-brig in tow ; and» 
during ^ dark and hazy night that fmsaed, was only saved 
from being wrecked herself, by the gseat exertions of her officers 
and crew. 

TOL. III. E 
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On the 23d the Blanche returned to the fleet, having on hoard, 
nith Mr.Vansittart, Mr. Drummond, the British charge d’affaires 
at Copenhagen ; and from .the l^janish government, instead o£ a 
yeply of iii|i#iation, came^ as was to be expected, one of open 
defiance. r^lUbh valuable time had thus been lost, and the 
Danes were taking advantage of it in strengthening their means 
of defence ; the formidable appearance of which had already 
excited the surprise of the British envoy. 

The pilots, who, not having to share the honours, felt it to be 
Iheir interest to magnify the dangers of the expedition, occasioned 
a few more days to be dissipated in inactivity. In the course of 
these Admiral Parker sent a flag of truce to the governor of 
Elsineur, to inquire if he meant to oppose the passage of the fleet 
through the Sound. Governor Strieker feplied,that ♦he guns of 
Cronenburg castle would certainly be fired at any British ships of 
war that approached. At length, at 6 a. m. on the 30tb, the 
British fleet got under way, and, with a fine breeze at north- 
north-west, proceeded into the Sound, in line ahead ; the van 
division commanded by Ldrd Nelson in the Elephant 74, into 
wliich ship, as a lighter and more active one than the St.- 
George, he had, the preceding day, shifted his flag ; the centre 
division, by the commander-in-chief ; and the rear division, by 
Rear-admiral Graves. At 7 a. m. the batteries at Elsineur com- 
menced firing at the Monarch, who was the leading ship, and at 
the other ships, as they passed in' succession. The distance, 
however, was so great, that not a shot struck the ships ; nor did 
any but the van-ships fire in return, and these only two or three 
broadsides. The seven bomb-vessels, however, threw shells ; 
200 of which were stated to have fallen in Cronenburg and Hel- 
eingen, and, among other damages, to have killed two, and 
wounded 16 men. The bursting of a 24-pounder on board the 
Isis, whereby seven men were killed and wounded, was the only 
casualty that attended the British in their passage through the 
Sound. 

As the strait at Elsineur is less than three miles across, a mid- 
cbannel passage would undoubtedly have exposed the ships to a 
fire from Cronenburg castle on the one side, from the Swedish 
city of Helsinburg on the other ;^but the latter, the batteries of 
which, instead of being a subject of dread as the pilots had given 
out, mounted only eight guns of a light caliber, did not make 
even a show of opposition. On observing this, the British in- 
clined to tbe Swedish shore, passing wrain less than a mile of 
it; and thus avoided a fire which, as coming front nearly 100 
pieces of cannon^ could not fail to have been highljr destructive. 

4 AboutHioon, or soon after, the fleet anchored at soiiie, distance 
tbe island of Huen, which is about 16 milee fiBhi the city^ 
w^^penbagen. Ibe cemihander-in-chief, Viee-udulfekl Lora 
Mliidtf, amf Rear^^adniiink Graves, accompomed by Caiptaid 
Domett^ nod Ute conqjiandiDg officer of the troops, then pro*^ 
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oeeded^ in the Lark lu^er^ to reconnoitre the enemy’s defences. 
They were soon ascertained to be of the most formidable descrip- 
tion. This led, in the evening, to a council of war:, at whicn, 
as usual, much was urged to forego, or at least attack; 

but Lord Nelson prevailed, and offered, with lOUlBof the line 
and all the small-craft, to carry the business throng in a proper 
manner. 

Admiral Parker, to his credit, cheerfully accepted the offer, ^ 
and granted to his enterprising second two sail of the line more 
than he had asked ; that is, two 60-guii ships, which, in these 
northern parts, vlv§ considered as of the line, partly because of 
their light draught of water as two-<iecked ships, and partly 
because a similar de^ription of vessel is usually to be found 
in the opposite line, ^he detachment thus intrusted to Vice- 
admiral Lord Nelson, by the time the whole had joined, consisted 
of the 


Gun ship 

r Elephant . 


Defiance . 


74 ^ 


64 

54 

50 


Edgar . . 

Monarch . 
Bellona . 
Ganges 
Russel . . 
Agamemnon 
Ardent . 
Polyphemus 
Glatton . 
Isis . . . 


C Vice^dra. (b.) Lord Nelson, K. B. 

J Captain Thomas Foley. 

C Rcar-adm. (w.) Thomas Graves. 

\ Captain Richard Retalick. 

„ George Murray. 

„ James Robert Mosse. 

„ ^ Sir Thos. Boulden Thompsoo. 
„ * Thos. Francis Fremantle. 

„ William Cuming. 

„ Robert Devereux Fancourt. 

. „ Thomas Bertie. 

„ John Lawford. 

„ William Bligh. 

„ James Walker, 


66 

32 

24 


s 


sh.slps. I 

I Cruiser 
br.slps.^^ Harpy. 


Gun frig. 

38 Amazon ... „ Henry Riou. 

Dcsir{’*c ... „ Henry Inman. 

Blanche ... „ Graham Eden Hamoud. 

Alcmmie ... „ Samuel Sutton. 

Jamaica ... „ Jonas Rose. 

Arrow .... „ William Bolton. 

Dart .... „ .Tohn Ferris Devonshire. 

„ James Brisbane. 

„ William Birchall. 

Bom^*^sseis^ Dkcoyevy, Explosion, Hecla, Sulphur, Terror, Volcano, and 
Zebra. 

Otter and Zephyr, 

Gvn-biigSf Cutters, 4^c, 


The force at Copenhagen was not the only obstacle to be sur- 
mounted; the approach to it was by a channel extremely 
intrk^tej^and little known. To increase the dHBculty of 
gating it, the Danes, very jodiciously had removed or mbplaced 
.the buoys. On the same night, therefore, on which Sir Hyde 
had come to the happy^ decision of intrusting the aflfaivto 
Nelson, the latter, accompanied amo^ oAer^ by Captain 
BrisbiuM of the Cruiser, proceeded in bis boat to ascertain and 

f2 
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i^buOT ihe outer channel>u narrow pass^e lyin^ between the . 
ielandf of Salthobn and tbe Middle i^und. This was a ray 
difficult, as well as a verv fatigbing duty, and the Tice-admiial 
rejoiced gr^|l|y when he nad accomplished it. An attack from 
the noitbrra^fbts at first meditated : but a second examination 
of the Banish position^ on the Slst, and a favourable change of 
wind determined the vice-admiral to commence his operations 
' om the southward. 

the morning of the Ist of April the British fleet weighed, 
and shortly afterwards reanchored off the north-western ex- 
tremity of the Middle Ground, a shoal which extends along the 
whole sea-front of the city of Copenhagenf leaving an inter- 
vening channel of deep water, called .the Konig-Stiefe, or King’s 
‘Channel, about three quarters of a milc^wide ; and in which 
-diannel, close to the town, the Danes had moored thrir block- 
ships, radeaus, prames, and gun-vessels. The distance of the 
anchors^ from the city of Copenhagen was about six miles. 
In the course of the forenoon. Lord Nelson, embarking on board 
the Amazon with some chosen friends, reconnoitred ror the last 
time, the poration he was about to attack ; and soon after his 
return at 1 p. m., the signal to weigh appeared at the Elephant’s 
masthead : a rignal, which was received by the different ships’ 
companies with a shout that must have been heard at a consi- 
derable distance. Immediately afterwards the vice-admiral’s 
squadron, amounting in the whole to 36 sail of square-rigged 
vessels got under way and set sail, in two divisions, with a light 
but fiivourable wind; leaving Admiral Parker at anchor wit 
Ae 


Gu^p 

Admiral 

(b.) Sir Hvde Parker. 
William Domett. 

f London • . . 

1 Captain 

98 i 


Robert Waller Otway. 

i 

1 

• 

• 

• 


Thos. Mastcrman Hardy. 

Warrior • • • • 

99 

Charles Tyler 

-- 1 Defence • . . . 
j Saturn . . . • 

99 

Lord Henry Paulet. 

99 

Robert Lambert. 

1 Ramillies. • • • 

99 

Jas. William Taylor Dixon. 

^SRaisonable • • 

99 

John Dilkes. 

^ Veteran . • . . 

99 

Arch. Collin.^. Dickson. 


The ^ips of Lord Nelson’s detachment, preceded by the 
Amazon, entered the Upper Channel; coasting along the edge 
of the right^and shod or Middle Ground, until they bad reached 
and partly rounded its southern extremity. Here, off Draco 
pmnt, at abput 6J p.m., just as it grew dark; the detachment 
pncbmad ; . de nmth-westemmost British dhip being^en distant 
about two miles from tbe southernmost ship of the l>affi8h Ime. 

The same north-westerly wind, which had blown so fair pass-_ 
ahmg tte outer dtannel, was now as fotd for advancing by 
it/t haett one. TIds, Imwever, occarioned no delay; Aht m ao 
diffi^t a navifstioB^ylight was as fully indispensable as a 
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&ir wind. Part of this okht, as many others ha J^^eeOi was 
passed in active service. Captain Hardfy proceeded in a small 
ooat, to examine the channel between the British anchorage and 
the Banish line, and actually, approached near enjfi^h to sound 
round the first ship of the latter ; using a pole, y^he ninseif^ 
throwing the lead should lead to a discovery. OH' his return, 
at about Up. m., Chptain .Hardy went on board the Elqpbant, 
end reported the depth of water up to the Danish line. Tins 
assuraiM» of the practicability of the channel was gratifying news 
to Lord :Nelson, and prevented him firom sleepmg during the 
remainder of the night. 

We will now en^vour to ^ve a description of the formidable 
force, which was to be the object of the morning’s attack.' It 
conosted of two-decked ships, chiefly old and in a dismantled 
state, frigates, prames, and radeaus, mounting altogether 628 
guns, as particularized in the following table : 


Deno- 

Name. 

Deacrlptlon of Vessel. 
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Guns. 
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mlna- 

tion.* 

IS 

nci 

nc3 

ran 

m 

lESl 

-Men. 




m 

H 

pds 

\m 

1 

t 

B.S. 

Provesteea .. 

An old three-decker cat down, die- 






56 

No. 



mantled and condemned 

28 

28 

— 

•— 

— 

515 

» 

Wagner.* .. 

An old two-decker ; quarter-deck cut 


48 




48 

861 

Pr. 


down, condemned 





Renaborg .. 

A prame for the transport of cavalry, 







216 





20 





b'Ii. 

Nyburg.. .. 
Jutland.. 

Ditto ditto . .. 

An old two-decker condemned | with- 


20 




n 

209 



outpoopormasta 


24 


24 

■*" 


806 

Rad. 

SuerBishen .. 

Square floating battery, with maaU 

— 


20 

— 

— 

20 

117 

B.B. 

Cronburg .. 

An old condemned frigate $ cut down 


23 



M. 

m 

196 

Rad. 

Hajen .. .. 

A aquare^btMery like the Suerslshen 

— 

— 

30 

— 

— 


155 

B. S. 

Dannebrog .. 

An old condemned two-decker, cut 
down and dismantled 


24 


24 

14 

62 

330 

8m.-Te8. 

Rad. 

Pr. 

Elwen .. .. 
Grenier*a-float 
lAggerstaaa .. 

A small repeating vess^ rigged . . 
Old And ^tjioiit maata •• •• 

— 

6 

24 

— 


““ 

6 

24 

80 

130 

An old cav. transport^ without masts 

— 

20 

— 

— 


SO 

213 

gim-ah. 

74 

Zealand.. *• 

A two-decker oond. and unrigged .. 

— 

80 

30 


14 

a 

529 

B.S. 

Rad. 

CharL-Amdia 

A condemned Tndlams" • . 

— 

26 

— » , 



26 

335 

Soheaten .... 

A square battery like the Suersishen 

— 

18 

— 

— 


18 

120 

gim.8h. 

60 

Hdlateiu 

A two-deoker, newly repaired .. .. 

— 

24 

— 

34 

12 

60 

400 

B. S. 

Indoaforetben 

An old condemned two-decker, cut 
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sgo 


down and 


26 


I6 

64 

IMgate. 

Hidpern.. .. 

A go^ completely rigged ship or frig. 

m 

— 

— 

— 


20 

265 



TotaL.w. 

II 

S60, 

lo 

IT 

53 

628 

1849 


. These 18 vessels were moored in a line from a mile to a mile 
end a half in extent; fluked at the north end, or that nearest 
the ^wo, .by two artifiaal or pile-formed .ulands, c^led the 
Trek^n^Wteries, one of thirty 24, the o&er'of thtr^'Sight 
Sdj^ipnd^., with furnaces for heating shot ; and, both orvdu^ 


* B. S; standit tia'Nedi‘^h, Pr. tar pram, sad Rad. fiir.nidtas. ' , 
4‘For Ae^nodeof aqualiwag AeDanidiandEi^Ush p.,^ 

t Believed to be ezduaive of spldien and artil^ipn^ 
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batteries tke commanded by the two two-decked block-ships 
Mbits and Elephanten* 

The entrance into the harbour and docks, which latter lie in 
the heart of the city, was protected by a chain thrown across it ; 
also by some batteries on the northern shore, and particularly by 
the Trekroner or Crown batteries already described. In ad- 
ditjon to this, the two 74-gun ships Dannemark and Trekroner, 
g 40-gun frigate, two 18-gun brigs, and several armed xebecs, 
with furnaces for heating shot, lay moored in advantageous 
positions off the harbour's mouth. Along the shore of Amag* 
island, a little to the southward of the floating line olf defence 
were several gun and mortar batteries ; thus making the whole 
line of defence, in front of Copenhagen, cover an extent of be- 
tween three and four miles. The l)anish naval commanding 
officer was Commodore Olfert Fischer, who had his broad pen- 
dant onboard the Dannebrog 62 ; nor was there a want of men, 
both skilful and brave, to work the Danish guns either afloat or 
on shore. One spirit, indeed, seemed to animate all Denmark, 
and that was to repel the invaders by every possible means. 

The day of the 2d of April opened, as the British had hoped 
it woul<f, with a favourable or south-easterly wind. The signal 
for all captains on board the flag-ship was hoisted almost as 
noon as it could be seen ; and at 8 a. m. the several captains 
were made acauainted wi* A the stations assigned them. As cir- 
HCumstances, which will be mentioned in their place, prevented 
the plant's being strictly followed, it may sufiice to state, that all 
tile iine-of-battle ships were to anchor by the stem abreast of 
the dijBTerent vessels composing the enemy's line, and for which 
purpose they had already prepared themselves with cables out 
of their stern-ports. The Amazon, Blanche, Alcm^ne, Arrow, 
ahd Dart, witn the two fire-ships, placed under the immediate 
directions of Captain Riou, were to co-operate in the attack 

X the ships stationed at the harbour’s mouth, and to act 
wise as circumstances might require. The bomb-vessels 
were to station themselves outside the British line, so as to throw 
fheir shells over it ; and the Jamaici^ with the brigs and gun- 
vessels, was to take a position for raking the southern extremity 
>of the Danish line. A similar ^station was assigued to the 
Iffyirie. It was also intended tiiat the 49th regiment under 
Colonel Stewart, and 600 ^seamen, under Captain rremantle of 
ti)§ Oanges, should storm the principal of the Trekroner bat- 
tles, the instant that the cannonade fsbm the ships had ^lenced 
its file* 

At 9 A. w. the ^lots and several of the masters were^ ordered 
eh board the IBilepfaant. Their hesitation and indecision, about 
the bearings of tne shoal and the line of deep water, might well . 
pte^bke a more pat^t man than Lord Nelsoa. At 9 h. 30 m. 
ittl^Aeweyer, wasomde to weigh insiioeassioii. The 

^ a Sptit AmJfhy Southqr, and other authors. 
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Edgar led. The vAgamemnoa was to have fidlowed haring 

aocnored rather outside, than off, the end of the great shoal, she 
could not weath«r ^ and was obliged again to. bring up, in six 
fitthoms* water. Here the current was so stronx against her, 
that, alth|^gh the ship afterwards re-weighed, and continued for 
a long time to warp with the stream and hedge ancbore, 
Agamemnon was compelled a second time to bring up, nearly ip 
the STOt from which sne had last weighed. In toe mean time 
the Polyphemus, by signal^ had followed the Edgar; and the 
Isis steered after the former. Owing to the unskilfuinees or 
vnsteadiness of her master, Mr. Alexander Briarly, who had 
imdertaken the office of pilot, the Bellona, in spite of a for 
wjaid and ample room, hu^ed the Middle Ground too closely, 
andgrnianded abreast of, and about 450 yards distant from, foe 
rear ejf.foe Danish line. Following closely, the Russel aW 
groDaded, wifo her jib-boom almost over the Bellona’s taffrail. 

la compliance with.the wish of the pilots, each slup bad been 
ordered to pass her leader on the starboard side, from a suppo- 
sition that the water shoaled on the larboard shore; whereas 
Captain Hardy had proved, that the water kept deepening all 
foe way to the enemy’s line. The Elephant was qext to foe 
Russel : and Lord Nelson, as soon as he percrived foe stale of 
foat foip and the Bellona, ordered foe helm to be put a-stsr* 
hoard, and passed to the westward, or along foe larbmidbeam, 
of foose ships ; as, very fortunately, did all foe ships astern of 
foe Elepliant. 

At tte same mommit foat Lord Nelson's detachment weighed. 
Admiral Parker’s eight ships did the same; and foe latter look 
up a new poution somewhat nearer to the mouth of the harbour> 
hut still at too great a distance to do more foanmenace the norfo 
wit^ of defence. A nearer approach, indeed, wifo both wind 
and current s^aiast foe shtp^ was in^iacticable ; in sufficient 
lime, at least, to render any active service in foe engagement. , 

At 10 A. K. foe cannonade commenced; and, m near^ half 
«a hoof, foe princi^ British ships eiigaged were the 
mua, tm, Edgmr, iiden^ and Monarch. At foout 11 h. 30 «u 
A.M, foe Glattoii, Elephant, Ganges, and Defiance, got to thek 
stalipDs; as did sevend of the fir^tes and smaller vessfo^ and 
fo^ nctii^ became general. The D4awie waa of great service in 
lalwg tte Provesteen, and drawti^ off a part of her henry fire 
femri the' Polj^hemus and Iris ; particularly from thelatler, who 
bore - the brunt of it, Sf her hieipry loss will pre^tly foow- 
Owing to the strength of the current, foe Jamaica, with the 
gua-ve8sehi,c9n]d.not get near emnufo to he. of my serrice in 
-foe acrioa ^ nor were foe bonfo-vess^ able Ip eni^te mnchr 
The ahsence of foe Russel, Bdlcns, and A^meianon, ocre- 
sumed. several of foe. British ships to hue ni^wMersfasmof foe 
enemy's fire, foan had been almt^, to foei^ of foan foey were 
well able to bear. Among foe foariy si^Siriein on fois account 
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was the Amazon who, with the fonr other ships intrasted to 
Oaptitin Riou, had most gallaoUy taken a position (the three 
IKgates in particular) right agamst the Trekronen batteries. 

At the end of a three hours’ cannonade, few if any of the 
Danish block-ships, prames, or rideau^ had ceased frins ; nor 
could the contest be said to have taken on either side a oedsive 
turn. It WM at this time that, in consequence, as is understood, 
of the pressing solicitations of the captain of the fleet, founded 
upon information received a full hour before that signals of 
distress were at the mast-heads of two British line-o&battle 
ships (the Bellona and Russel), and the signal of inability on 
board a third (the Agamemnon), coupled with the imperfect viaw 
which the London’s distance from the scene of action enabln 
Sir Hyde himself to^take of the relative conditimi of tfiHfoaftwa 
in it; observing, also, the zig-zag course and necessity dew 
progress of the Defence, Ramiuies, and Veteran, whi^.*''. 
been detached as a reinforcement to the vice-admiral, the cdm- 
]nander|>in-chief was persuaded to throw out the signal for dis- 
continuing the engagement.* 

The manner in which Lord Nelson received this signal is 
very forcibly depictured in a popular biographical work. 
** About this says Mr. Southey, “the signal-lieutenant 
called out that No. 39 Xthe signal for discontinuing the action) 
was thrown out by the commander-in-chief. He continued to 
walk the deck, and appeared to take no notice of it. 'The 
’signal-officer met him at the next turn, and asked if he should 
repeat it ' No,’ he replied, * acknowledge it’ Presently he 
called after him to know if the signal for close action was still 
hoisted ; and, being answered|in the affirmative, said, * Mind you 
lieep it so.’ He now paced the deck, moving the stump of his 
lost arm in a manner v'hich alw^s indicated great emotion. 
^ Do you know,’ said he to Mr. Rergusson, 'what is shown on 
hoard the commander-in-chief? Number 39 ! ’ Mr. Fergusson 
asked him what that meant. ' Why, to leave off action.’ Then, 
shrugging up his shoulders, he repeated the words — ' Leave off 
action? Now d — n me if I do ! You know, Foley,’ turning to 
the Captain, 'I have only one eye, — I have a eight to be buhd 
sometimes:’ — and then puttinfij ffie glass to ^ blind eye, in 
that mood of mind which sport^witb bitterness, be exclauped, 
' I really do not see the signal.’ Presently be exclaimed, * D — n 
the aig^al ! keep mine for closer battle flying! That’s the way 
1 answer such signals. Nailimine to -tiie mast.’ ”t 

* It ii but oomaum justice tovaids Sir Hyde Parker to stata that he aiade 
die sienal "to disoimtinue the action,” in enter that Lord Nebon ini|^ with- 
diavwom thecontesA i^owiiw to the diS^rent ships unableto aealbb theirstai. 
' t|teMH|ae being he ^hb three insuffident to maintain the attack; 

evident tiiat Hyd^s division could notnroffibr the least assbtancet 
f IBaSlgsal was Baade with a generous intention, ana Mn Southey has added a 
/WaiaipBilwto tUs in hb second edition of his Life of NdsemwEn. t ' 

^ SfuitiMy’eLifeof Nelson, vbL n.,p. 124. 
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Tho^ tlM diacondaue the actim wee answeied only, 

not W^eated, on board the Elephant; and, althoi^h the^^efiance 
repeated it^ Rear-admM Graves would not sufler the signal to 
be hoisted any whereat at the lee maintopsail yard-arm, and 
still kept No. Id, 'the %Qel for close action, flying at the main 
topjgellantmast head. Ine frigates and sloops now hauled off 
from the Trekroner batteries, and, by doing so, were probably 
saved from destruction. It was while unavoidably presenting 
her stem to those batteries, that the Amazon had her gallant 
captain shot in tw(^ and sustained the prmcipal part of her loss. 

At 1 h. 30 m. p. H. the fire of the Danes slackened ; and, at a 
before 2 p. h., it ceased along nearly the whrfle of the line 
•stem^df the Zealand. Some of me prames and light vessels 
had gone adrift ; but few, if any of the vessels, whose flags 
had been struck, would sufler themselves to be taken possession 
4 |L. They fired at the boats as the latter approached, and the 
hattosM on Amag island aided tliem in this irregular warbre. 
" This^^mge,'* says Mr. Southey, " from the nature of the 
action ; w crews were continually reinforced from the shore ; 
and fresh men, coming on board, did not inquire whether the 
fiag had been struck, or, perhaps, did not heed it; many, or 
most of them, never having been engaged in war before, know- 
ii^ nothing, therefore, of its laws, and thinking only of defendiag 
their country to the last extremity." 

At all events it greatly, and very naturally, irritated Irfud 
Nelson ; who, at one time, had thoughts of sending in the fire- 
ships to bum the surrendered vessels. As a preliminary measure, 
however, his lordship wrote the celebrated letter to the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, wherein he says : Vice-admiral Lord 
Nelson has been commanded to spare Denmark, when she no 
longer resists. The line of defence which covered her shores has 
struck to the British flag; but, if the firing is continued on the 
part of Denmark, he must set on fire all toe prizes that he has 
taken, without having the power of saving the men who have so 
nobly defended them. The brave Danes are the brothers, and 
should never be the enemies of the English." A wafer was then 
^ven ^m, but he ordered acandle to & brought from the cock- 
|dt, and sealed the letter with wax, affixing a larger seal than 
he ordinarily used. *‘This,’’ said his lonuhip, *Ms no time to 
appear humed and informaL" 

This letter was carried on ^or^ with a flag of truce, by 
Ciqitain Sir Frederick Thesiger^ young commander acting as 
one of Lord Nelson's aides-de-camp), who found the crown 
prince iitthd'sallyport. In the mean time the destractive can- 
nonade, htill kept up by tibe Defiance, Monarch, and Ganges, 
and the near approach of the Define and RamiUies ^e 
Veteran fiur astern), silenced the fire of tiie Indosfmethen, Hol- 
stein, and the ships next to them in the Damah fine. But the 
great Trekroner, having 'had nothing but frigates and sloqps 
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opposed to it, and that only for z time, was compaiatiTdy on- 
iojored. This battery therefore continued its fire ; and, as about 
loOO men had been thrown into it from the -shore, was con- 
aidered too strong to ^ stormed. Itgras now ckemed an 
adrisabie measure to withdraw the delr eut^of the intricate 
chmrael while the wind continued &ir ; and preparations were 
making for that purpose, when the Danish Adjutant-general 
Lindolm came, bearing a flag of truce: up<ni sight of which 
the Trekroner ceased firing ; and the action, after havii^ c<m- 
tinued fire hours, during four of which it had been warmly 
contested, was brought to a close. 

^ The message from the crown prince was to inquire the 4Mir^ 
.tkmlar object of Lord Nelson’s note. The latter n^died, m' 
writing, that humanity was the ob^t; that pe coasqated to 
stay hostilities ; that we wounded Danes should be takms ca 
shore ; and that he should take his prisoners out of the 'vessels, 
and burn or carry off his prizes as he should think fit : h» lord- 
ship conduded with a hope, that the victory he had gained 
would lead to a reconciliation between tiie two couiftries. Sir 
Frederick Thesiger, who had returned with the Danish adjutant- 

S neral, was again sent with the reply; and the latter was re- 
Ted to die oommander-in-chief for a final adjustment of tits 
tsiaas. 

The opportunity afibrded by this delay, the London bmng 
osarly four miles distant, was luit lost by Lord Nelson ; and the 
leading British ships, all of which were much crippled in their 
jfiggiK and sails, weighed or slipped in succession. The fife' 
smrchTed the way, mid touched upon the shoal ; but the Gai^s, 
itaking her amidsnips, pushed her over it The Ghttoa, dmwiog 
lass water, passed clear; but the Defiance and Ele[diaiitgroandM 
about a miw from tiie Trekroner ; and, in of theaxeitioas 
of their active crews, there lemamed fixed for many hours. The 
D4su4e, also, at the opposite end of the line, havmg gone to 
asnst the Bdlona, bec^e fast on the same dioal as the latter. 
The Bellona, however, was soim got afloat by restmiees of her 
cam. An expmienced quartmmaster, observi^ the in the 
act of slipping, suggested to the first lieutenant that, if a boat 
were sent to pick up that ship’s cadtie, they might haail cff M it 
The famt was taken, and the Bellona quickly weed hessstf from 
tbetfShoal. - 

. Soon after the Slmdiant had ^und^. Lord Nebon quitted 
her, and jfoilowed the Danis# adjutsat-weneral to ^ Loodmi. 
While the cooferenoe is- hdding, we wiu proci|ed to show, as 
ifuM as we are able^ at what exposse Ei ^ ite nd dmd brought 
jC Il faittT k to so suhdt^' a tone. Taking the Aripshelhe orier 
llptiUch they stand ft a list at a snbseqoent p«q^ the Desiree . 
'IjMhMe tieutenant (Andrew King) and three seamen wminded ; 

Are sesmsn snd sncwiariue weimded; itite Btikma, 
nlsr atiwen ttdjtmo ptigat#sBsrines killed, andlHsrespteia^ 
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ampntated), tvo lieateimiits (TbomaB Sooih^ and Thomas 
Wilks), one master’s mate (fcmes Emmerton), lour mtdslupmea 
(Jcdin Anderson, Edward Daubenny, William Sitfocd, and Wil- 
Uam Figg), 48 Beamentf4P private marines, one captain (Alex- 
ander* Sha^) andmllsll^ivates of foot wounded: the greater 
part of this loss, unfortunately, arose from the burstii^ of two 
of her lowerdeck guns, owing, as is understood, to their having 
been overcharged. The Polyphemus bad one midshipman 
(James Bell), four seamen, and one marine killed, and her boat- 
swain (Edward Burr), 20 seamen, and four marines wounded ; 
the Isis, her master (Daniel Lamond), two midshipmen (George 
M'Khilay and Thomas Ram), 22 seamen, one lieutenant (Henry 
Idmg) and four privates of marines, one lieutenant two 
privates of foot killed, and one lieutenant (Richard Cormack)^ 
three midshipmen (Reuben Pain, Simon Frazer, and ChariM 
Jones), 69 seamen, 13 privates of marines, and two privates of 
foot wounded ; the Edgar, her first lieutenant (Edmund John- 
son), 24 seamen, <Mie lieutoiant (Benjamin Spacer) and two 

i irivates of marines, and three privates of foot lulled, and two 
ieutenants (Joshua Johnson and William Goldfinch), five mid- 
shipmen (Thomas Gahagan, William Whimper, John James 
Ridge, Peter .Procter, William Domett), 79 seamen, 17 privaites 
of marines, and eiglU privates of foot wounded ; the Ardent^ 
one midshipman (George Hoare), and 29 seamen and marines 
killed, and 64 seamen and marinas wounded ; the Glatton, one 

? ilot and 17 seamen and marines killed, one Jieutmunt (Williain 
indall), one master’s mate (Robert Thompson), one midshiw- 
mait (John Williams), and 34 seamen and marines wounded ; 
the Elepbant, one master's mate (Henry Yanlden), four seamen, 
three privates of marines, one captain and one private of foot 
killed, and two midshipmen (Robert CKll and Hugh Mitdwl)^ 
ei^t seamen, one private of marines, and two privates of firot 
woondad ; the Ganges, her master (Robert Stewart) and five 
seamen killed, ono pilot wounded, and mie seaman missing ; the 
Monarch, her tmptain, 35 seamen, 12 privates of marines, anil 
eight printea of foot killed, one Uentonant (William Minclwi)^ 
her boatswain (William JoyX five inid8hipmmi(Hmiiy Swimmer, 
Wfi}iam.John Bowes, Thomas Hariowe, Greoige Morgan, and 
Pbfiip it Vesconte), 101 seamen, one keutenant (James Mariie) 
Md M privates of marines, and one lieutenant and 20 privates 
of foot wounded; the Defiance, one fieotenant (George Gray)^ 
one pilot, 17 aeamen, three pivi^ of marines, and two privates 
of kUled, her bontswahi, one midshipasan (James Galla- 
way), one captahi’s clerk, one pilot, 96 seamen, five privates of 
mmincs, hud seven privates of foot wounded; the Amaeon, her 
.captrin, one midshipmao (Honoorable George ’Fuclcet), ^ 
eaptatn’a rieik (Jos^li Rm), 10 seamen, and amriiw 
killed, two inaatnw’< mates (James ^iry and Philip Honih 
16 sea man, ami five jaaiinai vcounded; the Blanche^ six seamen 
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and one marine killed, and eeren seamen and two marines 
mounded; the Alcm^n^ five seamen killed, and one lieutenant 
(Henry Baker), her boatswain (Charles Church), tme master’s 
mate (George Augustus Spearing), oaR pilot, 12 seamen, one 
lieutenant and two privates of marines grounded ; and the'Dart, 
her first lieutenant (Richard Edward Sandys) and two seamen 
killed, and one seaman wounded : making, including among the 
killed the one missing in the Ganges, a total of 255 killed, and 
688 wounded. 

Thus say the official returns ; hut it would appe^ that these 
take no notice of the slightly wounded. As one instance, the 
Ardent, besides her 64 in the returns, had 40 wounded who 
were able to go to quarters. The whole of the slightly wounded, 
according to the testimony of officers in the fleet, would have 
swelled the wounded total to at least 950, and the total of 
killed and wounded to upwards of 1200. More than half of 
the wounded, enumerated in the returns, are also represented to 
have died of their wounds. If tliis be correct, the loss may be 
stated thus : killed and mortally wounded 350 ; recoverably and 
slightly wounded 850. 

^ Even the smallest in amount, of the two returns of loss here 
given, could only have resulted from good and steady flring ; 
and, truly, the British ships displayed the marks of it in their 
hulls, lower shrouds, and lower masts, rather than, as on most 
occarions, in their upper masts, running rigging, and sails. The 
Olatton, indeed, had her fore topmast wot away ; but it does not 
appear that any other ship’s topmast, or even topgallantmast, 
came down during the action. Most of the ships had a part of 
thmr guns rendered useless. Of the Ardent’s maindeck 42- 
pounder canonades, more than half were disabled; as were 
seven of the Glutton’s b2, and two of her 68-pounder8. It has 
already been stated, that a part of the Beilona’s heavy loss 
arose from the bursting of two of her guns : a similar accident, 
it is believed, occurred a second time (see p. 66 ) on board the 
Both of these ships were very old, the one having been 
built in 1760, and ^e other in 1774 ; and th|>ir guns were pro- 
bably the same originally established uponthem. 

The damages sustained by the*Paniwship8y or floating-hulks, 
may be summed up by stating, that the greater part of them 
w^re literally knocked taupieces. To this condition they would 
Undoubtedly have been reduced, in much .less time than four 
hours, the duration of the general caonoi^e, had the pilots 
pemutted the British shins to take a closer position to tiieb 
POanish opponents, than nom 300 to 4(X) yards; m which case 
|the heavy carronades of rile Glatton and Ardent would have 
their lull efiEhct. With respect to the Danish loss, we 
tyiUlWaole to particuiarize it. Commodore Hsd|er reckoned 
'ns^diled and wounded^ according to the lowest estimate, at 
between 1600 afnl;18<)^inen ; including 270 lost by the Danne* 
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brog'alone. In the British accounts, the Dsaish alleeed loss by 
sW is mixed up aritlfthe loss by prisoners takeR; and the whole 
is made to amount to about 6000 men. ' 

The following table, Amides showing how the Damsh vessels 
were disposed of, fiaeaPme British ships, from, the Polyphemus 
^wnwards, in the order in which they anchored ; nor does the 
station of each of the latter, in reference to her opponent or 
opponents in the Danish line, materially vary from what it 
really was. A column for the official numerical loss, and 
another, to the best of our ability, for the surviving first lieu- 
tenant, of each British ship engaged, have also been added : 





How disposed of. 


Russel • ••• 
Bellona...! 11 

Taken and burnt, Polyphe* 

having been for- mus 

saken when the 
pins were use- 

Driven on the ^ ••••••• 

shoals, and burnt 
by the British. 


4 Andrew King. 

6 Samuel Bateman. 
72 John Delafons. 

6 I 25 Edward Hodder. 


88 I Robert Tinkler. 


Ill I Joshua Johnson. 


Taken and burnt by 
the British. 


{Ardent...} 80 | 64 {Andrew Mott. 


Sohesten... .|i a. 
tlobteln 


Tndoeforethen 
Hielpem t..|s. 


Caught fire, and 
blew up afler the 
action. 

I Escaped. Glatton^. 18 

Ditto, and after- 
wards sank. 

Driven under the Elephant 
Trekroner bat^ 
teiy, and taken ; 
afterwards burnt. 

> Taken, and after- Q|nges.M 
) wards burnt. " 

Ditto ; put in sail- ^ 

ing condition and 
carried away. Monarch 

Ditto, and after- 
wards burnt. 

Escaped. Pefii^e 



87 {Rob. Browp To 


18 Wm. Wilkinson.^ 


1 iWiOiam Moroe. 


164 {John Yelland. 


51, David 

28 Jos.OioIkipuefield. 
6 Thoe. M^lloch. 
16 BtslYid. Dunlop. 
L Richard Hawkes. 
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Althangh, as, without reckiMiii^ the two prames which 
m alioal water while escaping and were prSbably recovered, the 
British had captured or destroyed 13 out of^the 18 floatings 
batteries that formed the Danish line to the southward of. the 
Trekroner islands, the victory was to them; yet the Danes, 
viewing Lord Nelson’s message to the crown] prince as the first, 
overture to a cessation of hostilities, solaced themselves with 
the belief, that the affair, at the most, could only be considered 
as a drawn battle. Whatever name the contest went by, it fully 
succeeded, as we shall presently have to show, in attaining the 
object for which it had been commenced. 

No nation could behave better, no men could fight more 
bravely, than the Danes did on this occasion ; but Commodore 
Fischer, nevertheless, was a little in error in regard to his report 
to the crown prince. That account states, that the British line, 
reckoning from the Defiance, did not stretch further northward 
than the Zealand* and therefore did not engage more than two- 
thirds of the Danish line of defence; while the Trekroner 
battery, and the block-ships Elephanten and Mars, with the 
frigate Ilielpem, did not come at all into action. This is dis- 
proved by the single fact, that the Defiance had her mainmast, 
mizenmast, and bowsprit, badly wounded by the very first broad- 
side fired from the Trekroner battery. Not. only, then, was the 
latter engaged, but the Defiance must have been stationed 
nearly abreast of it, to have suffered as she did. It will be 
creditable to Captain-lieutenant Lillenshield to suppose, that it 
was the firS of the Defiance, and not the want of an antagonist, 
which drove his ship, the 36-pounder frigate Hielpern, out of 
the line. As to the Elephanten and Mars, they properly be- 
longed to the north wing of defence ; and many of their heavy 
shot, no doubt, fell among the frigates and sloops, appointed, 
owing to the unavoidable absence of more able ships, to act 
against this formidable quarter of the Danish position. 

** Commodore Fischer assures his countrymen, that the British 
bad two ships to bis one, and therefore were doubly superior in 
force. Let us, witfout being over-minute,' su{)mit this assertion 
to proof. Dismissing from the calculation the whole of the 
Danish north wing, and the frigites and sloops opposed to it ; 
also the bomb-vessels (for they really were useless), tne two ships 
aground,*^ the Quintus redoubt and five adiacent batteries on 
Amag island, and the Jamaica and |the little fry with her, we 
have five 74-gon ships, two 64s, one ^ one 50, and one 3&gun 
frigate, to oppose to the 18 block^ships, prames, radeaus, and 

f IheM were only partially effective. Although abreast "of the Poly^ 
the Russeh iymg obliquely, or with her stem to the westward, was 
' to fire athwart the bows ot that ship ; while the Bellona, with her 
aiir aftttioBC guns on each deck, fired astern of the Iris, and with her sit 
fimifidtt ones (leavina the two midship guns on each deck unemployed^ 
^eadpf her. Douraesaaipsiy shot fiott both grounded ships struck the 
Polyphemus and Isis. 
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vessels, which have already been named. Taking the 
l^ish guns from thd Banish accounts, we snbmit the following 
i^atement as not^piaterialiy incorrect. 



DANISH. 



No. 

36 pounders . . . . 

. 48 

24 „ 

• 360 

18 .. . . . . 

. 70 

12 „ .... 

. 96 

8 fp • • • • 

. 62 


628 

Canonades. 

None apparently. 


Total. . . . 628 


This, although something less than a two-to-one^^ supe- 
riority, is sufEcient to entitle Commodore Fischer, and the brave 
officers and men under his command, to great credit for the 
obstinate defence they made. As an instance of individual 
courage and devotion on the part of the Danes, and of most 
noble feeling on the part of Lord Nelson, we transcribe from 
the pages of a respectable periodical work the following anec- 
dote : ‘‘ During the repast (at the palace) Lord Nelson spoke 
in raptures of the bravery of the Danes, and particularly re- 
quested the prince to introduce him to a very young officer^ 
whom he described as having performed wonders during the 
battle, by attacking his own ship immediately under her lower 
guns. It pioved to be the gallant young Welmoes, a stripling 
of seventeen. The British hero embraced him with the enthu- 
siasm of a brother, and^elicately intimated to the prince that 
he ought to make him an admiral; to which the prince very 
happily replied, ^ If, my lord, I were to make all my brave offi- 
cers admirals, I should have no captains or lieutenants in my 
service*' This heroic youth had volunteered the command of a 
pramei.whicb is a sort of raft, carryi^ six small cannon, and 
manned with 24 men, who pushed on from . the shore, and in 
the fury of the battle placed themselves under the stern of Loi^ 
Nelson’s ship, which tney most successfully attacked, in such a 
manner that, although they were below the reach of the stem- 
chasers, .the British marines made terrible slaughter amongst 
them : 20 of these gallant men fell by their bullets, but their 
*young commander continued kuee-deep in dead at his post, 
unfil the truce was announced.”* 


* Naval Cbtdmde, roL xiv., p. 998» 
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Having taken some notice of the Danish accounts 
battle, vre must not behave so disrespeetfully as to n^ect 
bestowing a word or two upon the Enghsh accounts. Accoroing 
to the misplaced ** Note," which we formwly quoted fiem 
Admiral Ekms's work,* Dord Nelson attributed the eiounding 
of the fiellona and Russel to his not hamg ordered ^ ships, 
in BO intricate and shallow a navigation, to cut inst^ of to 
weigh. It is certunly the first time we ever heard that the 
Vice-admiral was in this respect to blame : but we are con- 
vinced that, of all other men. Lord Nelson was the most>^Ukely 
to acknowledge an error, if he thought he had committed 
one. 

Although Admiral Ekins has not considered it necessary to 
give any account of the Copenhagen affair, another contempo- 
rary has entered into it with rather more than his usual concise- 
ness. Captain Brenton has also given a ** Plan of the battle 
but, as is often the case, the engraved and the letter-press de- 
scriptions do not correspond. One important instance will 
su£Sce. The Bellona and Russel are placed in the plan, within 
a ship's length or so of their actual stations ; but the letter-press 
tells us, that those ships were ** much exposed to the fire of the 
Crown batteries ;"t which Crown batteries, as rightly laid 
down in the same plan, are to the northward of the northern 
extremity of the Danish line, or perhaps about two miles and a 
balf from the nearest of the two grounded ships, the Bellona. 
The fact is, neither ship received or could receive a shot from 
the Trekroner, although they both received several from the 
.Wagn er and Provesteen ; and a Danish 36-pound shot, from one 
of the batteries on Amag island, went through the centre of the 
Bellona’s mainmast. 

In almost all the published unofficial accounts, a mistatement 
also occurs respecting the Agamemnon. Lord Nelson in his 
letter says : " The Agamemnon could not weather the shoal of 
the middle and was obliged to anchor but Captain Brenton 
tells us, that “the Agamemnon groinded on the starboard 
quuter of the Bellona,” and Mr. Southey (but who, by-the-by, 
is ^^ly poor authority in naval matters) decla|es t^t she was 
** immovably aground.”| ' 

The night of the 2d of April vtm employed by the British* in 
bringing out their shattered prizes, aind in floating thdr 
ei^unded ships. By the coming of the 3d the whole of the 
Mtter, except the D4sir6e were got off. During the five days 
thkt the ne^tiation was pending, all the. prizes, exc^ the w- 
gun ship Hdlsteip^ were set on fire qnd destroyed. The gene- 
ndity 01 these wtxe not worth carrying away; but ^if Hyde’s 

:'«M8eeW>Lii.p. 181. ^ 

, + '-BmitoD, voL ii., p. 545. 

. I Ibid. p. 54S. 

$j3ofithqf^Lift<irMdson,'ve).iL,pii'18.' . 
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reason for extending the order to the Zealand, a much huger 
. and finePshm than we Holstem, is not very cleat. 

On the 9tn, jifter some altercation as to the duration of the 
aitoistice, one was aereed upon fof 14 weeks ; and Denmark 
engined to suspend au proceedings under the treaty of armed 
neutrality, which she had entered into with Sweden and Russia. 
The prisoners, also, were to be sent on shore, and accounted for 
in case hostilities should be renewed. Moreover the Briti^ 
fleet had permission to provide itself, at Copenhagen and else- 
where along the coast, with all things reqmsite for the heal A 
and coinfort of the seamen. 

On the 12th, having despatched home the Holstein, Monarch, 
and Isis, with the wounded men, Admiral 'Parker sailed from 
Copenhagen road with the remainder of the fleet, except the St.- 
George and one or two frigates, and directed his course along 
the mfficult chaimel of the Grounds, between the islands of 
Amag and Saltholm. This was both a tedious and a dangerous 
navigation, as most of the men of war had to trans-ship their 
guns into merchant vessels ; and even then, several of the former 
got on shore. The whole of the ships at length extricated 
uiemselves ; and, to the astonishment of Danes, Swedes, Rus- 
sians, and Prussians, entered the Baltic by this route. 

The British admiral’s first object was to attack the Russian 
squadron at Revel, before the breaking up of the frost should 
enable it to effect a junction with the Swedish squadron at 
Carlsctona; but, in his way thither, hearing that a Swedish 
squadron, reported at nine sail of the line, was at sea, Sir Hyde 
steered for the northern extremity of the island of ^mholni!. 
The Swedish admiral, however, whose force consisted of only 
six sail of the line, conceiving himself no match for a Britisn 
admiral with 16, sought refuge behind the^ forts of Carlscrona. 
Here a negotiation was opened between Sir Hyde Parker, and 
the Sweditm 'Vice-admiral Cronstadt ; which, on the 22d, ended 
in an kgreement by his Swedish majesty to treat for the accom-- 
modation of all existins^ifferences. 

this, time Lord STelson had joined the admiral, aiii^hkqff 
his nag again flying on board the Elephant. How he had got. * 
thither merits to be reteted. On the 18tii the St.-Gfoorge,havuig 
removed W guns to an American vessel, and, by the excellent 
management of Mr. Briarly, dt the Bellona, whose local expe- 
rimice was very great, succeeded m passing the Grounds, waf 
ready to foHdw Sir Hyde; but a contrary wind detained heir. 
On ^ following evenmg Lord Nelson received intelligence firom 
the admiral, of tiie Swedish fleet’s having been seen ny one of 
hni’lookSottt .fiigates. Instantly he quittra tibe St-Oeom, and, 
embarking in a six-oared cutter, with Mr. Briarly, set on to jmn 
’the admiral, although the latter was at a distance of 24 imles, in 
the vety*teeth of the wind and current. **The moment he 
leceivea the account,’* Mr. Briariy, ** he wdered a boat tp 

TOL. III. o 
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4 gttiiBed> aad,^ibout even waiitDg in e^iwfrid c nk 
you mast suppose tbe weaUier ^eHy ebarp hew ttbis «essen 
th« 3 wn)^ said having to row About 24 miles wHh <9ie vised 
swd -cunent v^DSt him, jumped into her, «nd ordseed me 4a *00 
mith lain, I having been «h ooasd that ^ip (the 2t.-<Geoige} to 
imoain tiUehe had get <ovw the Ovounda All 1 had ever ’Seen 
<«ar hsMfd of him could not half sodearfy prove to me 'the'ma* 
and unbounded zeal of this brnly great man. His mixietv 
an the boat for nearly six hours, lest tiro fleet should have sailed 
li^re he got on board one of them, and lest ee should not 
. catiih the Swedish squadron, is beyond all conceptkm. 1 will 
qucde some eiq>ressiona in his own words. It was extremely 
oold, and I wished him to put on a great coat of mine which 
was in the boat: 'No, I am not cold; my anxiety for my 
Oountry will keep me warm. Do you think the fleet has sailed V 
* 1 dmnld suppose not, my lord.' — ' If they have, we will follow 
them to Carlscrona in the boat, by God !’ ” Ihe distance to 
which {dace, Mr. Briarly goes on to state, was about 50 leagues. 
At midnight. Lord Nelson reached the Elephant; and Mr. 
'&iarly tetumed to the St.-Geoige, to conduct her to Kioge 

W* 

On the 23d a lugger joined the fleet, then not far from Carls- 
onma on its way to the gulf of Finland, with despatches from 
Count Van der Paklen, the Russian ambassador at Copenhagen, 
coiAaining overtures of a pacific nature from Alexander 1., who 
new, by the decease of the Czar Paul, had become invested with 
fhe imperial sceptre. This induced Sir Hyde to return with the 
fleet to Kioge bay ; where, on the 5th of May, he was found by 
a vessel that brought des{>atches recalling him from the com- 
mand. Shortly afterwards Admiral Parker sailed for England 
in the Blanche, leaving the command of the fleet to Vice-admiral 
' Lord Nelson. Almost the first signal made by the new cora- 
msmder-in-chief was, to hoist in all the launches and prepare to 
, weigh. On the 7th the fleet, by the addition of the St.-Geoige 
now augmented to 17 sail of the line, a 54 and a 50 gun ship, 
baakles a few frigates and smaller vessels, set sail from Kioge 
l^y. On the 8th, aftef having by a flag of truce informed Vioe- 
admiral Onmstadt, that although ^ir Hyde Parker bad consented 
not to interrupt t}ie -Swedish navigation, he diould «ct against 
the Swedish fleet fomd it ttt sea, Loid'Nelson -left Captain 
Munay, with the' Edgar,' Russel, Saturn, Agamemnon, Ardmt, 
Raison^l^ Olatton,srad.a frigate -to cruise «S Carlsorona ; while, 
with the remaining 11 eail of the line, one frigate, and two <brig- 

J ms, -the vice-admiral hastened to the golf of Emland. 

Sm the 14th Lord Ndson anchored in Revel but no 

nrian ^uadusn waa hi that quarter. The 'bay bad been clear 
Arm ioe . nnce the 29th of April, at which flme Sir Hyde 
>#aflMb with fleet, wae lying inactive at Eiege^ -and flbe 
ymai am hsd«ob6equei^.-Miwed through 'the ice in the 
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md on tbeSdliBd sailed £)r CioDstadt. A rnBnnnairatif iritfi 
the shore now took place ; and the Emperor Aksanderiiepested 
Us friendl]^ Utentioas, but expressed surprise a/t tibe afpearsnce 

the JSriusfa adoialait Revel. On the J7th the lattmr qinMed 
the road; and on the 19th the Ausoans and ^edes ftookoff 
the embaifo that had been laid cm Brituh vessels in tiidr purls. 
Ihus were the amicable relations between Enqkad and thm 
two powers once .more restored. 

Qn the 6th of June, alW haidog been at andwr soon <dim 
off Rostock, Lord Nelson returned toKiogebay, aad -onit^ 
13th received the sanction of the admiralty to an atplimithMi 
which, on account of the bad state of his health, he had mad^to 
return to England. On the 17th or 18th Vice-admiral Sir 
Charles Morice Pole, in the 32-gun frigate ,£olus, arrived to 
take the commmid; and on the 19th Lord Nelson quitted 
Baltic in the mte brig. Vice-admiral Pole remained on the sta- 
tion until the latter end of July ; when, there being no longer 
any occasion for so powerful a fleet in the Baltic, he was ordered 
home. Although his command had been short and pacific. 
Vice-admiral Pole found means to increase the high opinion that 
his predecessor had gained for the British navy in these inland 
seas, by carrying safely through the intricate channel of the 
Great Belt, against an adverse wind, a fleet of Une-of-battle 
ships, two of which were three-deckers. 

For the successful result of the Copenhagen battle, and the 
gallantry displayed in it by Lord Nelson and his associates, the 
thanks of both houses of parliament were voted to the admirals, 
captains, officers, and men of Sir Hyde Parker’s fleet. Owing 
to some political considerations, having reference, we believe, to 
ti.v; ties that existed between the crowned heads of England .and 
Denmark, the only mark of royal a]mrobation bestowed upon 
the conquerors was the investment of Kear-admiral Graves with 
the order of the bath. This infraction of the usual custom did 
not, however, extend to the promotion of the junior class of offi.- 
cers, all the lieutenants of the ships eng^ed, and perhaps a 
few others, being made commanders, and ^ptams Devonriiire, 
Brisbane, and Birchall, post-captains. 

BRITISH AND BBENCH 7I.BBTB. 

The continental war having ceased, by a treaty iffpeace-cimi.- 
cludedat Luneville on the 9th of February between Fxance and 
the Empisnir of Germany, the first-consul b^ait,imoi<e seriously 
than ever, to entertain hopes of being able to plant his victor 
rious legiqnsoipon British ground. ** Tous les moyeus propies 
A entretenir la haine de la nation contre la Grande-BiBtagni.Ilt 
‘employes avec activity et avec succ^s. Les autorit^s, les ora- 
teurs du gouvemement, les 4crivaias puUicistei^ rivalis^rent de 
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pour prScher cette esp^ de cioifp^e contie I’^temelle enner 
miede la France.”* 

' 'The portof fioulc^ne was to be the central rendezvous of tbe 
grand iSotilU ; and on the 12th of July Buonaparte issued aii 
order fi>r.:tbe assemblage there of nine divisions of gun-vessels, 
and the same numter of battalions of troops, besides several 
detaohuients' of artillery to serve the guns on board tbe flotilla* 
Of wUch flotilla Rear-admiral Ren4-Madeleine La Touche-Trd- 
'ville was appointed the commander-in-chief, with directions to 
the troops in ship-working, in* firing the guns, in board" 
-it|R and in getting in and out of the vessels. 

<These preparations, exaggerated as they were by tbe French 
jonmals, spread no slight degree of alarm^ on the shores of 
Bngland, and caused corresponding preparations, in the defen- 
sive way, to be made by the British government. Among 
other measures taken to calm the public mind, was the appoint- 
mmit of Vice-admiral Lord Nelson to the chief command of the 
defence constructing and collecting along the coast from Orford- 
ness to Beachy Head. 

On the 30th of July the vice-admiral hoisted his flag onboard 
the 18-pounder 32-gun frigate Medusa, Captain John Gore, at 
anchor in the Downs ; and on the 3d of August, having under 
Ins'dliaige about 30 vessels, great and small. Lord Nelson, by 
orders from the admiralty, of which Earl St.-Vincent was now 
at the head, stood across to Boulogne ; the port whence, as 
already stated, the main attempt was to be made, and which the 
French, informed by their secret intelligence tliat an .attack 
vronld Itemade, had recently been fortifying with great care, 
t On the 4th the English bomb-vessels threw their shells 
amidst tbe French flotilla, consisting of 24 brigs, lugger-ri^ed 
&ts, and a schooner, moore<|^in a line in front of the town. The 
of tbe bombardment was, bv the English account, the 
sinking of three flats and a brig, ana the driving of several others 
on shore ; but the French declare that only two gun-boats were 
sbghtly damaged, and that not a man was hurt on board tiie 
RotUla. Nor did the British sustain any greater loss than one 
captain of artillery and two seamen wound^ by tbe bursting of 
a Ftmich shell. 

f On .the night of the 15th of August, Lord Nelson despatched 
tiie.«!ined boats'of his squadron, formed into four divisions, under 
' the respective commands of Cwtains Philip Somerville, ^ward 
Thomborough Parker, Isaac Cfotgrave, and Robert Joiks, and 
. aceompi^ied by a division of mortar-boats, under Captain John 
tJmn^ to attempt to bring off the French flotilla, wHich had 
stimwthened since the last attack. At abbut 11 h. 
the Mats pnt off from the Mednsa, in the most 


* Vktoiies et Coaquttea unne xiv., p. 16. 
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perfect order; bat the darkness of the ni^ht, cooperating with 
the tide and half-tide, separated the divisions. 

The first division, maet Captain Somerville, on getting near 
to the shore, was carried W the cnrrent considerably to tiie east- 
ward of Boulogne bay. landing it impracticable to reach the 
French fiotilla in the order prescribed. Captain Somerville 
ordered the boats to cast each other off and make the best of 
their way. By this mrans, at a little before file dawn of day 
on the 16th, some of thb leading boats got up to and attacked a 
brig, lying close to the ''pier-head ; and, after a sharp contest, 
carried the vessel, but were prevented from towing her ofi‘,owi9g 
to her being secured with a chain, and owing to a heavy fire of 
musketry and grape-shot, opened as well from the shore as fimn 
three luggers and a second brig, lying within half pistol-shot of 
^e first. Thus compelled to abandon their, prize, and the day- 
light patting a stop to further omrafions, the boats of the first 
division pushed out of the bay. The persevering efibrts of the 
oflScers and men of this division had cost them dearly ; their loss 
amounting to one master's mate (Alexander Rutherford), 14 
seamen, and three marines killed, four lieutenants (Thomas 
Oliver, Francis Dickenson, Jeremiah Skelton, and William 
Basset), one captain of marines (George Young), one master's 
mate (Francis bumey), one midshipman (Samuel Sprafiey% 
29 seamen, and 19 marines wounded; total, 18 killed and 
55 wounded 

The second division, under Captain Parker, was more suc- 
cessful than the first in meeting less obstacles from the current, 
and at about half an hour past midnight got to the S(^e of 
action. One subdivision of the boats, led by the captain, imme- 
diately ran alongside of a laige brig, the £tna, moored off file 
Mole head, wearing the broad pendant of CommodorS Etiapne 
P4vrieux. Nothing could exceed the impetuosity of the atti^; 
but a very strong netting, traced up to the brig’s lower ya^t, 
baffled all the endeavours of the British to board, and an imtan- 
taneous discharge of her great guns and small-arms, the latter 
from about 200 soldiers stationed on the gunwale, knocked back 
into their boats nearly the whole of the assailants. The second 
subdivision, under Lieutenant Williams, carried a lu^er, bu^ in 
attacking a brig, the Volcan, met with a r^ulse, and wa» 
obliged to retire with the other subdivision. The loss sustained 
by the British, in the two subdivisions, proved with ’ what' 
obstinacy the contest had been maintained. It amounted to two 
midsbipfiien (William Gore and William Bristow), 15 seamen, 
tm^ font marines killed. Captain Parker hims^f (mortally), tiro 
Heutenanth (Charles Pelly and I¥ederick Ldi^jfford), one-master 
■ (William Kirby), one midslnpman (the Hc^oUrable Anfflony 
Maitland), Mr. Richard Wilkinson, commanSer- of the Grw- 
bound revenue cutter, seamen, and six nfiiiines wounded 
total, 21 killed and 42 wounded. > 
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dmnon, under Captain CotgrRvc, diapla]|^ tke 
gallantry, and experienced nearfy the same oppcnitioB 
tint'two oAerahad done; and waa equally compdikd tb retire 
rriduxii the object. The lose of tms division amonnted 

tO' ene midshipman (Mr. Berry), and four seamen kffled, one* 
gamier, seamen, and five marines wounded ; total, five kiUed' 
and S9 wounded. The fourth division of boats, under Captain 
Jones, not being able, owing to the rapidi^ty of the tide, to get to 
the westward of any part of the enemy’s line, put back to the 
squadron. 

.The French say they captured four of the English boats, and 
Tan down several others ; and that their loss amounted to only 
10 men killed and 30 wounded : whereas that of the British 
amounted altogether to 44 killed, and 126 wounded. Of 
course the French boasted, and certainly not without reason, 
of the successful oppositidn they had made to the persevering 
assaults of the British. 

The appellation of gun-brig, and of flat or raft, convey, with- 
out some explanation, a very imperfect idea of the description of 
vessels of which the Boulogne flotilla was composed. The brigs 
were vessels of from 200 to 250 tons, armed with from four to 
mght heavy long guns, generally 24 and 18 pounders, and in 
some instances, 36-pounders. The account of a comparatively 
mnall lugger-flat, taken at Hfivre in the early part of the present 
year, may suffice for the generality of those at Boulogne. This 
flat drew but three and a half feet water, had very stout 
Imlwarks, and carried 30 men in crew, besides 150 soldiers ; she 
was armed with one 13-inch mortar, one long 24-pounder, and 
flrar swivels, and had also abundance of small-arms. 

This was the last aflair with the invasion-flotilla, except a 

S 'rited little boat attack performed in the neighbourhood of 
ipks. On the 20th of August, in the evening, as the British 
24-gan ship Jamaica, Captain Jonas Rose, accompanied by four 
&te brig-sloops and gun-vessels, lay at anchor off the above- 
muned French port, a large fire was seen, and a heavy cannonade 
lieard, in the south-south east. Captain Rose immediately got 
under way with his little squadron, and nt 10 p. m., while 
mnaing down to the spot, spoke Ckptain George Sarraidine, of 
flw bi%-sloop Bound, From the latter, Captain Rose, learnt 
fliat Ine light proceeded from a cargo of pitch and tar belonging 
la a- vessel wrecked sometime before, and which the boatsi of t^ 
. Bound, and of the Mallard gun-vessel, had set on fire ; that six 
Ad-boats had eome out from St-Vale^ to attack the EUtkb^ 
liakhad been driven-OQ shore and then upon the bea^b. 

, ' resolved^to attempt the ci^ate or destruction of these 
boats, Oimtain' Rose^ on me morning of tlm 21^, dc- 
OpiiMed upon tfiat service the boats of the Jaanaica, €hmne^ 
sip^lbiBhd slao)% and Tigress and Mallaid sm-vessels, under 
^ dtdbrs'of LSeutenant^ames Agassiz and Henry LeVescoatek 






Thft sqttadbmi ai aana sloai m to coyer die boats fma 
the firo of the mUitaay a&a of i&vo field-pioces, ported ^SSnd; 
some sandhhiUa on the^ beach* In spite cf d^is oppositioiri tte 
Bintiah succeeded in brining off three of tine French beats^^ and 
would have brought off the others, had they not been scuttled : 
they^ were, however, damaged as much as tm time woubl admilu 
The loss of the British on this occasion amounted to no more 
than one seaman killed, and one midshipman (Thomas Hamblin), 
and three seamen wounded. The captured flats were each about 
45 feet long mid 18 or 20* broad, and mounted one brass. 8-inch 
howitzer. 

After his repeated promises to send supplies and reinforce- 
ments to the army he had left in Egypt, Buonaparte must have 
felt sorely aggrieved that almost all his endeavours to do so had 
been frustrated by the vigilance of British cruisers : even the 
offer of large rewards to the equippers of merchant vessels or 
privateers that should first reach a port of Egypt with provisions 
and military stores, served only to augment the number and 
enhance the value of Lord Keith’s prizes. / 

Hitherto the efforts to relieve the Egyptian army had been 
confined to such frigates and smaller vessels, as might be able 
to escape from Toulon or some other French Mediterranean port; 
but, no sooner did the first-consul learn the real destination of 
the anny under General Abercromby, than he contemplated the 
forwarding of a reinforcement upon a grander scale. That re- 
mforcem’ent was to consist of seven two-deckers, the elite of the 
Brest fleet, having on board 5000 troops under the command of 
General Sahuguet. 

The officer intrusted with the charge of this secret and ha- 
zardous mission was one of the ablest at this time belonging to 
the republic,. Rear-admiral Ganteaume; and the foUowing^ 
were the ships of which his squadron was composed : 


Giin-ihip 

r Indivisible 


80 ^ 


7i< 


Indomptable 
L Fonnidable 
Desaix 
Constitution 
Jean-Bart • 
^Dit^Aodt • 


[ Rear-admiral Honore Ganteappie. 

( Captain Antoine-Louis Gourdon. 

Commodore Monconsu. 

Xaptain Joseph Allary, 

Commodore Jean- Anne Cliristy-Falliere. 
Captain Gilbert- Amable Faure. 

„ Frangois-Jaoques Meynne. 

^ Jacques Bergeret. 


40 Cr^le 41 • Pierre-Paul Gouj 

96 Bravoure Louis-Auguste 

Lugger, Vautoiir. 

On t|te 7th of January this squadron staled from Brest, and 
anchored in die road of Bertbeaume ; and about the same fine, 
. Mi order to draw the attention of the Britisb cmisen in a differ^ 
ent direction, the French ships atanchor in the minor ports ot 
the Channel and bay of Biscay made demmstratioBS of puling; 
tjO sea. In the hope to profit by tine ruse. Rear-admiral Gair- 
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t^«p^.;en the 8th, got iwder way, 9 od< stood .tlmiigli.tlie:;, 
pjlMIBC^dijiBaz; but here, cootr^ to bisenectstbp, te was 
dipipTaiied.and diased by a division of the Channel fleet under , 
t^e coDMn^ of Vice«adn>iral Sir Henry Hanr^. This obliged 
the Fjcea^ adnural to regain the coast ; and he soon aftarwat^ 
came tcran anchor at the mouth of the river Yilaine. Thorce, in- 
onto that the British might be led to suppose he had no other 
object in view than the other French squadrons in moflonat this 
tuna, M. Ganteaume subsequently departed, steering for the 
road of Brest; where he anchors, as if the service he had 
b^n detached i^n was executed. 

Here lay the French admiral, waiting for a northerly gale of 
wind, to blow the British blockading force off* the coast. On 
the 23d a storm arose, favourable alike in direction and vidence ; 
and late on that night the squadron of M. Ganteaume weighed 
and put to sea. The only safe passage under such circumstances, 
that of Iroise, was now entirely free from British cruisers ; but 
such was the violence of the gale that, besides carrying away 
the topmasts of several of the ships, it separated the ,Indivi- 
sible and Cr4ole from the rest of the squadron. 

On the 27th of January, at 9 p. h., Cape Finisterre bearing 
east half-north distant 25 leagues, the British 12-pounder 36-gaa 
frigate Concorde, Captain Robert Barton, while steering to the 
eastward, discovered by the light of the moon seven large ships, 
about two miles to windward, under easy sail, standing to the 
westward. These were the Indomptable, Formidable, Desaix, 
Constitution, Jean-Bart, Dix-Aoht, and Bravoure, under the 
orders of Commodore Moncousu. 

..^Dne of the 74s and the frigate immediately bore up in chase ; 
whereupon the Concorde, casting* off a Swedish ship she had in 
tow, made sail ahead. Lia little time the line-of-battle ship, 
hauling up again, steered ro rejoin her squadron ; while the 
Bravoure continued bearing away in chase of the Concorde. As 
so(m as she had reached what was considered to be a distance of 
about «x miles from the French squadron, the Concorde hove to, 
and, by the usual mode of signalling, presently convinced her- 
self that the ship in chase of her waiftnot a friend. 

Aft^ a mutual hail, an order toptrike to a French frigate, and 
a volley of musketry, the Bravoure ranged up an the Concorde’s 
lee side, and gave and retted a heavy fire; until, passing on, 
she shot so far ahead as to bring the Concorde on her larboard 
quarter. . In this position the latter kep^ her op^nent warmly 
* and closely engaged, for about half an hour ; when the fire of 
the. Bravoure ceaised, and almost at the same instant one of her 
boats and some other v^^k fdl from her stem and l&rboard 
qua^r. ^ Captein Bartoh now concluded that his antagonist 
h|m ng dis^tinued the action, had surrendered ; but presently, ' 
Attskavoare was observed making sail, and soon stood away. . 
o^re the wind. The ^mag^ state of the Concorde’s running * 
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Bgging ’Oeh^dl-lier in diaang ; ftnd^ at 3 a.m. on ihe 28th, she 
lost n^t of die BMToure. At daylight, howeter, the Ctmoorde ' 
again discorered the 'French frigate ; bat the appearance of the 
latter's squadron to windward comj^led Gaptam i&irton, not 
onfy to lelinqwsh the 'pursuit of the Bravour^ bat to attend to 
the sa^y of the Concorde. 

‘The lattei's ' loss in the action, out of a crew on board of not 
more than 224 men and boys, amounted to four men killed and 
19 wounded, one of them mortally. The loss on board the 
Bravoui9,eat of a complement of about 320 men and boys, is 
officially stated to have been 10 men killed, including her third 
lieutoiant and pilot, and 24 wounded, including her captain, who 
had the misfortune to have half his hand carried away by a 
grape-shot. 

The guns of the Concorde have already appeared ; but owing to 
the bursting of one of her 28*maindeck 12-pounders on the 10th 
of the preceding August, whereby nine men were killed and five 
badly wounded, and another r2-pounder was disabled, the frigate 
mounted on the present occasion but 40 guns. The Bravoure 
appears to have mounted 42 guns, two more than the establish- 
ment of her class, on account of having, like the Concorde 
herself previous to her accident, 28 twelves on the main deck. 
In point of force, therefore, the Concorde and Bravoure were 
tolerably well matched ; but, in praerical gunnery, the relative 
execution shows that, if the two combatants had been left to 
themselves, the British frigate, without some extraordinary 
chance in her opponent’s favour, must havecome off the conqueror. 

A writer in the French work so frequently quoted by us declares, 
that the two frigates did meet by themselves, but that Captain 
Dordelin, by closing with the intention to board, “ fiightened 
away Captain Barton,” “ efiraya le ,icapitaine ennemi.”f The 
latter assertion appears to be founded upon a statement, although 
not quite so forcibly expre^d, in the despatch of Rear-admiral 
Ganteaume; but who, be it understood, is merely reciting the 
rraort made to him by Commodore Moncousu, as the substanra 
oi the information received W the latter from Captain Dordelin 
himself. It is Captain Dordelin, therefore, who vaunts of his 
own prowess ; who declares that he compelled the Concorde to 
run away, that her guns were 18-pounders, and that he heard 
"groans* and cries” proceeded from her after the discharge of 
his first broadqjde. Crediting the statement, M. Ganteauine 
strongly urges me minister of marine to promote M. Dordelin 
from a capitaine de fr^te to a capitaine de vaisseaux ; but the 
first-consul appears to have seen further into the business than 
M. Ganf^ume, and did not promote the Bravoure’s captain to 

* .See vol. i., p. 201. We omitted to mention, that the Concqfde differed 
from herdass'in mounting 28, instead of 26 guns on the main dedc; but the 
total of her guns is there corr^y stated at 42. 

f Victoires et Conqu^tes, tome xiv., p. Ul. ’ 
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Amt nudi vatik twa> yean aad ei^ Month* (SfphMtiMr 
ll9&>had since, the ^ate M the 8etioB.i^««»tlie Meitts 

nhicb Besdehn founded hia fHwtenaiona. 

Afte* thM exphat by (Hie of hia sc[iiadren, Commodofe Mcnm 
eouRV pursued nis way towards the Stiaita; and e» the 3Ch^ 
off Cape Spartel, the first appointed rendezvous, eficeted hia 
joBCtion with Rear-admiral Ganteaume ; who, on the preceding 
eivcaing, after a long chase, had chared the British sup^doopK 
flt fire*8bip. Incendiary, Captain Richard Dalliog Dm*). Imt- 
tsitiiig die example of some Britidi admirals and detains, M. 
Ganteaume described his pnze as “ of,”' wheiir be a^ld have 
said, pierced for,” 28 guns. The Incendiary, we believe, 
mounted only sixteen 18-poander carronades ; but the Spitfire, 
and one or two others of the Incendiary’s class, were established 
with 24 guns, for which, by opening their maindeck ports, they 
had ample room. 

After destroying his prize. Rear-admiral Ganteaume stood 
towards the Straits ; and, on the morning of the 9th of February, 
passed through them into the Mediterranean under a press of 
sail. The (mly sea-going ship at this time at Gibraltar, the 12^ 
pounder 32-gun frigate Success, Captain Shuldham Peard, 
immediately weighed and steered after the French squadron. 
Having no doubt that M. Ganteaume’s destination was Egypt, 
Gaptam Peard intended, if he could, to pass him on the passage, 
and apprize Lord Keith of his expected arrival. On the 10th, in 
the morning, the Success came up with the French ships off 
Gipe de Gata, where the second rendezvous had been appointed, 
mid passed them in the night. During the whole of the 11th 
and 12th, owing chiefly to light and variable winds, the French 
squadron kept sight of the Success. Soon after dark the wind 
ll^n to blow fresh from the southward ; and, as the Success 
'Went occasionally at the rate of nine knots an hour. Captain 
Peard flattered himself that he should see no more of his pur- 
suers. At daylight on the 13th, however, the leaiUng French 
daips were close up with the British frigate. Finding escape 
impossible. Captain Peard, with great judgment, put bad: to tne 
'Westward, not only to retard the French admiral- in his progress, 
hut to expose him to the risk ofrfiieeting any British rorca that 
mi^t have been detailed in pursmt. At noma the wind f(^;. 
and at Sr. x., twoar tm«e of the- Kne-c^dmttle ships had 


^ within musketrshot atad opened thehr fice, thctSnecess haaled 
obwaher ffsar. 


Leanming irom his prisoaera, amoag-whoas were the officers 
and crew of Uie Sprightly eutt^ Ideuteoant Roheif Jump, 
eaptured and seuttlmoa the lOtk, Uiat Adzriral Lord<Keith,aiM 
Bear-admiral Sir Richard Bickertim, were already, where they. 

not arrive untU more thmta fortmgjht afterwards, «p<Hi the 
coast of Eigypt with a g^reaf &tee, aw fhat Rear-admkal Sir 
Jpim Boriase Warre^^with a, fiuse about e%aal to hi» 9 wn> 
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iii%]rt B» expeeCed^ itt pofpiitr ^em «h» wMtwafd, Rei*^ 

acmiM; Ototfeuamfr steered fer Ibe- enlf of Lyons, end on di» 
19th anchored witB his sq«adroi> in uie road of fouten. Aftes 
8 d^tinty of <mly five duriag' whieb every attentioR wa» 
p«^ to tWr eoDwrt by Reanedimial Cranteauine and those 
about him, alt the British officers and men were permitted to 
depart inr a cartel for Port>Mahon ; where, on the morning et 
the 26th, they safely arrived. 

It is now' time' to see what steps had been taken, in con* 
sequence of the escape of this French squadron from Brest, by 
the commander>in-chief of the Channel fleet. Admiral Earl St.- ' 
Vincent. On the 3d of February the Concorde anchored at 
Plymouth with the account of her engagement with the Bra- 
voure ; and, in a day or two afterwards, Rean-admiral Sir Robert 
Calder, with seven sail of the line, two frigates, and a brig, was 
detached from the Channel fleet in pursuit of M. Ganteaume : 
not, however, to the Mediterranean, but, owing to a lack of 
information on the subject, to the West Indies. 

Nothii^ can aflbrd a stronger proof of the national confidence, 
as well as fairness, in naval warfare, than the sending in pursuit 
of ’an enemy's squadron a British squadron of the same 
numerical force ; but we cannot help asking, what was tho 
use of selecting six of the fastest two-deckers from the Chaimel 
fleet, when the flag-ofiicer in commtmd of them was to take h» 
passage in a three-decW? The question of force offers no 
obstacle, for both the Caesar and the Malta were fully equal to 
the Prince-of- Wales. The total number of three-deckers pos- 
sessed by France at this time was six; and of these two 
only were in a serviceable state ; whereas England bad 
actually at sea 18 tliree-deckers, 13 of which, at this very time, 
were cruising off Brest. The superior accommodations of » 
three-decker have, we know, been alleged as a reason for retain- 
ing so many of them in the service, especially to carry fl^s; bu^ 
in a fighting ship, the comfmrt of the commanding c^oer, 
whether admiral or captain, ought always to be a secmidary 
consideration. 

The only British force, in a situatirm to molest Rear-admiral 
€fenleattme, was the squadron of Rear-admiral Sir lohn ^rlajm 
Warrtn, composed of the Sd-gua ship Gibraltar, Captun Wil- 
Eanr fiaoeoek Kelly, 74^ua slaps Renown (flim), Gaptiw Jcdm- 
Chambers Wlute, Dragon, Captain John Ayimm’, G4n4reaa^ 
Ctqjtua Manley IKxop, and Bector, Captain MhB Elphinetow, 
rilm Baerle%with oidy a povtimi i^har lowmdeckguns 
css boards CnitaiB ffeorga Banton, and twoer ffneo frigates and 
smaller veSsels. 

• It was <m the of Phlmiuyv white cruising off Cadiz with 
8 part of this BquadrDn> ffiat the rear-admiral leeeii^ flie ^ 
infelligenee of me . squadron of M. GMsteaume. Sir J<flm 
meffialiety Stcurnd for Gifemilar; and, ansnag there on t^e 
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nKHmlDg of the 10th, learnt Chat the French squadron had, 24 
hotohi Mfim, passed into the Mediterranean. On the '13th Sir 
J^n, irith his squadron, quitted Chbialtar, and stUered for 
Minorca, having previously despatched two frigates to lecon* 
Boitre the ports of Cartha^na and Toulon ; and <m the 20th he 
anchored in the harbour of Port-Mahon. On the 24th, haini^ 
thoroughly refitted his squadron. Sir John sailed <m a cruise ; 
put, experiencing during the same night a heavy rale of vrind^ 
was obliged to put back with several of his slrips dtunaged, lUid 
on the S^th reanchored at Mahon. 

^ On the 4th of March the rear-admiral again set sail, but with 
only five of his squadron, having left the G6n6reux l^hind, as 
some protection in the event of an expected attack upon MinorcU 
by the Spaniards and French. On the 7th Sir John spoke two 
'Vessels, who informed him that the King Naples had con- 
cluded an armistice with General Murat. Upon this intelligence 
^e rear-admiral steered for Palermo, to protect the British 
interests in Sicily, as well as to effect a junction with the 74-gun 
ship Alexander, ^ptain Alexander John Ball, and 64 Athenian, 
Captain Sir Thomas Livingstone. On the 18th, when off the 
island of Maritimo, the Atn4nien joined ; as on the 22d, off the 
small island of Calita, did the Alexander. 

With his force thus augmented to seven sail of the line, in- 
cluding two 64s, Sir John stood back towards Toulon, to 
blockade M. Ghinteaume in the road ; but on the 25th the brig- 
sloop Salamine, Captain Thomas Briggs, Joined from Captein 
IKxon at Mahon, bringing information that the French admiral, 
inth seven sail of the line, three frigates, and three merchant 
vessels, hUd on the morning of the 19th again put to sea. No 
sooner, in fact, did the first-consul receive the mortifying account, 
as well of the arrival of M. Ganteaume at Toulon mfore his 
mission had been fulfilled, as of the capture of the frigate 
Africaine, on her way to the coast of Egypt, than he despatched 
from Paris his aide-de-camp, G6rard Lacu6e, with orders that 
Bear-admiral Ganteaume should sail immediately for Alex- . 
andria; and that, should he find the port blockaded by a 
superior force, be was to disembark the troops at any practicable 
^t to the Westward of Alexandria, between' Tmoli and Cape 
Hasat. With this object in view, ^ar-admiral Ganteaume ac- 
cordingly sailed, but on the same mght experienced M heavy a 
gale of ' wind, that one of his line-o^^ttle ships lost her main- 
mast and put back, some of the itber* ships were greatly 
damaged, and <Hie of the merchant vhssels, havi^ also parted 
oompany, was fisllen in with and capturUd by the mitis^ frigate 
Minerve. • 

"’•On the 25th at daybreidc, when about 14 leagues south-west. 
,6fifiieJisland of Toro^ -Sir John Wariren obtained a distant sight 
of' M^Ganteauma’s wUatherl^ten squadron, counted by the 
l|ereiiry at 10 'sail, b^^ t&ree‘t^M^ of its iurigind nimib^.' 
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Chase was immediately girea ^ anciy before evening, some of the 
British ships had gained up<m. the enelny; but the slow sailing 
of the Gibraltar and Atii£men induced we rea^admiral to order 
the remainder of the smadton to shorten sail, and atdark,-or 
8(^n afterwards, every French ship disappeared. - Nor was. the 
enemy again seen; as, wlule Sir John was hastening to the 
souWward and eastward, M. Ganteaurae had stood bacK to the 
northward, and shortly afterwards reanchored in Toulon. 

Buonaparte sent oraers to M. Ganteaume to make a third^ 
attempt to reach Egypt. Accordingly, on the 27th of April, 
the persevering French admiral again set sail with his seven 
hne^of-battle ships and two frigates, Imsides one corvette and 
two store-ships. Finding, when at Leghorn, into which j^rt he 
had put by the way, to co-operate in the siege of Porto-Ferrajo, 
that the formidable, Indomptable, and Desaix, as well as We 
frigate Cr4ole, were too short-manned to proceed on the voyage, 
SeatKidmiral Ganteaume ordered Wem back to ^Toulon ; and, 
with four two-deckers, one frigate, one corvette, and four store- 
ships, stood aw^ for the Straits of Messina. These he passed 
on the 26W of May ; and on the 5th of June, while on his way 
to the coast of Egypt from off Brindisi, where he had expect^ 
to be joined by three Neapolitian frigates, M. Ganteaume fell in 
with and chased, but could not overtake, the British l8-pounder 
36^an frigate Pi^ue, Captmn James Young. 

On the 7W, being only about 70 leagues to the westward of 
Alexandria, the French admiral detached the corvette Heliopolis 
to reconnoitre the Egyptian coast, and ascertain the exact situ- 
ation of the hostile fleet. On We 9W, at daylight. We Heliopolis 
arrived close off Alexandria ; and, after a distant chase by the 
Kent and Hector 748 and Cruelle cutter, succeeded in entering 
We port. Ibe fact is that, in consequence of the informatioa 
brought to Lord KeiW by the Pique on the evening of the 7tb, 
We mitish squadron, on the morning of We 8th, made sul to 
the westward, in search of the hourly expected French squa- 
dron. So that, when the Heliopolis arrived in sight of Alex- 
andria, We chief part of the blockading force was abreast of 
the Arab’s tower, or about four leagues to We westward. 

The non-return of We H41iopoli8 leaving scarcely a doubt that 
We had been captured by We British fleet. Rear-admiral Gai^ 
teanme, conformably to his instructions, searched to We west- 
ward <ff Alexandria for a convenient spot to disembark We 
troqps, and found it, as he conceived, at a small town situated 
about 180 leagues to We eastward of Tripoli, and a dependance 
upon Wat regency ; with which, as well as wiW the regency of 
Twis, Buonaparte had just concluded a treaty. Having come 
,to an anchor off Bengasi, We squadron began making pKpara- 
rions to luid We troopsj bu^ so spirited and effectual was We 
opposition of We inhabitant^- Wat We attempt was found im- 
practicable. Just at this mpineot We squadran of Lord Keith, 
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«r‘Bea»«f tiie admnoed tbips b«k»^g li^vfeiasi^t to 
iiM<Mt«ud. TIm French adioind imnMitttdy'Cut Jus wUei, 
wd crowded enl lirom the eowt ; leering two of hisetoie^p, 
’erhidi oonld not keep npwith hka, to be castoied by the&itnh 
26-gui fngete VeBtu, aod one or two enwUer veseds, diea der 
'dieed of tEeiroompeniom. 

*Ob the 2<lt^ «t 3 h. 90eB> A.M.,C!ape Dense ontheooignt of 
Berbery beering eoutlMMset dietaat ebont eevos leiwaes, >tte 
^^^British 74-gun ship Ssriftsore, Captain Brajamin &llowelI, 

. tSiOD, with the wind et aortfaHwest, steerii^ towardo the .ishind 
of Make, to reinforce theequadron under Rear-admiral SirJcAn 
Borlase Warren, disofmred the squadron of M. Orniteaume 
ImH-down to leeward. From previous information Captain 
Hallowell concluded that the ships were those of M.Ganteaume, 
end made all sail to escape. At 6 h. 30 m. the Jean-Bart aad 
Constitution, by signal from the admiral, tacked and stood on 
until they f^cned into the Swiftsure’s wake. At 8 a. u., the 
remaining three Frmich ships, having fore-reached considerably, 
tacked also, until they arrived upon the lee quarter of the 
Swifitsure, when they tacked again. 

Such was the very superior sailing of the French ships, that 
by 2 p. u. the Indivisible, Dix-Aom, and Creole, bad arrived 
nearly within gun-shot. Observing that the ships astern were 
also fast coming up, Captain Hallowell determined to bear doam 
and e^age the three nearest, in the hope to disable one of them, 
and e£lect his escape to leeward. Accordmgly, at 3 p. m., t^ 
Swiftsure bore down under all sail, steering to pass astern of the 
rearmost of the three French ships ; whereupon all of the latter 
tacked and stood towards her. In half an hour the Indivisible 
mid Dix-Aoiit, standing on in close order, opened their fire 
within half gun-shot, and, by their superior rate of sailing, 
baffled every effort of the Svriftsure to get to leeward. In this 
way the action was maintained until 4h. 37 m. p. m. ; when, the 
Constitution and Jean-Bart being within gun*shot on the 
Swiftsure’s starboard quarter, and closing fast, the Indivisible 
almost on board of her on the larboard bow, and the Dix-Aout' 
as near on tihe larboard quarter, the British ship struck W 
colounu ^ 

The masts, yards, rigging, and sails of the Swiftsurt^ -were 
4 m^Ietely cut to pieces; .but, it having been the. priacmal 
otye^of the French to disUianUe the ship, her losi^ out qi a 
crew at quarters, owing to 69 being sick and 36 of her beBt;,^a 
baving b^ taken frenn her by Lord Krith, of not mere luaa 
460 men iuid bi^, amounted to two men killed, and one 
itesrienaat^Lewis Davis) and sevm men wounded, ripu^of them 
apBctaUy. That the Smftsure did not act quite so taodedy 
dwaMb h«r antagoniats, sqipeaia by the Freadt >adaaisal’o‘ 
Mtrali^ aecotdiag to wluelM^^idipisible had four men 
ifflied mi wounded, aadtbe rlMii||Wjl|iLWwr ■»«» kUbd aad 23 
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•isoandad. M. Omt ei wie Muaed <iu« {die by ijlnfnrhinnitii 
fiom the ifaipi of 111 squadnm ; and, afiv laboitni» at her fbr 
ad da 9 !i, aatte’aaost fSmninftde j irea fl ier<a tolerable fcoof of 
idle atito to whiohalie bad been ledooed), aacceeded in |dacin|r 
hee in aneni&ion to aooonpaiiy hiai toTodim: vheie, on toe 
22d of July, tile squadron safely arrived. 

In ibis pabUe Jettw, Obtain Hallowett, mudi toUa credit, as 
isdllastothe'<»edit ofhis'eaBt(MS, .speaks in. the lii^ieBt terms 
of the treectment which hkoseii^ his officers, mid men, eKperieaced* 
from the officers of M. Oanteaume’e squadbon, and firam tiie 
Fveach admiral in particular. On the other bmid, M. <3aa< 
teaume’s repo^ of uie conduct of the ^iflsure’s captain, has 
called forth the following pane^ric from a French naval writm, 

Le capitaine Hallowell, se d4&nditavec opini&treto, et nVunena 
son pavilion que lorsqu’il se vit en danger de cooler bas.”* It 
is almost unnecessary to state, that Captain Hallowell and the 
late officers and crew of the Swiftsure, on tb^ return to 
England, were most honourably acquitted for the loss of tbedr 
ship. 

Having, by a treaty concluded on the 28tii of March, upon 
bis own terms, got Naples to cede to him Porto-Loagone, and 
the whole of the Neapolitan part of the isle of Elba, the first 
consul of France determined to possess himself of the remaining, 
or Tuscan portion of the island, including the strong fortress 
of Porto-Ferrajo, but the garrison of which did not exceed 
400 men. 

On the 2d of May General Tharreau, with about 1500 men, 
disembarked at Porto-Longone from the opposite port of Piom- 
bino; and, after vainly summoning, and as vainly trying to 
corrupt. Carlo de Fisson, the Tuscan governor, the French 

f eneral commenced his investment of toe place. The oidy 
Iritito force off the port at this time were two frigates, the 
Phoenix and Mermmd, under the orders of Captain Lawrence 
William Halstcd, of the former. But these soon afterwards 
departed on some other service, and toe harbour of Porto- 
'Ferrajo was blockaded by the French 28^n frigate Badine, 
and aubsequeatly by the following French'squadron: 

GiiA'ribl^te 

46 Canto .... Captain tilande^Pascd Morel-Beaulieu. 

•Its BanmUK .... „ Loais-Auguste Dordelm. 

• •63 fiwsob ..... « JaBt*EtAgmeeBtetd,tenior<ifficer. 

<.||»Mirds <tite letter eud of Jqty, to reudmr still more critical 
ibeittote toe'smalligurison’of Feito-Fertajo^ General Watrin, 
at toe be«d 5090 mmi, -landed on the -isbrnd to aupersede 
43eiwral Ibmtean in the command ; and, -in pnrana&ce of tiie 
Vatdaea be bad Mcmued fiwm.Genorid Mmit in ISascany, the 

4.<’ ” , ’ . *• ’ i’ . ' ^ . 
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newly-arrived Frwch general begim tbe moat a^ve pr^matione 
for reducing ibe fortress. . f* 

On the Ist of August Rear«dmiral Sir John WarreOy' with the 
RenownAod.squadron, arrived off the islands fu>d» clmb|; the 
Braroure and Sneers into Leghorn, raiaed. the blpckam of 
Porto-Ferraio. 

On tbie3a> at 2h. 30 m. p.u., the British 18-pounder 
frigate Phoenix, Oeptain Lawrence William Halsted, 18-ponnder 
40-gun frigate Pomone, Captain Edward Leveson Gower, and 
12-pounder 32-gun frigate Pearl, Captain Samuel James Ballard, 
cruising off the west side of the isnwd of Elba, discovered the 
Carr^re, on her passi^ from Portd-Ercole to Porto-Longone, 
with 300 barrels of powder on board, and a convoy of small 
vessels in charge laden with ordnance-stores and provisions. 

At 8 h. 10 m. p. M., after the interchange of a few shot from 
bow and stem chasers, and a resistance alongside of about 
10 minutes’ duration, the Cair^re hauled down her colours to 
the Pomone, the only British ship near enough to open a fire. 
Out of her complement of about 320 men and boys, the Pomone 
lost her boatswain (Thomas Cook)%nd one quartermaster kOled, 
and one lieutenant of marines (Charles Douglas loss of a leg) 
and one seaman mortally, and two other seamen slightly 
.munded. The loss on board the Carr^re is not stated in 
^uUptain Halsted’s letter; but, according to the French account' 

■ it was tolerably severe. The whole of the convoy appear to have 
^Kaped, and one- or two of the vessels to have got into Longone. 

. * Toe Carr^re was a fine Venetian-built frigate of 1013 tons, . 
and mounted the same guns as those assigned to her class, in 
4he small table at p. 54, vol. i., except that sbe had only two 
carronades, and tnerefore but 40,.gpns in all, and that her 
8|pounders were brass. Her complement, as deposed to by her 
officers, was 352. The Carr^re became added to the British 
navy as an 18-pounder 36-gun frigate, but her reign as a cruising 
ship was a short one. 

Finding, towards the end of August, that the Phoenix was at 
anchor alone off Piombino, a port, on the main land of Tuscany, 
distant about seven miles ^m thenorth-es^t extremity of Elba, 
General Watrin sent orders to j^hptain Bre^l at anchor in 
Leghorn niole, to get under way wifti his two fiigatee, and en- 
dMvour to capture the British frigete, Accord^ly, on . the 
ovening of the 31st, the oucedraud Bravouie put to sea upon 
thatsmvice. '* ,, • ? . * 

. .On the 2d of September, very early b. the num^pg, .these two 
ftiflutef^ just as thev were about, to ent^r the Piomlanb duumel, 
^eU in with and chased the>Briti^ fi%ute !Miherv^ 

■Gsptain George Cockbnm ; who, at 6b> win>, mode the signal 
to the Phoenix, thenut-fmeW in thesonth-eastiri 
.ei^Wpeay with the Pomob^ who had r^mned two days before, 
pie two last^unn^ firing gettii^< 4 q«icUy uoder weqr> bore up 





t *, * 

in dMSe vnd^ ’lAl ««il; and at 9 a.‘m. deacihtt th| Succ^and 
Bravoure to the i^orthtHird, steering back towards Leghorn, 
pursued by flte Minerre. 

At abeot 10 In 30 m. a. m., finding herself dropping astern of 
lier ectasort^ theSuedlto ran aground on the shore of l^a ; and, 
upon receiring a s^ot frafp the Minenre in passing, hauled down 
her colours without firing a single gun in i^m. While the 
Minerve stood on in chase of the Bravoure, iRie PooKnie took 
possession of< th(^ Su<»ds, or, as now again entitled to be called, 
the Success* Tl)e wind, shifting to the northward, frustrated 
evMy attempt of the Brav^^ to reach Leghorn ; and the French 
frigate, after tnissiug stays, and vainly attempting to wear, got 
on shore under the Antignano battery, about four miles to the 
southward of tAe mole. Here the three masts of the Bravoure 


soon went by the board, and the ship became totally lost. 


BravAure, was not able to bring away more than a few prisoners. 

By the exertions of LietRenant Charles Thompson of the 
Phoenix, and 41 m officers and men under his orders, the Success 
was at length got afloat wififiout receiving any material injury,^ 
and was restored to her rank in the Briti^ navy. This captim * 
of one, and destruction ofitn second French frigate, was p^« 
formed with^nt dliy loss on the part*of the British « Acon> 
temporary, with his accustomed inaccuracy in rdgard to the forca» 
of snips, caHs the Bravoure an 18-pound frigate,”* although 
Captain Htdsted,* in his letter to Sir John Warren, expressly 
states that the Bravitare mounted '' twenty-eight 12-pounder8 mi ' 
the main deck, ^th 283 men.” In adding that the Bravoure 
was " of 46 ‘gtUis,” Captain Halsted must of course have 
adopted the nmort of Captain Cockburn ; but, according to a 
document now before us, the Bravoure was pierced, exclusive of 
two pairs of bowmhase ports, for no more than 40 guns; 
althcra^, by filHn^ every port on her mun deck, we have else- 
where assigned bet 42.t % 

Shortly aftet these Ft^db frigates, hitherto so annoying to 
the garrilon of Porto-]^e(fi^jo, had thus been disposed of, Imu- 
tenant-oAland Qem^ Amy, whom Geneibl Fox had recently 
sent to flupersede Cwfidn Qordomte the command of the Ape 
Briti^ troojM in themtrftdlB, wpHed to Bear-admiral Sir John 
Wairen. who bad grrive^ Off FortmFemjo on the 12th of 
ber, for a> dela^ini^ of marines andlseamen from the 


0 amisrih t|i wriMk upon s 
teHes,' tloM fSAw tip the 'port Tins 

.eoceded to, arrai^;eQimi(hvtpMin>rthwitit ma^ for attractive 
co-op0ration ori'llw pmt «f'ttie'ti|uadrm, 'Miidi connsted of the 
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Renown, GibraK&r/ iUezander, O&^coB, aULte^, o£ 

tbe lin^ Pomone and Pearl frigate^ afd bnmHoap Viac«p. 

On the 13th, at daybreak, the Dragon an» Q^aereoR, ior the 
putpoee of creating a diversion, opened ft fliB t^KA' a soMoid, 
tower at Marciana; and on the 14m, a ]ilMl«-*lbel^ 

448 marines and 240 seamen, comm^ded bv tUt^tafarGePiga 
Long of the Yincejo, along with a party of Twcail4 peanknu/ 
pioneen^ &c., adHunting in the whole to aboptslOOO man,rwel« 
luided in two divisions under the personal dijpptioai -of 'Captam 
John Chambers White, of Uie Renown. Theptthck waaiaade, 
and several of the French batteriip^ were destjiOped^ Rad 86 
prisoners, including three captains and two 3ubaltera8,'bnmghit 
off ; but, the force being found msufficient to complete the w^te 
bniraiesB, the allied detachment was compelledto satire wHb'a 
loss altogether of 32 killed, 61 wounded, and 106 missing. Of 
this number the navy lost a very large proportion ; namely, 
Captain Long, while gallantly leading on his men to storm a 
narrow bridge, two seamen, and 12 marines kiHei}^ one officer, 
17 seamen, and 20 marines wounded, and <»e officer, 12 selUnen, 
and 64 marines missing; total Ibss to the Bavy, 16 killed, 
33 wounded, and 77 missing. n * 

▼ By the aid of a well-pemied desfliBch, General Watrin mahea 

S is repulse of the allied British and Tuscans, ^coverthe troops 
*the republic with glory. He augments thaassailants to 3000 
»men, an^their loss to«1200, exclusive of ^WQO prisoners, and 
idnclaresTOat his^aMeries wholly dismasted a frigate, and sank 
Aven of the British boats. But, in spite of au these strong 
incentives to success on the part of his troops,‘the French gene- 
‘%al could make no impression upon .Porto-Ferrajo ; of whidi 
Lieutenant-colonel Airey, notwithsltsi^ing he lost the aid of Sir 
John Warren and his squadron on the 22d of September, con- 
tinued to maintain possession until the treaty of^Amimw relmed 
him from his charge. The important operadims of th^ year 
upon the coast of Egypt now demand our attentiim. 

In our account of the last year’s prooeq|(UhgB of thft Bririah 
arid Spanish fleets, we noticed thqpissembfiieo at Gibraltar of m 
powerful naval and military fbrce^'^iQdar xcpoactivn com- 
mands of Admiral Lord Keith aatLCMcAl iir «Myai jAber* 
cromby.* On the 31st of January, afltr haviiimitoM^/kidUst 
'‘t^at Minorca and at ^ta, 

iMeBddd to against the rrenw'iO'r - 

fine harUBur of MaMforioe oli, 
jlsia Minor. TAP fleet here assefijAi 
.Undof-battle alups, frigates. an(MM 

- - Ifcllo#- 
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^ C Rear-Admiral (w.) Sir R. Bicke^n* Bt. 

^ < Geptain William Hope. 

• M Hod. Alex. Inglis Coduane. 

• M Thomas Louis. 

• M Geor^ Martin. 

M Sir William Sidney Smith. 

M Benjamin Hallowell, 

, As scM reached him that this poTviMul British arma- 

m^^htul at the island of Malta, Buonaparte could 

00 loiiget; be 4 ^ ' doubt respecting its destination. We have 
alieedy slio^[i|. what eifoota were made to get a squadron to 
.Bgypt fr^ Br^t. The^rt of Toulon also lent its aid ; but, 
as no seagoing Ime-of-battle ships were now there, it could only 
be by frigates.'' Two of these, the Egyptienne and Justice, each 
hayiogon board a quantity of troops and munitions of war, 
anchored on the 3d of February in the old or western port of 
Alexandria. <tThe number of French troops at this time in Upper 
and Xiower Sg^pt, founded upon the returns published in the 
Monh^ut, consisted of nearly 21,000 fighting men. Here were 
ako about 900 |ipk, about 1 000 sailors, 400 or 500 Greek auxi- 
liaries, and jierwps 1000 or 1200 persons in civil employment;^ 
and the ootqina^er-in-chie^f the whole was, as already men- " 
tinned (sho p. 25% General Abdallah-Jacaues Menou, a man ver^ 
unfit tfab'^atipi^ and noi^t all liked by the army. 

Afier a ocMderable delay, arising from a twofold muss, the 
tardiness of the Turks and the badness df fhe wemmer, the 
British and Turkish mea of war and transports, having on board, 
in the whole atout 16,000 men, set sail from Marmonce, and on 
the Jst, with the exception of the Turkish division consisting of" 
several ^gun^lmak and which in a westerly gale had 

bcM^ up fbr MasBie, Cyprus, and other neighbouring ports, 
amved/ixi^sight:^ t^ minarets of Alexandria. 

.Just as Keith and his fleet gained a sight of Alexandria, 
the I^etidh with 200 troops and a company 

military stores, slipp^ 
int<i;'ihe.^idMij^^ Thkdngate, in company with the Afn* 
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rt on the 13th of Febraary, and 
!^of whose late we shall hereafter 
A contemporary states that the 
the^tisn fleet during a whol^ 
waTmade; but m dot(bt,)tfaj|fi»» 
e of i|^in the Frwbh acconnl^ ' 
' of the 2d,4fce brig-corvett« " 
Toulon. A ‘ « ' 

ight ufwnLbookir. 
before all the ^ 
ipl^ the disembarlmtion,. 
succession of atnwi 
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imtU the evening 8f ^e 7th.* Prepamtlimsiifere iUstMntly com- 
idepced f^and at 2 a. m. on the 8t)i the^4roopi^ began embarking 
, in the boats, the total number of which waB.u|INivards of^320. At 
3 A. M. the s^al was made for the boats to* fctadezvoua nean the 
brig*sloep Mondovi, Captain John Stewar^vit na&hor about a 
gon>shot from the shore; but, such wAthe di^t^t of the an^ 
chorage occupied by so numerous a fleet, and so* great the dis- 
tance of many ofthe ships from any one given, point, iMt it fraa 
not until 9 a. m. that the signal could be made ibr the* teats to 
advance towards the shore. • 

This was then accomplished, nn^ the direction of Captain 
Cochrane of the Ajax, assisted by ^ptain JameS Stevenson -of 
the Europa, George Scott of the Stately, John Lanhour of the 
Biadem, Charles Apthorp of the Druid, and John Morrison of 
the Thisbe, and by the several agents for transports present in 
the fleet The right flank of the boat-flotilla was protected by 
the armed cutter Cruelle, Lieutenant David M‘6ie, and gun- 
vessels Dang4reuse and Janizary; and the left by the armed 
cutter Entreprenante, schooner Malta, and ^n-vessel Negresse, 
besides two armed launches, onete each flaukH in 'place of the 
.Turkish gun-boats, which, as altendy meiitioOed, had parted 
from the fleet The launches. Containing tho field-artillery as 
lyell as a detachment of seamen to co-operate** with the army, 
moved under the direction of their^ommanding officer, Captmn 
' Sir Willkgn Sidney Smith, assisted by Captains <Peter Riteu- 
lean of me Astr^,^aniel Oliver Guion of the Eurus, John G. 
Seville of the Experiment, John Bum of the Blonde, and James 
Hillyar of the Niger. The bomb-vessels Tartarus and Fury, 
Captains Thomas lland and Richard Carry/Were advantageously 
TOsted for throwing shot and shells aCthe enemy, and the slOops 
Peterel, Cameleon, and Minorca, CaptaiiMf Charles Inglis, 
Edward O'Bryen, and George Miller, wd(e noored as near as 
possible to the beach, with their broadsideswprafig towards it. 

The force which the French were enabled to* bring to the spot, 
to oppose the disembarkation of the British troops and seamen, 
in number just 7000 men, consiirte^lto^ itoC tirliole gaVrison of 
Alexandria (except the invalids andfteanli^^lnionnting, accord- 
ing to the Frenck accounts, to iSOO aifiiw^ And cavalry, 
exclumve of several detachments firoiB Rmuia, mid elsewhere 
nnmb^g altogether at )||^t adiltf.'4tltose Prancb troops 
^ese under ^e command of Genorsl Bri|^] wfao^ with great 
judgment, bra starionedgk part 8|'hw tiim'wit)l 16 pieces of 
' neavy artillery^pon an almort.hNjbCesSibiei bill, which com- 
manded the mole space pf .ih^rinlkirhatioa, and others, with 
flel|rp>uues mi mortars, tbe'difihtent'excelletit positioas 
which the ground efibrded. , 

' Ifo sooner did the teats jimyd near to flw sters^ than aheavy 
grape-shot aiid' nubhitiy'floni bdrind the aand-hUis 
•setnud to threaten tk^ with desteietion, while the castle of 
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Aboukir on ibetv ^ght mtintaioed ,a ^cqniitant and harass* 
ing dischaige of krge Acts and shells ; bui the'^i^Qur of tho 
British offiQerSxjaiia.>iiien was not to be damped* No moment of 
hesitation interjrehs^. The beach was arrived atj ^ j^d a footing 
obtained; the .troops advanced, and the enemy ^as forced to 
relinquish all . .^aadymtageous positions he nad held. The 
boats returned. without delay for the second division ; and, before 
th# evening of the 9th, the whole army, with a proportion of 
stores and provisions, was landed. 

A detachment of 1000 seamen, placed under the orders of 
Captain Sjr , William Sidnw Smith, formed part of the landed 
force. The duty of these ms to drag the cannon up the heights ; 
a service they performed with their usual alacrity and perse- 
Terancei and m which, and in disembarking the army, they sus-s 
tained a loss of 22 seamen killed, three lieutenants (John Bray, 
George Thomas, and Francis Collins), one master’s mate 
(Richard Ogleby); three midshipmen (John Finchley, John 
Donellan, and Edward Robinson, the latter mortally), and 63 
seamen wounded, and three seamen missing. The loss sustained 
by the army, qn the same occasion, amounted to four officers, 
four sergeants, 94 rank and file killed, 26 officers, 34 sergeants, 
five drummers, 450 rank aiid file wounded, and one officer, one 
sergeant, one drummer, 32 rank and file missing ; making a 

S and total of 1^4 killed, 585 wounded, and 38 missing. The 
ss sustained by the French, when they were driven from the 
hill, is stated by them at 400 in killed and^badly wouMed ; but 
it was believed to have exceeded that amount: they left behind 
them eight pieces of artillery, one of which was a 24-pounder 
besides a great nun^er pf horses. 

On the 12th the British army moved forward, and came in 
sight of the French army ; which, having been reinforced by a 
body of 4400 troopt under General Lanusse, including upwai'ds 
of 1000 cavalry commanded by General Bron, now amounted to 
about 7000. men. , The French were formed upon an advan- 
tageous ridgci having their right on the canal of Alexandria, and 
their left tpwarck |)n the following day, the 13th> a 

battle waia, fought^ l^lihich the detachment of seamen under Sir 
Sidney Smithy an^Pef’maiants under Lieutenant-colonel Walter 
Smithy troops with whom they were asso- 
ciated*: Thh onj|ne lake of Aboukir, com-, 

maudetd hyi Froderick Lewis Maitland and James 

Hillyar, were also ^rticularly useful j^ annoyingtee right flank 
of the Freddh rAfr Icjogth, after a sWp struggle, 

French yverer repqlsMat al)L quarters, with the lews, as admitted 
by . tbemsirivesr of 760 killed^ ud Ijadly wpifiided,; and the 
. British took up a position at the villi^e, of Bedah, distant about 
a league town of, Aleicaodnay. having pn, their right the 

sea, oa then; left ihefcanalj of , dry) and Lake 

Madieb, addin frontaimiidy plaip* . , 
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Hie loss snstaiaed by the Britisli'ai this last encoimter 
<Hi the part of the navy, one midsbipman (Mr. Wright) and five 
asunen killed, and 19 seamen vroonded | on ^ part 6f the 
marines, two lieutenants (Paul Hussey and JohH' Unase Spea)^ 
and 22 rank and file killed, one major (William Minto), one 
eaptain (Robert Torkington), two lieutenants (Richard Parry* 
and deorge Peebles), two sergeants, two drummers, 27 rank 
and file wounded ^ and on the part of the army, six offieeis, 'lix 
sergeants, one drummer, 143 rank and file, 21 horses killed, 66 
officers, one quartermaster, 61 sergeants, seven drummers, 946 
rank and file, five horses woundeiL and one rank and file 
missing; grand total, 186 killed, 1136 wounded, and one 
missing. 

‘ On the 18th of Maroh the castle of Aboukir, mounted with 
ten guns and two heavy mortars, and garrisoned, the French 
say, with 300 men under chef de bataillon Vinache, after a 
bombardment of two days, surrendered on honourable terms 
to a detachment of the army under Colonel Dalhousie. What> 
ever may have become of the rest of the prison, the prisoners 
taken did not amount to more than 150 officers and men. 

On the same day, in an afiair of patroles between the cavalry 
of the two armies, the British sustained a loss of one quarter* 
master, seven rank and file, and 18 horses killed, one officer, 
six rank and file, and 12 horses wounded, and one quartermaster, 
12 rank and file, and seven horses missing. On the same day, 
also, a Turkish squadron, of two 74s, four frigates and cor- 
‘ vettes, and a few smaller vessels, anchored in Aboukir bay. It 
was likewise on the same day that Generals Friant and Lanusse 
despatched a vessel to France, with information of the actual 
state of the French army : and the commander was directed to 
look out on his passive for the squadron of M. Gmiteaume, 
whose intended arrival the R4g6n6r6e had announced, and to 
inform him of the position of the British fleet. This despatch^ 
vessel appears to have arrived safe at Toulon ; but, for the rea- 
sons elsewhere stated, she did not, in her way thither, meet 
M. Ganteaume. 

Although it was on the 4th of March that General Menou had 
become officially apprized of the arrival -of the British expedition 
in the bay of Aboukir, he^id not, it appears, set out worn the 
head-quarters at Cairo uimj^the 11th, nor mrive at the camp 
under the eastern walls of Alexandria befo^ the evening of iae 
18th. The idhiforcementvhe brought with lusB^ogmented the 
French force at Alexandria, according to the Moniteur, to 14,0<X> 
men, exclusive qf cavalry, artillery, and guides ; but thq French 
hJMonans say, to only 9730 men, including 1380 cavalry, with 

gaHant officer is the same mentioned in the catting ont of die 
Hip wouwb might have entitled him to S peaiiao, bat ffie 
of gormnmaitwBs on.this oocashn. 
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46 weees of cannon. Tboiiflfeetive force of tbe fi^tisli amTat 
Btdah » represrated noitahaveexceeded 10^000 men, mchiding. 
only 300 caTalry, with, according to the French, 12 jnecea of 
moTabfoartUlerv, and 30 pieceain the different rodonhta thrown- 
iq> to {protect toe encampment. This is. idling the nambera, 
exc^.in the ease of the British artillery, which ^ hdieve to 
be overrated, as each party'haa represent^ his own to be ; but^ 
according to the statement on tm opposite side, the Britidi 
force was 16,000, or the whole that had been landed, and the 
French force between 11,000 and 12,000, an amount coqmderably 
less than is admitted by tho Monitenr. 

On the 2 ist, at about an hour before daylight, the French 
attacked the British with great impetuosity ; but, after an obst»> 
nate and sanguinary contest, were repulsed, rrith a loss estimated 
by themselves at 800 killed, 200 wounded (a small proportion)^ 
and 400 prisoners ; but other accounts represent the French loss 
on this day, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, at nearly 3000 
men. Among the killed were Oenerab Lanusse, Roize, and 
Baudot, and, among the wounded. General Destaing and several 
other distinguished officers. 

The loss on the part of the British was also unusually severe : 
it amounted to 10 officers, nine sergeants, 224 rank and file, and 
two horses killed, 60 officers, 48 sergeants, three drummers, 
1082 rank and file, and three horses (a sufficient proof of the 
small quantity of cavalry present) wounded, and three officers, 
three sergeants, and 28 ranK and file missing. Anumg'the mop> 
tally wounded was the commander-in-chief, by a musket-shot at 
the upper part of the thigh ; and among the remaining wound^ 
were Major-general-Moore and Brigadier-general I|ppe, both in 
the head, but not dangerously. 

The marines, having been appointed to the duty of Aboukir 
castle and its vicinity, were not present in this action ; but the 
seamen, under their gallant leader. Captain Sir Sidney Smith, 
shared in it, and sustmned a loss of one master's mate (Mr. 
Krebs) and three seamen killed. Sir Sidney himself, but not 
badly, lieutenant Lewis Davis of the Swiftsure, and 48 seamen 
wounded ; making the grai^ total of the British loss in Uie 
Battle of Canopus, as the French have named it, amount to 247 
killed,’ 1243 wounded, and 34 misrii^.^ 

General Sir Ralph Abercromby, at ms own reij^st, was codp 
veyed on board the Foudroyant, where he breathed his lart (m 
the 28th of March, leaving as his successor in the command of 
the British army. Major-general John Hely Hotehin8on> who. 
thus feelinglyand eloquent expresses himself on the subject eff 
Oeneral^bercromby’s death : " Were it permitted for a soldier 
■fo regret any one who has falleil in the service of his country, I 
mi^t be excused for hmenting him more than any other person ; 
but it is some consolatiim to wose who tenderly lov||^ him, 
as his life was honourable, so was Ms death gkrions. Hm. 
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mevuaywiU be meorded in the anoale of .bi» «eaBtiy«;inmie 
fftbredto evety Br^h «oldier> and emln^ed inthe.necollectioii 
i(K a grateful posterity.’^’ 

On the 26tb a second Ottoman squadron uidyed^ having nn 
boaid about 6000 Turks and Albanians. This ma^ the Ta»ish 
£)rce .#t anchor in the bay of Aboukir, including the Sultan* 
id»ee*decker, of 110 guns, amount to six sau of the line, 
Alitd ^bt frigates and corvettes all tolerably fine vessels, but 
in bad nands. On or about the 3d of April the Turkish troops 
.were landed, and shortly afterwards, with a diviaon of 800 
British troops and eight pieces of cannon under Colonel Spencer, 
were sent to attack the town and castle of Rosetta, which com- 
mands the western branch of the Nile. After a fiitiguing march 
across the desert, the allied troops succeeded, wiw little or no 
imosifron from the few French troops, apparently not more than 
there stationed, in gaining possession of this important 
post; which, besides giving to the British the unmolested 
navigation of the Nile, enabled them to open a communication 
with the friendly inhabitants of the Delta, and thus obtain 
plies of provisions for the numerous mouths they had to 


On the 16th, at llh. 30 m. a.m., the castle of Jullien, 
utuated on the banks of the Nile, and defended by 15 pieces of 
cannon, four armed djerms moored under its walls, and a garrison 
of nearly 400 men, part of the troops which had retired from 
. Rosetta, was attacked, on the side of the Nile, by a division of 
British and Turkish gun-boats, commanded by Captain Richaid 
Cuiw of the bomb-vessel Fury, and on the land-side by the 
British divi^on of Colonel Spencer’s corps, including the prin- 
cip^ part of the artillery. Two other divisions, it appears, were 
sent against the tower of Abou-Mandhour and the village of 
Ctahdid. These were soon reduced ; but it took until the 19tb, 
at 6 A. M., before the castle of Jullien surrendered. This the 
garrison, numbering 368 men, did upon honourable terms, after 
a brave defence, in which they lost about 40 men in killed and 
wounded. 

...4n.tbe pocket of General Rdze, left dead, on the field of battle 
at . Canopus, was found a lettewfrdm General Menou at Cairo, 
expressing a fear that the British had, or would, cut the canal of 
Alen^dria, and thus leUthe waters of the Mediterranean, or 
those more immediately of Lake Madieh, into the basin of the 
ancient Lake Mareotis, which for ages past bad Ifeen dry, except 
that a considerable portion of it, at certain seasims especially, 
was impassable owing to the swampy nature of its bra. The 
bint was taken, and on the 15th of April the cut was made ; 
bnj^ .although the first rush of water, from its volume and im-. 
..^pewroty, was awfully grand, some time eliqwed before the 
area of the lake became, covered. As soon as that was 
aQ$(MBp)isbra, .the tro^ . under General Menou, shut up in 
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Alexiuidfifi^ iand ndmberingi aceording to the French aceoants^ 
6000 men, heeame iroiii we 4060 under General 

Lagrange, intrenched at El-Aft, and the 5000 under General 
Beiliara, in garrison at Cairo. If U> these numbers, short as 
they are of the returns published in the Moniteur, be added^ the 
loss known to hare b^n atteady sustained, toMther with the 
several detachments in Upper Egypt, particulaily the garrisons 
of Salaiieh, Belbeis, Suez, Les^h, and Bodrlos, our previous 
enumeration of the French force spread over this country will 
not be considered immoderately estimated. 

On the 26th of April, having left Major-general Coote in 
command of the army before Alexandria, Major-general Hutchin- 
son arrived at Rosetta^ to press in person the operations against 
the French in the interior of the country. On the 5th or May 
Major-general Hutchinson, with the combined British and 
Turks, in number about 8000, marched along the banks of the 
Nile towards the position of General Lagrange at El-Aft, ac- 
companied on the river by a division of British and Turkish 
gun-boats under the command, since the occupation of Rosetta 
and the expected arrival of Rear-admiral Ganteaume imon the 
coast (when Sir Sidney Smith returned to the Tigre), of Captain 
James Stevenson, assisted by Captain John Morrison, Richard 
X Curry, and James Hillyar. 

On the 7th, having previously destroyed their gun-vessels 
with all the provisions and stores on board of them, the French 
abandoned El-Aft and retreated towards Rahmanieh. On the 
same evening the allied troops entered El-Aft, and on the 9th 
advanced to Rahmanieh, where General Lagrange bad taken 
post, with an apparent intention of making a stout resistance. 
At 10 A. M. Captain Curry, with four flats and three anned 
launches, commenced an attack upon the French forts at Rah- 
manieh, and continued in action with them until 4 p. m., when 
his division was relieved by the Turkish gun-boats. In this 
creditable affair the navy sustained a loss of Lieutenant Hobbes 
and three seamen killed and seven seamen wounded. Durii^ 
the same night the French general retreated towards Cairo, 
leaving in the fort his sick and wounded, about 110 in number, 
under the command of che^ de brigade Lacroix. A detachment 
of 50 cavalry from Alexandria were taken at the same time that 
Rahmanieh surrendered. The possession of this important post 
effectually cut off all communication between Alexandria and 
the interior of Egypt; and in gaining it the allied forces suffered 
no greater loss than one drummer, four rank and file, and 10 
hdrsea filled, and four officers, one sergeant, one drummer, 18 
rank and file, and 18 horses wounded. 

Continuing their march towards the capital of Egypt, which 
General Lagrange with his division had entered on the 13th, the 
allied forces, on the ^th, fell in with and captt)i;red a French 
armed veteel and 16 djerms, conveying wine, spirits, clothing. 
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iiboiatiBOOOl. sterliag is specif soo«e oieoes of as^imfm,} 
and about 150 troops, from Cairo to Raomanidi, Hanug 
entored tba Nile by the canal of Menou^ which the 
Damietta and Rosetta branches, the Frmioh' commandiBg- 
officer knew nothing of the retreat of General Lagrange ana 
the surrender of Rahmanieh. On the 17th a division e( cavaby 
fmd inffintry under Brigadier-^general Doyl^ from previous 
infermation furnished by the Arabs, intercepted a body of 
550 camels escorted by 660 French under tne command of 
chef de brigade Cavalier,, going from Alexandria, which they 
had quitted on the 14th, towards the province of Bahireh, to 
procure proviaon, of which the garrison of Alexandria were now 
in great want. Finding himsdf likely to be overpowered, M. 
Cavalier very properly quitted his slu^ish chaige, and with his 
troops took to the desert. Here the r rench officer was over> 
taken by a party of British cavalry, and surrendered upon 
honourable terms. 

On the same day on which this surrender took place, the 
small garrison, about 200, of the fort of Lesbeh, on the Damietta 
branch of the Nile, invested on the land-side by a Turkish force, 
and near the Bogaz of Damietta by a Ootilla of British gun- 
boats, abandoned the post and retired upon Bourlos. This post 
the two garrisons, numbering together about 700 men, also 
evacuated, and embarked on board five small vessels, in the 
hope to be able to reach the new or north-eastern port of Alex- 
andria. Fbur of these vessels were captured and carried into 
Aboukir bay ; but the fifth, after being chased in vain by a 
Turkish corvette, succeeded in reaching the coast of Italy. 

Owing to delays from various causes, among others perhaps 
the non-arrival or more than about 300 of the troops expected to 
jmn from the borders of the Red Sea, the allied Bntbh and 
^^kisb forces marching towards Cairo, which is distant about 
164 miles firom Rosetta, did not until the 20th of June arrive at 
Embabeh, a village distant a mile and a half from the fortress of 
Giseh, on the banks of the Nile directly opposite to Cairo, and 
ia-which fortress Gener^ Belliard bad stationed a garrison. On 
tim22d, while preparations were making besiege Cairo and 
Ha different forts by the allied foitire (of which a numerous army 
unden the gnmd vizier, now formed a part). General Belliara 
sent a flag of truce to LiAteDant-general* Hutchinson, ofieting 
to capitulate upon honourable terms. These were soon settled 
and drawn up, and on the 27th were signed by the respective 
parties. By the toms of the treaty the French troops, of which 
there were, m effective men, 8000, besides lOOO sick, and about 
half as many in a convalescmit state, were to be convey^ to a 
p^^Ftance. ' 

. we descend ^e Nile to bring the campugn to a con- 

* Framoted soms^ime befbr^ but weaie uncertain when 
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dnrion, sdnoe account matt be givm oi the Brituh and native 
tcoops mm Bombay, amoontina to about 6000, which, ocoordine 
to tne orii^nal plan of proofing, were to have cooperated 
vritfethose ditembariced on the ^oree of the Mediterranean. 

On the 21st of April the British 50-gim ship Let^Mud, Captain 
Thomas Surridge, bearing the of Rear-admiral John 
Blankett, anchored in the road of Suez, with two ot three 
fingates and sloops, and about the same number of transports. 
On the 22d, at daybreak, an officer and a party of the 86th 
regiment landed from the Leopard, and took possesrion of the 
town of Suez, which the French garrison had previously evacu- 
ated. At 8 A. u. the British umon jack was hmsted at the dag- 
staff on shore. In a day or two afterwards the transports dis- 
embarked their troops; and on the 14th of May Lieutenant- 
colonel Lloyd, of the ^th regiment landed from the Leopard. 
On the 6th of June, every thing being in readiness, lieutenant- 
colonel Lloyd, with his detachment numbering about 320 men, 
set out to march across the desert to Cairo, a distance, by the 
remlar route, of about 60 miles, but by the route intended to be 
taken, in order to avoid meeting a superior force of the enemy', 
somewhat more. On the occasion of the departure of the British 
detachment upon this hazardous service, the Leopard fired a 
salute of 1 1 guns. 

On the 13th the Leopard and vessels in her company sailed 
fiom Suez, and on the 15th anchored in the bay of Rosseir; 
where were lying the 50-gan ship Romney, Captain Sir Home 
Riggs Popham, and 12-pounder 36-gan frigate ^nsible (armed 
en flfite, we believe). Captain Robert Sauce, with several trans- 
ports. These, since the 9th, had landed Major-gmieral Baird, 
with the second division of the Bombay troops : the first division, 
under Lieutenant-colonel Murray, had arrived and disembarked 
since the 14th of May.* Some time between the 10th and 15th 
of June the two divisions set off upon their march across the 
desert, by the valley of Kuittah, and on the 30th arrived at 
or Kenneh, on the banks of tte Nile; but, owing to the diffi- 
culty of procuring boats to descend that river, MajoT'fieaeial 
Baird did not effect his junctimi with Lieutenant^neral nutchp 
insem until several days after the surrender of Cairo. lieutenant- 
colomil Lloyd had joined since the 11th or 12th ; bnt bis journey 
had been a most painful and distressing one, 23 of his detach- 

* AoaDtemponuyhasmadeaaad jnmbleoftheprooeedina'oftiie British 
squadron in the Red Sea. AecoreSng to Obtain Brenton fved. iii., p. 98)^ 
Beaeedn^j^ Blankett (tied assoon as he was joined bjr Sir Hinne Pi^pham, 
and Cfqttain, Surndge thereupon “ left the ureetion of the naval forces 
nnder tiie able nanagemenf’ or the htter. So Arfrom this haviiw been the 
oase^ the Beavedmind died on the litbofJuly, when the Leoparo and Ro^ 
nqv sailW in ocanpamr, woe about to east’ andior in Modia road on tbdr 
aeturn to Bombay. 
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mteot^ ineladuig three offieen, having perished in the des^ 
iBththiret; 

The last division of the French troops taken prisoners at Cairo 
and at other places, the whole of which amonitted to neurly 
13,500 men, having, by the lOtii of August, sailed from the bay 
of Aboukir, and Lieutenant-general Hutchinson having arrived 
fiom Cairo at his head-quarters before Alexandria, immediate 
measures were taken to reduce that remaining stnmghold of 
the Fimich in Egyp^ and thus accomplish the ultimate object 
of the expedition. 

On the night of the 16th about 5000 troops under -Major- 
general Coote, embarked on Lake Mareotis, in the boats of the 
men of war and transports, and in a quantity of djerms which 
had been assembled for the purpose, and, escorted by the flotilla 
of gun-vessels still under the orders of Captain Stevenson, pro- 
ceeded to a position to the westward of the town of Alexandria. 
Early on the morning of the 17th the detachment disembarked 
with a slight opposition ; previous to which the French had set 
fire to their flotilla of 18 gun-boats, which had been stationed 
opposite to Pompey’s pillar, under the protection of a battery of 
three long 18-pounders. The slight opposition experienced by 
the British is acknowledged by the French to have been mainly 
owing to the spirited demonstration which Captain Sir Sidney 
Smith, with some sloops of war and armed boats, made upon 
the town of Alexandria from the sea. 

On the night of the 18th a combined military and naval 
wttack was made upon the small fortified island of Marabou, 
which protects the entrance to the western or great harbour of 
Alexandria. The naval force consisted of the armed launches of 
the squadron, under the command of Captain Cochrane of the 
Ajax. Finding it in vain to hold out longer, the commandant 
'of Marabou, chef de brigade Etienne, capitulated on the2ist; 
and on the same evening Captain Cochrane, with the ship-sloops 
C^thia and Bonne-Citoyenne, brig-sloops Port-Mahon and 
^ctorieuse, and three Turkish corvettes, entered the harbour: 
soon after which, to prevent the further progsess of the Irtish 
itr-Hie eastward, the French sank seve^ merchant vesdels, 
having previously moved their tlri> 64s, frigates, and corvettes, 
from Cape Figuiers close up to the town at the extremity of 'the 
harbour. ^ . 

On the morning of the 26th four batteries on each side of the 
town were opened against the iatren9|H>d camp of the French; 
and cm the 27tfa, in toe evening, being -thus pressed" on all sides, 
.iGenerail -Menou sent an aide^e-damp to Lieuttmai^^general 
^Hutchinson to request n three da^ 'armistice; in' thrier to gito 
(tone to prepare a capitidatidn. This was hCi^ed- to ; and on 
of September Almcandria surrendered.^ ^ toe terms of 
the treaty toe garrison, consisting of upwards of 8000 soldiers. 
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lUid 1300 sailora, were to be convejned to. France at British 
expense, as had already been the case with the garrison of 
Cairo. 

This coneludii^ operation of the campaign was effected after 
a loss to the British army,' in the foui^or five dcirmishes which 
hadimmediatelypreceded.it, of only 13 rank and file killed, 
and six officers, four sergeants, one drummer, and 113 rank and 
ffie wounded, and to the British navy, in the attack upon Marai- 
bou, of one midshipman (Mr. Hull, of the Ajax) and one seaman 
killed, and two seamen wounded ; thus making the general loss 
on the part of the British in the l^yptian campaign, as far as it 
has been officially reported, 330 killed, 1872 wounded, and 39 
missing. That of the French, commencing at the di8emba(k> 
ation of the British troops in Aboukir bay, may be stated at 
from 3000 to 4000 men in killed alone ; an amount, great as it 
may appear, considerably below what some of the English 
writers have declared it to have been. 

The French ships of war found in the old or western harbour 
were the Causse 64, the frigates E^ptienne, Justice, and 
B4g4n6r4e, and two small ex-Venetian in^tto, of whose names 
we are uncertain. The Dubois appears to have been broken up^ 
H41iopoliB was probably one of the ex-Turkish corvettes 
restored to the captain pacha ; and the Lodi, since the middle 
of May, had been despatched, to France, with General Reynier, 
sent home by General Menou. Tins remarkably fine brig, in 
spite of the numerous British cruisers at that time in the Medi- 
terranean, accomplished her passage in safety, uriving on the 
28tb of June at tne port c^f Nice. 

In the division of the ships between the British and Turkish 
naval commandei»4n-chie^ the latter received the Causse^ 
Justice,. Sind one of tlm Venetian frigates; and the former, the 
E^ptienne, R4g^n4r4e, and the other Venetian firigate. What 
became of toe latter frigate we are unable-to say; but the 
R^4n4r6e, a ship of 902 tons, and a very fast sailer, was added 
to toe British navy as a 12-pounder 36-gun frigate, toe nairie 
of Aleximdria. The Egyptienne Vras also added to toe Britito 
navy, by her own name ; and, from her size and qualificalioBS) 
claims, a more particular notice. 

Of toe two. new ships, of the line which Buonaparte, in his 
letter to the Directory of April, 1798,* contemplated to have 
ready by toe ensuing Septe'mi^, one, as already stated, was the 
^mrtiate, just ready to ^ if not actutdly launched. The other 
mp either bad already been, or then was, so altered in li«r con- 
struction, that, instead of becoming a 74 of about 1760 tons 
Ftonch, onl900 English, sfae^was launched on the 18to of July, 
1799, as a frigide m 1^^ tmur' .English. Ibis had been done, 
by throwing m bar stem and- stam.imtil they wore perpendicular, 

*Seewd.ii.,p.llS> 
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•nd- proportionably contracting the breadth of her fiaine> Hm 
« ibip, thus tedaceo in length and breadth, was pierced for 16 
guns of a side on the main deck, and 10 on the quarterdeck and 
nnecastle, or 60 guns in the whole. But, when ready to be 
fitted for sea, the foremost maindeck port was . found too much 
in the bend of the bow to admit a gun : hence the Egyptienna 
{as, considering her first destination, the ship was appropriately 
named) received on board 28, instead of 30, long ^poundem 
fiw her main deck, 12 long S-pounders and two 36-pounder brass 
carronades for the quarterdeck, and four Icmg 8-pounders and 
two 36-pounder brass carronades for the forecastle; total 48 
guns, with a complement, as alleged, of 400, but, we rather 
think, of 460 men and boys. 

ConformaUy to this arrangement of her guns, the ^yptienne, 
when, about six months after her capture, the British aamiralty 
ordered her to be armed, was established with 28 long 24- 
pounders on the main deck, 12 carronades, 24-pounder8, and 
two long 9-pounders on the quarterdeck, and four carronades 
and two long gims of the same two calibers on the forecastle, 
total 48 guns; with a complement, upon the present econo- 
mical scale of the British navy, of 330 men and bojrs. A 
contemTOrai^, whose mistakes respecting the armasnents of 
ships, English as well as foreign, we are almost tired of eoiw 
recting, says thus of the frigate m question : “ The Egyptienne, 
a frigate or sixteen hundred tons, taken at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
in 1800, carried on her maindeck sixteen long thirty-two pounders 
on each side, and on her quarterdeck and forecastle sixteen forty- 
two pound carronades, and four long twelve-pounders.”* 

As we have done oh most other occasions, so we must here, 

S 've some account of the honours and rewards bestowed upon 
e conquerors. The ihanks of parliament were voted to both 
fiommanders-in-chief. Lieutenant-general Hutchinscm was made, 
and no one can say undeservedly, first a knight of the bath, and 
then a peer of Great Britain ; and Lord Keith was raised ftom 
a peer of Ireland to a peer of Great Britinn : not certainly for 
any active exertions in bringing the campaign to a close, nor, we 
presume^ for doing what any clever agent for transports might 
mve done as well, disembarking«tibe troops; but as the head of 
the navid part of the expedition, without the aid which, it is 
clear, the campaign itselfcould not have been undertaken. 

We are unaole to state what of foe navy gained steps 

in rank; but undoubtedly those on "Ashore with foeam^, 

and (» beard the fiptilla upon' foe. Wile and the neighbouring 
iakes, well merited the .promotion t^ may hpve obtained. The 
firilicmmg is the bandeooie msmmr in, which foe commdhderdn- 
ttef foe army t^iealm of their., exertions : " The labour snd 
fthanavy ham heen ^l^ued eo^exeessHrej it.has not 


\|heBtiait voL i. p. 48. 
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beenofoneday orofoneweeky batformontha together. In the 
hay of Abonkir, on the new inondation, and on the Nile, for 160 
miles, they have been employed wHhont intermission, and have 
snbmitted to many privations with a cheerfulness and patience 
highly creditable to them and advantageous to the public 
service.” * 

We cmmot dismiss the Egyptian campaign without observing, 
tiiat all the ben^t derived from its successful tmnination, the 
removal of the French army fitnn Egypt, might have been at- 
tained 18 months before, him Lord Keiu not refused to ratify the 
tireaty entered into by Sir ^dney Smith. What blood and trea- 
sure would then have been saved ! Treasure, indeed, could it but 
be known how the British government was defrauded by jobbers, 
ciHitractors^^d agents of one sort ot the other. At all events, 
the infiactim of the treaty of El-Aricb, how much soever others 
may have suffered by it, eventually benefited him, whose con- 
sent iUone had been wanted to carry that treaty into effect. We 
now gladly quit the shores of Egypt and its military war&re, to 
resume 'Our garrative of naval operations ; and, in particular, to 
sotoe mmount of the proceedings of the French and their 
aSisk'-tito^^hoiards at the opposite extremity of the Mediter- 

BBITISH AMD FBAMCO-6PAN1SH FLEETS. 

Very soon after the conclusion of the treaty of Luneville, the 
First Consul of France began using every means in his 'power to 
detach from England the few powers that were on friendly 
terms with her. With Naples, Buonaparte succeeded; bu^ 
although by the intrigues of his brother Lucien with the fiunous 
Godoy, the Prince of Peace, Spain was induced, on the 27th of^ 
February, 1801, to declare war against her neighbour, and al-' 
though a powerful French army had crossed the Bidassoa, 
Portugal remained firm. The subsequent iiruption of a Spanish 
army into the province of Alentejo, however, altered the tone of 
the prince-regent; and on the 6th of June, at Badajos, the 
latter conclude a treaty of peace with Spain, and agreed, not 
only to cede to her the conquered povince of Alentejo, but to 
expel tile -English from the ports or Portugal. The efi^ pro- 
duced upon Buonaparte by this seprate concession to Spain, 
and the measures taken by En^nd to prevent either France or 
Spain from roajnng any jsolid advantage from their sinistor 
attempts upon her ancient ally, we shall advert td herei^rv 
Sotw tuone in toe month of March, by his secret spl ecurupt 
influence V uhe court of Madrid, Bumiaptpe got King Charles 
to make over to France, either by sale or hire, six ami or the line 
lying m toe port of Cadiz; ana which. ships were to be there 
manned by French crews, and then, as was understood, to co- 
operate with a Spanish naval force, in eiAering the Tagus and. 
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Mclcmg Lisbon. This was a plan which, as ihr as respected the 
British propertv in the port, a French admiral, of whomhononr- 
able mention has already been made in these pages, recoBi:* 
mended as a feasible enterprise for the Brest fleet, when it 
put to sea in the beginning of the year 1795. “ I propose," 
says M. Kerguelin, "to conduct the fleet of toe republic to 
Lisbon, to anchor in front of the capital, within musket shot of 
the city and the palace of the king; to send ahead of the fleet 
a frisate with a flag of truce, announcing that the fleet of the 
republic comes not to do harm to the Portuguese, although the 
allies and slaves of England, but to require tW all the British 
stoiehouses and ships be forthwith delivered up, under a penalty 
of having the city rased to its foundation. This mterprise 
would ^in for France 200 millions, in cash or Briti^ merchan> 
dise; England would receive a terrible shock, which would 
produce bankruptcies and a general consternation ; our fleet, 
without being bufleted about the sea,* would return to Brest, 
loaded with riches and covered with glory ; and France wuld 
once more astonish Europe with a new tnumph."t 

We formerly noticed the return to Toulon from Leghorn of 
three ships of Rear-admiral Oanteaume's squadron, on account 
of the paucity of hands to work them.| These three ships, the 
Indomptable and Formidable, of 80 guns, Captains Moncohsu 
and Lalonde, and Desaix, of 74 guns. Captain Christy-Palli^re, 
along with the ex-Venetian 38-gun frigate Muiron, Captain 
Jules-Frangois Martinencq, were placed under the orders of 
Rear-admiral Durand-Linois, with directions to proceed to Cadiz, 
and there eflect a junction with Rear-admiral Dumanoir-le- 
Pelley and his six newly-made French sail of the line. These 
nine ships, with a Spanish squadron of six more under Vice- 
admiral don Juan Joaquin de Moreno, were then, as a case 
more uig^t than that of despoiling Lisbon, to carry a reinforce- 
ment to Egypt ; not, we believe, vmolly from Toulon, but prin- 
cipally from the Neapolitan ports of Ancona, Manfredonia, 
Brindisi, and Otranto ; at which several ports there were assem- 
bled, in the month of June, as many as 32,000 French troops. 

On the 13th of June Rear-admiral lanois, with his squadron 
«f three sail of the line and one frigate, having on board a small 
detachment of troops, under Brigadier-generu Devaux, put to 
sea fromTthe road of Toulon, bound to Cadiz; off which port, 
by the last advices, were cruiring two Britidi 74s only, and 
occgrionally but one. On the next day the Ihonch admiral 
chuQlKiway some British frigates, loft cruising in the gulf of 
LyoM '^'lleaiKulmiral Sir John Borlase Warren ; ^ho, with 
’liho Benown and squadron, was then about io eater the har- 

to the stona fimn nhidi die Brest fleet sufteed so muob io 

T wty, i7w. s«» v^ L, p. sae. 

1^ dk^ighuilsee Appendix, No. 11. 
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hour of Valettaa^ island of Malta, to Irevictual^ 4>i«paratorY ta 
his pursuit of M. Oanteaume. of whom he hid just recetred 
^^teliigence. Delayed by head winds, M. Linois was not able, 
until towards the end of the month, to double Cape de Oata. 

On the 1st of July the French ships, then working against a 
strong west-north-west wind, were seen from Gibraltar ; where 
the only British vessel of war at anchor was the 14-gun polacre- 
sloop Calpe, Captain the Honourable George Henea^ Lawrence 
Dundas. On the 2d M. Linois captured a small jBritish brig 
employed as a packet to Minorca ; and on the 3d, when more 
than two thirds through the Straits, the French admiral was so 
fortunate as to capture, but not until she had resorted to eveiy 
mance^vre to escape which her skilful commander could devise, 
the 14-gpn brig-sloop Speedy, Captain Lord Cochrane. Learn- 
ing now' that Cadiz was blockaded by a superior force. Rear- 
admiral Linois, with his squadron and prizes, bore up for Alge* 
ziras. On the 4th, at about 10 a. m., he rounded Cabrita point in 
sight of the Calpe at her anchorage, and at 5 p. m. came to with 
his ships in front of the town of Algeziras, still in full view of the 
British at the rock. 

At this time the British squadron stationed off Cadiz consisted 
of the 


Omi-thl] 
BO 






pPomp^e 
Spencer 
Venerable . 

Superb . • 

Hannibal . 
t Audacious . 

JF^ate Thames, and brig Pasley. 


C Rear-admiral (b.) Sir James Saumarez. 
( Captain Jahleel Rrenton. 

„ Charles Sterling. 

„ Henry D’Esterre Darby. 

„ Samuel Hood. 

„ Richard Goodwin Keats. 

Solomon Ferris. 

Shuldham Peard. 


On the 5th of July, at 2 a. m., Lieutenant Richard Janvarin, 
who had been despatched from Gibraltar by Captain Dundas of 
< the Calp5, joined tne Cmsar in a boat, and informed Sir James of 
the appearance off the rock of the squadron of M. Linois, endea*. 
vouring to get to the westward. The British squadron in Cadiz bay 
consisted now of only six sail of the line, the ouperb having, since 
the 1st of the month, been detached to watch the entrance of the 
Guadalquivir, a river about 18 miles to the northward. 

$ir James and the ships with him immediately tacked off 
shore. At , daylight another despatch vessel from Gibraltar 
boarded the Thames, with intelligence of the French squadron’s 
having put into Algeziras. The frigate was immediately 
tlespatched by the Rear-admiral to recall the Superb, then in 
the north by east with her topmllant^ just above the horizon, 
«nd dheet Captain Keats to tbllow the squadron to Algeziras. 
At 8 A. H. the Caesar made the signal to prerare for battle, and 
for anchoring by the stem; and immediately afterwards bore 
away for the gut, with a moderato breeze from the northward, 
and westward. In the inean time the Superb,' to whom at about 
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fi h. 15 m. A.]if. ihe T^aibes had made the sig^ of recall^ hqr 
■eavly beealntM»m company with thePaaleybi^. 

Towards 10 A.ii< the squadron also became becalmed ; bot^ 
liavmg got into the strength of the corrmrtt the riiipe coiMiaaeii 
drifting so fast to the eastwaad, as very soon to be entiMly out 
ml or the Superb, Thames, and Paslcy. 

At about 4 F. H. a light air sprai^ up from tfae w«st<aertb> 
(md the Ceesar and aquutoii^ recently joined by the 
^j^uth lugger from Gibraltar, took immediate advantsM of 
it. At 9 F. M. the weather again fell cahut and contiiMaw so 
until 3 A. M. <m the 6tb. A light breeze then sprang iqr from 
the same quarter as before, and the ships crowded sav througli 
llie StoiUs. Owing to tlie local experience of Captain Hood, it 
bad been arranged that tfae Venerable should lead to tbaatta^ 
butit was not, we believe, intended that any of the ships should 
nnobor, unless, from a sudden fall in the wiiul, or any other 
dreumstanet^ compdled to do so. At 4 a. m., the ships (hea 
standing on in line ahead thi;^ Venerable, Pompde, Aaaadens^ 
Caesar, Spencer, and Hannilml, Cape Tariffit bore from the 
’Pomp4e north-east distant three miles. At? a. v. the Vane* 
nbkfOpemng Cabrita point, made die smiaL for seeii^the 
french ships, which were then warping further in shore, to gel 
completely under the protection of the batteries that defonmd 
the road. The rignal was immediately made by the Caesar, to 
enrage the enemy on arrivii^ up with him in successmm 
Of thedeftorive meana possessed by the French admiral, we 
will now endeavour to ^ve a description. The road of Algeziias 
is open and shallow, with sunken rocks in different parte of it. 
Upon a point of the coast, at the distance of rather nM»e than a 
mile and a half south-east of the town^ stands Fort SwtitarGareia; 
and, about the third of a mile from the town, iu the sama direo- 
don, umther tower or fort. Pirectly in firont of the point oa 
which this latter tower stands, and ai the distimce iirom it of 
ntber more than a quseter of emil^ isa small iskmd, named 
IsIf**Verda,upcMi which is a battery mounting seven l<»g 34* 
poqnders. About three quarters of a mde, or rather less, to the 
nosmward of the town, staoda the hatteqr %itrkg(v mount* 
five long 18-pouiiders, and close to tbanertbem esdeotty 
battery, near the water'eed|e, is the tower of Almiraote, 
bat ip.trbat manner mpuntod we nre uMble to say, Tbereaw 
alsesevOiui forts on tbanofobem shore of Oibvaltar bay, but aft 
tpD great a distancetaaror^ any pfotec^oa to the road of 
afras, exc^ perbi^ by tbrowing.sbdla. Theniad,beimver,to 
aiamirably protected by tbetianking fire. of the Seo*Iago and the 
ish^ batteries, iWft were ado, at.^ tine to»tlMijqted, 14 
iMugegamboatsi adt^ptimipftRiroepsadbH^yadteudu^ 
efo|fira|^ enetey Isl^y to, W ba|Bed by light e^ variablft 
witb anihririftetie a^danrafouenavifedon* 
deftndiMi by nature ain aib.tt. liue^ 
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Bit ihret dfipt in line nhend' that : the FonnidiAle abreett, or 
nearly abreast, of die' San*liigo battery, the Desapx aboat 500 
^rds attem and to the southward <» the and the 

jttdemptiMe about dwtamedittaDce astern of the Desaix, The 
Mtiiioa took her'station a little trithia and to the northward of 
l8la*Verd8. Three of the gun-boats were anchored about a 

J uarter of a mile to the soudi-west of the last-named island ; 

>ar othess between Fort San-Ia^ and the FormklaUe, and the 
lemaiidiig seven off a pcnnt of land about half a n^e to the 
aorthwara of die tower of Almirante. 

At about 7h. 50m. a.m., just as the Pompde with a firesh 
Breen had shortened sail and hauled round Caorita, the battery 
at the pcdnt fired seveial diot at her, but widibut efleet. At 
8 A'.it. dio Venerable lay becalmed at a conaideraUe distance 
on the starboard bow of the Pompde; and inafbwminutea after- 
wards diet ship and the Audaeions, who was ran the Pompde's 
aterboaid qnaiter, passed the Venerable to windward. At this 
tbae the Csamf and two remaining shSpa were upwards of thiea 
snles astern, using every endeaivoor to get upi. < 

Haulhv dose up fiir the tower of SantSrGarda and the island 
battery, die Pomp8e, at 8h. 30m., received the fire of the 
Muiron, and auceesnvely of the Indomptable, Deeaiz, and For. 
ufdable. It now fdlii^ calm, the Pomp8e fired a hroadaido at 
each of the two latter ships; and at oh. 46m. dropj^ Bbr 
anchor so close to the Formidable's starboard bow that die 
latter’s huey was <m the Pomp^s off or starboard side. As 
soon as she bad clewed up her sails, and tautened her springs, the 
Pomp8e o^ed a heavy fire upon the Finrmidable; but who 
very soon, by warps fiom die shore, increased her distance. 

At about 8 b. 50 m. the Audacious, and in five minutes after- 
wBidstbe Venerable, baffled dso by the want of wind, dropped 
dieir emchore ; the one abreast of the Indomptable, but not so 
near as her captain wished, and the other, nom Unavoidabl* 
eausea, at a stilt greater distance from the quarter of the Formw 
dttblo, A fiuious' cannonade now assued between these three 
British ships, and the four French sirips,' gun-bouts, and hsb» 
teriesi In less than half an hour'firom Ha commaieemeni^ and 
udieu dm Fomridabfe, for some cawm or other, had anspended. 



bMnidsidejl fa'this sHtmdon, the Poaonfie ooidd oi^ ply her 
sttuBeard guns at the‘ batteriee of 8a»ngo and Almirante, and 
at dtoguAbuts'inooied'Hi ftoot of dmiia; aB of lAi^ ke^ up 
iwmiun a'veiY'dwatrttetive fire; 

ACmeart'Olif. Ifim. Aiic.' theCbs^ gotup; and, as’ilie made 
die s%»0'fflr'thedhSps to'andmr in the beatimantter for matual 
Mpewt, lan> anriior tdie4d ^dw Audadom. After 

aauaiuf toupr^ on Boutd of the' Vdddnilcbwliiel^ abb was on 


vTiilii: Va* ■ » k » fTi ^ ^ I - • *.0 'lii ‘ W iT-i:AA'^«Ti>lLLimLE 


upon the Desaix. Haambal, about five minutes afterwards, 

i2 
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got al«o: into action, anchoring within hail of, the Cfeaar, andk 
rath^«'Upon her starboard bow. The Spencer, baffled as much 
as.any of her companions and to leeward of the whole of them, 
could not get much nearer than was sufflcient to expose her to 
the heavy- nie of the Spanish batteries, from which, towards the 
latter part of the action especially, hot shot, as well as shells, 
were thrown. 

At a few minutes past 10 A. m. the Hannibal was hailed by 
the Ceesar, but no person on board the former appears to have 
heard distinctly what was said. Soon afterwards a boat with an 
'Officer came on board the Venerable, bearing the rear-admirars 
'Orders, that Captain Ferris should go and rake the French 
admiral;” no doubt with the intention of supporting the 
Pomp4e, who just at that time was in a very critical situation. 

Cutting her cable and casting herself by the spring, the Han* 
oibal immediately made sail to the northward, with what wind 
there was, still blowing from the west-north-west. Having 
stood, in the direction of Rio Palmenos, into a cpiarter less six, 
«.the Hannibal tacked for the Formidable; but about 11 a.m., 
just as she had arrived abreast of the tower of Almirante, and 
was in the act of hauling more closely in shore, to cross the hawse 
of the French ship, nearly within hail of whom she then was, 
the Hannibal took the ground. In this distressing situation, 
the Hannibal with as many of her foremast guns as would bear, 
opened a fire upon the Formidable, and directed the remainder, 
with evident efiect, upon the tower of Almirante, battery of San- 
Iwo, and gun-boats. The ship appearing to swing a liule, an 
efifort was made, by letting go an anchor and heaving a strain 
upon it, to get her afloat, but without efiect. With some diffi- 
cult, owing to the signal-halliards having been shot away, the 
Hannibal apprized tiie admiral of her situation; and shortly 
afterwards one boat came from the Caesar and another from the 
Venerable. Finding that no assistance could be afibrded by 
them, Captain Ferris sent back the Venerable’s boat, and sent 
the Csesar’s officers and men in one of the Hannibal’s cutters^ 
their pinnace having been sunk alongside by a shot. 

•The light westerly breeze, by which the Hannibal had so gal- 
lantly 'steered to her present unforiiunate situation, appears to 
have been very partial,, as the other British ships all the while 
lay nearly becalmed. JPoon after the Hannibal had grounded, 
however, a light breezfe' sprafig up from the north-east. Hoping 
by this means to get further from the reach of the British ship^ : 
lipme. of whom were observed preparing to take advantage oi it 
and ap^HToach nearer, M^Xinois threw out the signal for fais ships 
to^eutmid run themselyea 9 n shore, ^^.de couper lesicfihleS pour 
The French ^ips did so; but, the wind sudden^ ^ 
were ajoi^ time in wearing. The, Bpntiidabfo 
broa^ide to the enemy j 

'c 

# Victoires MConqu^teSi tome xiv., p. 160. 
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ihe Desaix funded npoi)^ shoal direcUy in front of the towa^ 
and the Indomptable upon one to the north-east of Ma-Veida^ 
with her larboard bow presented to the sea. 

DesiWtts to take advantage of thft state of the French ships, 
as well as of the bree^ which had just sprung up, the Cassar, 
making the signal for the squadron to do the same, cut her 
cables ; and, wearing round the Audacious and Venerable, 
soon brought her broadside to bear upon the Indomptable; 
into whose bows, with her fore topsail to the mast, the Cssar 
poured several destructive fires. At a little before noon the 
Audacious, having likewise cut, passed between the Ciesar and 
Indomptable; and shortly afterwards the latter’s fore topmast 
came down. The Venerable and Spencer, in compliance with 
the signal, cut their cables, and strove their utmost, but with little 
effect on account of the calm that immediately ensued, to co- 
operate in the attack upon the southernmost French ships and 
island battery. The Venerable, indeed, had her mizen topmast 
shot away just as she was in the act of wearing. The Pomp^ 
after remaining nearly an hour without being able, on account 
of her position, to brin^ a gun to bear, had also cut, and was now- 
being towed out of action by the boats of the squadron. 

Scarcely had the Audadous, in her new station, brought her 
broadside to bear with effect, ere the calm frustrated her inten- 
tions ; and that ship and the Coesar, without the power of re- 
turning a shot, lay exposed to a heavy fire from the guns of the 
island battery. To add to their perilous state, both ships were 
drifting* upon the reef that was near it. Again, a fine breeze 
raised the hopes of the British ; but no sooner bad the ships 
pr^red to take advantage of it, than it again died away. 

Frustrated thus, as much by the unfavourable state of the 
weather as by the serious opposition experienced from the 
enemy’s batteries and shipping, and being prevented, by the 
destruction of most of the boats and the absence of the re- 
mainder in towing the Fomp6e, to storm the island, as had been 
intended, with the marines of the squadron. Sir James Saumarez, 
at 1 b. 36 m. p. m. (by the Cssar’s log, but at 1 h. 20 m. by the 
log of the Audacions), discontinued the action. The Cssar and 
Audaeioos thsi cut their cables and springs, and, profiting by a 
light breeze which had just sprung up from the shore, made sail 
on the starboard tack, in company with the - Venerable and 
Spehcer; leaving, and being compeued to leave, the dismasted 
and shattered Hannibal as a trophy in the hands of the enemy. 

^ As this action is one in which the want of a diagram is pan- 
tieularly felt,' we have done die best in our' power to suppQ^ the 
deficien<y« The coast, the soundings, and the positions of the 
Ftsich ships, and of the Hannibu when aground, ate taken 
fiom a French chart; and the posHimis of the British ships, 
exeept that of the Spencer, which we Ittye marked at hazard. 
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an takoi ftom the British 1<^ ; ainfkr, «A leas^ as tiny affi^id 
aay tnformatum on the subject. 



ils soon as the unequal ccmtest, which the Haimibal was now 
Talot^ sustaining with the French and iSpaniards, had inflicted 
vpott her a serious loss in killed and wounded, had disabled the 
. greater part of the guns that would beer, andi^ shot away her 
fore and main masts. Captain Ferris ordered the firing to cease, 
and-the officers and men to shelter^tiiemselvesin the lower part 
of the ship. ' In a little while . afi^wards, or at about 2 p. h., the 
Sawnbal'S 'colours wm hauled down, and were presently. n- 
hoisted union downwards ; whether by the Britisb, because the 
' hattw^ and gun-beats etill continued tneir fire, or by tbef^ch, 
who im come bn board to.Wtke possession, in order to decoy ffie 
. CSa^4> 'ti)en approediing fiom Gibraltar, we are not prepa^to 
etqt. At all efento Captain Bendas; deeeWed hy the sinud, 
bis boats, with a ^landable pron^itude, tosaee the mo'- 
'a^}4li‘|peoplft w^heheate wwe detamed by the French* 
.; 4 t|Mr 1 lBBH^jaeseMd>^bfoed 8 ides at theenerayb ahuming and bat* 
tile Chi^aetwpeti to Gibraltar, 
iaas and! deoa^. sustained genoraUy by the 
ligMtitaBli WM awy senaas. The Cs^ had her inasier 
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Ill 

liam aixseamen^pd twoauoaiai'killed, her boatswaia 

(George William Forster), 17 seamen, -one boy, and nr maiiaes 
woonoM, and one roaster’s mate (Ittchard Best) and seven sea- 
men missing ; probably drowned in one of her boats. The main> 
oiast had been shot through in five places, and all her other 
masts and Yards were more or less injured : several shot had 
also entered her hull. Her two barges, lar^ cutter, launch, 
and jollyboat, had been cut to pieces ; and her smidl cutter or 
pinnace, as alrea^ stated, had been sunk as it lay alongside the 
Hannibal. The Pomp4e had her master (Robert Roxburgh), 
one midshipman ('Mr. Steward), 10 seamen, and three mannea 
killed, three lieutenants (Richard Cheeseman, Arthur Stapledcm, 
and Thomas Innes), .two master’s mates (Messieurs Curry, ana 
Hillier), one midshipman (I. Hibberd), 63 seamen, and 10 
marines wounded. In point of damages, the Pomp^e was even 
in a much worse state than the Ceesar, not having a mast, yard, 
spar, shroud, rope, or sail, but which was more or less injured 
by the enemy’s shot : had it not been, indeed, for the aid of 
several small-craft and boats from Gibraltar, the Pomp4e would 
probably have shared the fate of the Hannibal. The Spencer 
had one first-class volunteer (R. Spencer), and five seamen 
killed, one midshipman (Josej^ Chatterton), 23 seamen, and 
three marines wounded. Her principal damages were confined 
to her rigging and sails. The Venerable had one midshipman 
(William Gibbons) and seven seamen killed, two midshipmen 
(Silvester Austin and Martin Collins), 20 seamen, and titree 
marines wounded. The Hannibal had her captain’s clerk 
^avid Lindsey), 68 seamen, one lieutenant of marines (James 
1). Williams), and five private marines killed, one lieutenant 
(John Turner), her .master (John Wood), one midshipman 
(William Dudgeon), 44 seamen, one lieutenant of n^ariues 
(George Dunford), and 14 private marines wounded, and she 
seamen missing, who had prr^bly gone overboard with one of 
the masts. The Audacious had eight seamen killed, and one 
fieutenant of marines (Robert I. W. Day), 26 seamen, and dx 
private marines wounded : her damages were not material. This 
-makes the total less in the British squadron, 121 killed, 240 
-wounded, and 14 missing. 

The toss incurred by the French and Sptjiptaids amomtted,' 
according to their own published accounts, ‘bn the part of 'die 
'latter, to 11 men killed, exdushre Of several wounded, and on 
tile piurt the former, to 306 killed, including the captaiiu, 
Moncousu and Lalonde, bedde8'260, or rather, if the Madrid 
<Gazeite account 'is to he rdied on, nearly fiOO wmmde^ The 
^%eneh Idiips suffered eonsiderably- in their masts and hulls; 
and five Spuiish gun^beats Ysera autik/''fnid two 'ttatterially’ 
damaged, fortes also, 'teeeived eonstdeiaMo ‘ifijuiy ilirom 
fire hf the Brititittfotps^ >How^&ea wottid it 4iave'iM«D» 
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the weather permitted the lattef* to bestow that fire with 
full eiiect? '* 

One would suppose it difficult to raise a doubt as to the 
gallantry, whatever may have been thought of the prudence, of 
the attack upon Algeziras ; yet the French, in their version of 
the a&ii^ made it appear one of the most bplliant exploits which 
their navy had ever performed. It was no less than that " three 
French sail of the line and a frigate were attacked by ax English 
sail of the line and a frigate ; that the English were completely 
beaten, and took refuge in Gibraltar, leaving in the possescdon 
of the French the Hannibal, of 74 guns ; and that another ship 
of the line struck, but was afterwards towed off by a great 
number of English gun-boats.” 

Fortunately for the cause of truth, the Spaniards, as well as 
the French, had a little self-love to gratify. The action,” 
says the Madrid Gazette-Extraordinary, “ was very obstinate 
and bloody on both sides ; and likewise on the part of our 
batteries, which decided the fate of the day.” And, in another 
place, " The fire of our batteries was so hot and well supported, 
that the enemy sufiered most from them ; and particularly, it is 
to that of San-Iago we owe the capture of the English ship ; for, 
her bold manoeuvre, of attempting to pass between the French 
rear-admiral’s ship, the Formidable, and the shore, made her 
take the ground ; and, notwithstanding the utmost exertion to 
^t her sfioat, it was found impossible to move her : then the 
fire from the battery very soon dismasted her, and compelled 
ber to strike.” 

We must, however, do the French the credit to state, that it 
was their soldiers and artillerymen, disembarked from the ships, 
ihatoccasioned the Spanish batteries to be so admirably served 
as th^ were towards the middle and latter part of the action 
Witb^spect to the supposed striking of the Pomp^e, it may be 
explained by the fact, as noted down in that ship’s 1<^, that her 
colours were shot away, but they were quickly rehoisted. We 
anight be disposed to remark upon the ostentatious manner, in 
which the victory of three unaided French ships of the line 
ovw six British,” was announced at the Paris theatres; but 
that we should perhaps be reminded of what -had occurred, 
neaHy two years before, upon an occamon of much less import 
auace,^at one of the principal. theatres of London.* * 

Being aware of the relationship which subsisted '^between a 
contemporary and the distinguished officer who was the flag- 
captain of &r James Saumarez in this action, we naturally turned 
to ourcontemporesy’s accpunt, in the expectation of seeiqg that 
aceoi^so fully ^aad accurately drawn up, as to afierd some 
groiy^ for the assertion, that none but a naval officer can write 
a history. For such we take to be the meaning of the 
passage in Captain Brsnton’s Pre&ce : ** QtUbr writers 
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oa tfie subject, not having th^dvanti^ of pn^ssional know- 
ledge, have fallen into erroff natural enough to them, but 
which prove their incompetency to the task they had andeF> 
taken. It has indeed beeathe misfortune of our service, that 
its history has generally been written by men, who, however 
qualified by claiucal edqpation,have wanted those indispensable 
requisites which can only be acquired by professional habits, 
local knowledge, and constant attention: hence it has arisen 
that many iifiportant events connected with the navy have been 
improperly stated,” &c.* 

This writer informs us, that the Venerable ** was directed by 
the admiral to anchor between the batteries of A^eziras and 
Green Island.”t Had the^‘ local knowledge” of Captain Hood 
been of a par with our contemporary’s, the Venerable would 
have bought experience at a dear rate ; but, according to the 
letter of Sir James Saumarez, although Captain Hood was to 
lead the squadron, "it was not intended he should anchor” at 
all, much less anchor where there was less water than his ship 
drew; nor, as far as we can learn, was any sign^ to anchor made 
until the Csesar herself was compelled to bring up. The latter 
ship is represented to have anchored " immediately” after the 
Audacious; whereas there was an interval of at least 25 
minutes. The French, indeed, describe the attacking force aa 
composed of two divisions of three ships each ; and so fiu they 
are right. 

As to the plate given to illustrate the action, it is so full of 
mistakes, and, in many parts, so totally at variance with the 
letter-press, that we shall pass it by as unworthy of any further 
remark. We cannot, however, leave unnoticea the statement, 
that, " at about twelve o’clock. Captain Ferris hauled down bis 
colours and surrendered ;” nor the charge against the Hannibal's 
captain, conveyed in these words : " Notbmg could exceed ftie 
deciaon and intrepidity of Captain Ferris, although the result 
of his manoeuvre was unfortunate : it is, however, due to &r 
James Saumarez to state, that the squadron did not withdraw 
from action until the Hannibal had surrendered. A contrary 
assertion is made in the narrative of Captain Ferris ; an unac- 
countable error, proving that the most correct officers may some- 
times be deceived, and the more to be lamented in this instance^ 
as bearing the sanction of an official document.*’;^ 

Our Qompftiint against capUun Ferris is, that his account of 
the time, which intervened between the " ships driving out of 
the hay” and the surrender of the Hannibal, is not very clearly 
expressetk The captain might with propriety have stated, that 
the Haraubal did not strike her colours until nearly half an hour 
after Sir James Saumarez, from unavoidable causes undoubtedly, 

* Brenton, vdL>i.,p.viL f Ibid., vol. iii., p. 88. | Ibid., vid. iii., p. 85. 
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Imd discontimnd tiie aeticoi andj^aade sail for Oibirdter. fiaA 
vas the fact Not a word is tfaefh to contradict it either in the 
iear>admiral'« official letter, or in the Char’s log ; but there is 
amide proof in eonfirmatioa of it, at we will now proceed to 
show. No time whatever, beyond die day of the mcaitb, and 
that'Olfy by inference, appears in the letter of ^Bir Jaaaes Ben- 
ttwrez; but the 1(^ of tne Cosar says: ^*At l!^h. 30m. made 
signal for Hannibal being aground f* that is, about half an bow 
according to our contemporary, aftear the Hannibal had^sm:^ 
rendered.” /‘Atlh.36m.,” says the flag-ship’s 1^. ’^aotioa 
ceased ; which, be it observed, is even fifteen minutes laterHhan 
the log of the Audacious dates the same inddent : whereas the 
** Nfurrative” of Captain Ferris fixes the tune of the Hasmibel’s 
surrender at “ nearly two o’docL” a 

A French account now beftrre us also says : “ L’Annibol, 
dchoa6 pr^ du Formidable, essuyant en m6me temps le feu jde 
la batterie Saint-Jacques et celui du vaisseau fiBn 9 ois, amena 
•on pavilion A deux heures du soir.”* Of the four logs we have 
heen aide to get a sight of, the only one which notices tlie anr* 
render of the Hannil^ is the Venerable’s. That says : At two^ 
observed die Hannibal cease firing and hoist the colours Te> 
versed.” But there is another witness to the truth of Captain 
Ferris’s statement. The Calp4 in her log says : At half*prett 
one, the Hannibal grounded under a very Wvy battery, and 
was much shattered. At 4, she hauled her colours down, wbidi 
die enemy kept again flying. Sent boats to save the people, 
which were all detained. Standing off* and on, ships and forts 
’firing on us. Half-past 6 bore up for the bay, and found tile 
Muadron at anchor, and the Caesar and Pompee in the mole.’* 
9ne mistake in the Calp^’s absolute time is of little consequence, 
fNTOvided the relative time corresponds ; and that it does tde- 
vably well. It is clear, also, that the squadron bad all andumd 
at Gibraltai^ when the Calpl returned, and the Csesar and Pom- 
pde, had evoi gone into tiie mole. So much, therefore, for the 
assertion of Captain Brenton, tiiat the squadron did not witii- 
draw from action until the Hannibal had surrendered as well 
as for the “ unaccountable mror” of Captain Ferris in Imvmg, 
in a manner the least oflensive that can well be imaged, slatsd 
Che contrary. * 

On the roflbwiag moning, the 7tii, Captain Brmitan of tiie 
'Cbssar, ^s despatched wim a flag of truce, to endeavour to 
negotiate the exchanre of Captain Ferris, his officers andimen. 
Afire some correspondence between Sir James and the Freneh 
ndmtral, the latter permitted Captmn Ferrn, with all Us officers 
nnd wonaded men, to depart on their parole ; and panted the 
, 1 . 
ft » 


* Victoires et Conqudtes, tome xiv^ p. 161. 
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game privilege to (kptain Lead Cochome and the offiom of toe 
Speedy brig. 

Thus it stands in tbeu^t editian of tbh vroto, and so we yet 
believe toe faeito be ; but the btother of the dB&cer who oamed 
toe message, says thus : ** Sir James Sanmaiez sent his captain 
over to A^eriifs with of truce to the Fiendi admiral pro<. 
poring an exchange of prisoners, which M. linois declined, 
alleging that it was not in his power to consent to such a 
measure, with^ dist teceivmg the sanction the nunistor ^ 
marine at Paris, to vtoom he bad despatched a courier immo- 
diatri^ after the terminatkHi of theactian.'’* At all events hoto 
Captain Farris and Lord Coefannei, with their respective officers, 
the sole object, we beUeve, of Captain Jahleel Brenton’s mission, 
were in England in the month of August. 

It would be almost superfltions to state the lesnlt of the 
court.martial which was afterwards held upcm Captain Ferris, 
and toe late officers and ship's company of toe Hannibal. The 
court, of which Rear^dmiral Holloway was president, sat on 
board the Gladiator, in Portsmouth harbour, on the 1st of 
September. After the most honourable acquittal that a brave 
man could desire. Captain Ferris had his sword ratnmed to hm 
by the president, with the following address : " Captain Ferris, 
1 have great pleasure in returning this sword to you, as 1 
assured, if ever yon have occasion to unsbeath it i^ain, it will 
be used with the same gallantly which you so nobly displayed 
in defending his majesty’s ship Hannibal.” 

We formerly mentioned the transfer W Spun to France, for 
immediate employment, of six ships of the line at anchor in 
Cadiz harbour.f On the 13th of June, in the morning, the two 
French 40-gun frigates Libre and Indienne, after a few hours* 
chase by the 74-gun ships Venerable and Superb, the only 
British force then off the port, anchored in toe ro^ of Cadis 
from Brest, having on board Bear-admiral Dumauoir-le-Pelley, 
Commodore Le Ray, and a number of other officers, as well as 
of seamen, for the Franco-Bpanish ships equip|»ng in the port. 
The remainder of the crews, not already arrived ly these and 
other conveyances, were daily expected from Brest, Lorient, and 
Roohefont 

The first step taken by Rear-admiral Linois, after getting his 
giomided ships and'prize afloat, and which, netvritbstanding the 
briief of Sir James Saumarez, that the whole wef& renaered 
entirely unserviceable,” be soon did, was to send an‘,e^iws 
overland to Admiab Massaredo and Pumanoir at Cadiz, im- 
ploring toem to come or send a squadron to bis assignee, 
before.^ British could get jtkrir ships repaired fi>r senewing toe 
attack; addiim, in his second despatch to the Spanish Com- 
mander-in-chief, ** I have jost received advise that toe enemy 


* Brentou, Tol. iiL, p. M. 


f Beep. 111. 
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intends burning us at our anchorage : it b in your power to 
save fnr the republic three fine ships of the line and a frigate, by 
uwely ordering the Cadiz squadron to qpme and seek us.” 

Even these urgent cdls would in all probability have failed in 
tiieir effect, had not Reaivadmirai Dumanoir been on the spot to 
nnite his solicitations with those of Rear-admiral Linois. Thus 
pressed, Admird Massaredo, on the afternoon of the 8th, 
or^red Vice-admiral Don Juan Joaquin de Moreno, wi^ fire 
Spanish and one Franco-Spanish sail of the line, three frigates, 
and a lu^er, to anchor in the outer road ready for a start by 
the land-wmd of the next mmning. This movement was seen by 
the Superb, then with the Thames and Pasley cruising off the 
■port 

How these vessbls hippened to be here, when the Superb had 
been ordered to follow the squadron to Algeziras, may require 
some explanation. About three hours after the latter ship, still 
l^g noariy becalmed, had lost sight of the rearmost of the 
ships with Sir James, an American vessel from the Mediterranean 
gave information that she had seen a French squadron of three 
sail of the line come out of Algeriras bay, and had left the ships 
well towards the African shore, standing out of the Straits. In- 
clining to think that the French admiral, if met by Sir James, 
as the American master had no doubt would be the case, would 
run direct for the Mediterranean ; considering that, by the delay 
which had unavoidably happened, the Superb had lost all chance 
of joiaii^ the admiral in time to be of any service ; and having 
not jthe slightest apprehension of the result of a contest at sea 
between three French and six British sail of the line. Captain 
S^ts ^'udged it to be the wisest plan to return off Cadiz, and, 
with his 74, fiigate, and brig, watch the motions of the im- 
measurably superior force at anchor in that port. 

On the 9th, at daylight, the Franco-Spanish squadron put to 
sea, all except the SmntpAntoine 74, which either got aground, 
or, not being able to fetch out, came again to an anchor. The 
remaining five sail of the line, three fineates, and a lugger, made 
sail towards the Gut, preceded bv the Superb, Thames, and 
P^ey. Early in the afternoon the brig caihe crowding into 
Gibraltar with the signal for an^enemy %ing; and at 3 f.h., 
adule the Spanish squadron was haulmg round Cabrita point, 
the Superb and Thames, hv signal from thS Caesar, came to an 
and^ in Gibraltar bay. i Shortly afterwards ftie squadron fiom 
Gsdiz^ was sete from the rock to cast anchor in the road of 
Algeziias. On the next morning the SaaeAntonio, or, as her 
recent change of ownership entitled her to be caUe^, Saint* 
Antoin^ andiored wifti Rei^dmiral Moreno’s sqnsdt^. 

Hmt the object of this reinforcement was to conduct in safety 
to Cadiz the squadron of M. linois was well known at the rock ; 
and nothing could surpass the exertions of the British officeia 
pod mm to get their da^^ged ships ready for sea. The Pomp^ 
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was in too bad a state to leave may hopes that she could be got 
ready in time : her men, ' therefore, were turned over to assist in 
the repairs of the other., ^ps. ^^The Ctesar,” says Captain 
Edwara Brenton, ** lay in the mole, in so shattered a state, that 
the admiral gave 'her up also; and, hoisting his flag on board 
the Audacious, .'Caressed his intention of distributing her men 
to the effective ships. Captain (Jahleel) Breiiton requested that 
his people might remain on bo^ as long as p^ble, and, ad- 
dressing them, stated the admiral’s intentions in case the ship 
could not be got ready: they answered* with three cheers, * All 
hands to work day and nieht, till she is ready.’ The captain 
ordered them to work all day, and watch and watch all nighty 
by these means they accomplished what has, probably, never 
been exceeded.. On the 8th they warpeo her Into the mole and 
shipped the lotver inasts ; on the 9th they got their new main- 
mast in. On the 11th the enemy showM symptoms of sailing, 
which only increased, if possible, the energies of the seamen. 
On Sunday the 12th, at dawn of day, the enemy loosed sails; 
the Cmsar still refitting in the mole, receiving powder, shot, and 
other stores, and preparing to haul out. 

“At noon the enemy began to move: the wind was fresh 
from the eastward, and as uiey cleared the bay, they took up 
stations off* Cabrita point, which appeared to be the rendezvous, 
on which they were to form their iipe of battle. At one o’clock 
the enemy's squadron was nearly all under way ; the Spanish 
ships^ Real-Carlos and Hermenegildo, of 112 guns each, off 
Caorita point : the Caesar was warping out of the mole. The 
day was clear ; the whole population of the rock came out to ' 
witness the scene; the line*waii, mole-bead, and batteries, were 
crowded from the dock-yard to the ragged staff; the Csesar’s 
band playing, * Come cheer up my lads, ’tis to glory we steer ;* 
the nailitary Imnd of the garrison answering with * Britons strike 
home.* The effect of this scene it is difficult to describe : Eng- 
lishmen were proud of theircountry ; and foreignen,:who beheld 
the scene, wished to be Englishmen. So general was the mw 
thusiasm among our gallant countrymen, that even the wounded 
men begged tohe tdien cm board, to share in the honours of the 
approa^ing conflict.”* 

At 3 PJM., just as, in her way out of the mole she passed 
under thestem-eff the^Audacious, the Csesar rehoisted the flag of 
Sw James Saumarez, and made :the signal for the squadron to 
wrigh and prepare for battle. This was prompfly done; and 
the squadron* consisring of the Csasar, Venerable, Superb, 
Spencet, and Audacious of the line,. Impounder • 32gun < frigate 
Thames, Askew Paffaid Holies, Id^gon polaere-mop 

Calp£,^ Gaptadn the Honourable Geoij^ jBeaea^ lAurence 

* BrentoD, vd. uL, p. se. 
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Btiaidu^Mnidi anued' bite Lonite, and Peit^oeM fiigite, Cipr 
lMt% ^sptein Offtirftird DtuiCBii* 

ibn^sooii at they had' got from undfflr the lee of die 
Britjrit- shipa formed in line ahead oa the laihoanl tBicli^ 
vnoAf flow die eastwards At 7 p.m. they yil^re togAbetf* mA 
atoed m the starboaid tack, under easy sail^ watchii^ ccnN^ 
e q uadr on , wbieb, at about 7 hk K at., eleim*(siabnt«t 

pmt; except the Hannibd, having^ only topmado for' 
lamr masts, still reuutmed astern, ia spite of all the_e&tto of< 
the. lodienne frigate by lrlM»» she was m toir. 'Hie firigate aal.'. 
lior charge eventually retomed. to Algenras, leaving thee follove^ 
u^ aa-the force of tm combined squadron : 

d 

N>AinSB. ^ 

OoMlito 

jia I Real-Cu[tM.........Csptain Don> J. Esquemi. 

” { Hermenegildo...... „ DamJiBmputm 

M Saii>FeniBBdo...... „ Ooa4<^ Manna. 

80 Aiigonaiita •aaaaeeaae gf Don J. Harrera. 

74 Siatr- Augustin „ DonRaJopete. 

Jfi^gaie, Sabina. 

mracUe 


^ I Formidable «eee»e«e«Captdp Amable^illjea Troade^ 

^ ' I Indomptable % ^ ■■ 

-a I Sidiit-Antoine..«»e.Gommoda JulTen Le Ra?. 

Desaix „ Jean-Aime Chris^-Palfitre. 

Ltbreend'Muiloiis A^gap^Yantoura 

It amears tbat>it< is the invaiiaUe custom for a Spanish' 
admiral when in the presenee of the enemy, to diift>hie-flag 
Aom <a line-of-battle ship to. a frigate^* Accos^ndy, vdiile the 
eqiiadhon was lying to Cab^ point, Vifienuhn^ Moreno 
smAkd his 6i^ from the. Real«Carloa tothe Salniia; and by the 
Sbaaidk adtum’s desire, but with mneh reluetuice on bis part^ 
.HeasHidininl Iswm quitted dm: Formidaible aqd refwirea oo 
lloesd the same firisdi. 

. ..At 8,F.M.,4mraIittle:after,tbeBritiah'S^pipdlDnboieawi^in 
chase; and, at about 8 b. 40 m.,^ James bailed the 
who was dose astern of the Ceesar, and directed Cairtam Seats 
tOJiid(a'«ul ahepd< and^ettfaek. di».d«Rtaoit of fli».«Beiiqrte 
ah^ neaa of..v^laweiefdRn^^lde. ha apbonataafedl wd i > 
waaseaupott^Amj^ii^la;. aa4,.paariii|^thov»mi^aher««amed. 
asi^ Of^Jieatite.eqpearoow’ At-lOfivia IheiviniAsshened^ 
aad:tfae her 

amBqnadio«Me»4l^ihe,&ifieihk> fUt lir;,ii^ethdSapaib,ha!i’ 
ll^iacreaeed her ^putPa^ diai the Gteiar inwiAdl duw mites 


* yirteiwaitiCi w s f Slti a i * — » 'Sk »p. 184. 
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vMmt sod A* ¥GaMtlil« a» kA^ ^ble» 

P. y-, observiltt a Spaddi threetdedicr^ tiw Real-Carlo^ roeat 
a paint iMf^ner larboaid beam, and athree and a two ^cker» 
die&n-Hennenegildo and Saint-Antoine,in a range with and on 
the larbaard aide e|^he ftwnter, the Supferb shortened sail; and, 
t^en abaot ^dOO or 360 yards from the ReaUCarles> opraed a 
Wlad^ guns. At the third Iw^aidethw 
Beal-6aifc)ey whose fore tnxnast had Just been shot away, was 
ohseinred to be on fire. Tm Saperi> iiwtotly ceased engaging 
the! Spanish sMp ; and the latter contimBd her coarse berore the* 
wind, ^lortly afterwards tbs Real^Carlos come snddenty to 
the wind, and then dropped astern in evident cenfosioa, she and 
bar two nearest companions firing tbdr gi^ iikall directions. 

The total desftoctipn of her firah(^>ponmt b^g now no longer 
donbtfbl, the Supero again made sail, and at 11 h. 60m. p.h. 
came up widi and Iwoagbt to action the Saint-Antrane. After 
a contest of about 30 minutes, part of which was close and 
ftugbt npon a wind, the French 74 ceased firing, and hailed 
repeatedly that she surrendered. Shortly aftorwaras the Cmsar 
«id Venerable came up in succession, and, deceived by the 
Saint Antoine’s Inroad pendapt, which, owing to the haUiards 
havii^ been diot awOT and ontai^led amongst the rigging, 
still mnained flying, fired into her ; as did also uie Snoocer and 
Ibames. In a fh^minntes the dggravery was maoe that die 
Seint-AntcHne had already snrrendeiill, and the firing at her 
ceased. 

At about 15 minutes iMMt midnight the Red-Gar^ Uew up, 
but not until she had iallen on board of, and set in a similur 
Uaz^ die San-Hmnenegildo, who, having in the dark mistakeo 
the Red-Carlos for a foe, had been' engaging hw ; and who, iis 
another quarter of an hour, exploded also. Thus, mdanchofy 
to raiote, out of 2000 men oomponnff^umilGl crews ofdieew 
Spanish firat-rakei^ two officers and 36’ men that gob ou boeard 
toe Snpei^ and 262 who vrete fbrtonate enough to reach dne 
&«itiAaloiiie ahd some of the other shipiLof raeir sqnadrch,* 
were all thateocapad ^stnedon. * 

The kMB mi' beait' the Siqieib, in her aedon with die 
SaiiiMhntoMi (fiw in her short one with tile RedkCailos, she 
deas'iot apfUar to have sestanied any), amoimted to one lieo* 
twalfBftninnd WaUhr^and 14 seeasen and nmrines wounded, 
Meatief diMii aewin^ The SainbHfintidiie, in eiew and saper- 
sn'koerd' mea^ of nhent akoft 200, in- 
dodmg tb^uaved ftom one of the two dnuedec&era, were 
flMPloaeen bhaid the' dti i nt A nftiike, efeeqaC thut 
ff w ui ii i W ie lie Rky vim bounded, ksn nee Ifter eunmeMltid^ 
kenr’d elladcindundqOof no wMl 


• TkfariwsetOM ma ili aiMe eiiir^yieft 
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plin^a ship as the Saperb, it mu# have been seven.* 
llie ratter, accompanied by the Carlolta, Calp4, IM Louisa, 
nmained with the Saint-Antoine, while t^e rest of tbesquadson 
stood on in chase. _ • 

During the latter patt of the night it cdpie on to blow veiy 
hard ; and on the 13th, at 4 a.m., the only ships in pompany 
with the Ceesar were, the Spencer far astern, the Veneritble and 
Barnes ahead, and the French 80-gugship Formidable, at some 
distance from and upan the lee bow of the latter, , stwdii^ 
towards the shoals of Cbnil, with a light air from off the laxML 
Sail was immediately made by the Cmsar and her, threb con> 
sorts ; but the easteriy wind soon afterwards failing, the Vene* 
Table and Tham^ whj^ were nearer in #ore,were the only ships 
in a situation toraase with any prospect o||sucq|S8 ; and, as mb 
Formidable had only jury topmasts, they came dp with her fast. 
At 6t A.M. the French ship hoisted her colours, and at 5 h. 15m. 
commenced firing her stem-chase guns at the Venerable ; but 
the latter, for fear of retarding her progress, did not fire in return 
until five or six minutes afterwards, when the light and baffling 
airs threw the two ships broadside-to, within musket-shot , of 
each other. ^ 

At 6 b. 30 m. the Venerable’s mizen topmast was shot.away ; 
and at 5h. 45m. the Thames, by signal, b^led up and poured 
a raking broadside into dig Formidable ; *who fired from her 
Stem-chasers in return, Rit without effect At 6 h. 45 m., 
which time the French 80 and British 74 had gradually ap- 
proxfinated to a pistol-shot distance, the mainmast of the latter 
cante down by the board. Her standing and running rigging 
being also cut to pieces the Venerable fell from alongsicra her 
opponent Profiting by the circumstance, the Formidable 
continued to stand on ; but owing to the almost calm state of 
the weather, incased her distance so slowly, as to give considen* 
able annoyance to the Venerable by the fire from her stem- 
chasers. At 7 h. 60 m. a. h. the Venerable’s foremast fell over 
her side, and alm^t at the same instant ^ ship herself 
driven by the strei^th of the currenLafaUll^ tipon the rocky 
shoals off San-Pedro, situated about iTn^s to the southwatd 
tjf Cadiz. Havii^thus effectuaHyrid herself of this berprixt*" 
opponent, the Formidable, continued her course to the 
niwthward, under all thtf sail she could spread, imthe hope to 
reach Cadiz before the enemy’s two retaining | hne>ofel»ttie t 
ships in sight, the nearest of which, the Csssai^ W8s.stiU at a 

’ .< 


# Although when finl fitted, aimat this time 
" r main deck, the Supetb mounted only l&foundem h} 
dnU^fcHne, previous commander. Captain Jot^ _ 

bat the ^p war crank, having induced the adudtSlty to 
heexitoge. ^ 

'fklfhprinted "seven* in the Oaaette. 4 
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ooiftidei^lljle distance^ etndd approach within gan-sho|f At 8 
A. u., jMt as the mixenmast of we Venerable had shared the fkte 
of the«other masts, ^e mg of the Ceesar, with Capttdn Brenton 
on board, reachq^ the ship (over whigh the stem-chase shot of 
the Formidable ^ere still discretionary orders to 

Captain Hood, to withdraw his crew and destroy the Venerable, 
should the combined squadron, which appeared so inclined, 
evince an intention of si^tacking her ; and the Thames had been 
ordetod to close for the purpose of recMving the people. Captain 
Hood^ however, requested the rear-admiral to depend upon his 
exertions thsave toe Venerable, notwithstanding her critical and 
almost hopeless situat^. Just as the Csssar’s boat had quitted 
the Venerable on henetum, the appewanci of the Audacious 
and Superb to thHi southward induced the Spanish admiral to 
haul up for Cadiz, where he and his ships were soon safely 
momred. 

In her smart encounter with a ship so decidedly superior to 
her in force as the formidable, the Venerable had her master 
(John Williams), 15 seamen, and two marines killed, one lieu- 
tenant (Thomas Church), her boatswain (John Snell), two mid- 
shipmen (Geoi^e Massey a^d Charles Pardoe), 73 seamen, and 
10 marines wounded. The Thames does not appear to have had 
a man hurt; and we do ndt believe that any of the Formidable’s 
shot even struck lier. The lossF^stained by the Formidable 
henelf, according to her captain’s official report, amounted to 
20 men killed, dr mortally wounded, but the remainii^ wpunded 
M. Troude has seemingly omitted to enumerate. The Sabina 
ingate had also one man killed and five wounded ; but w&ether* 
from the fire of the British ships, or of the two unfortunate three- 
deckers that blew up, it is difficult to ascertain. 

The British had now leisure to devote the whole of their 
attention to the only remaining object, the safety of the Vmie- 
rable. Fortunately for her gallant officers and crew, the 
weather continued calm ; and at 2 p. m., by the assistance of the 
Thames who^ad anchored near, and of jjhe boats of the (Tsesar 
and Spencer,'' thl^Vb||mrable was hove into deep water. The 
Thames then tooK*'t1ie dismasted 74 in tow, and stood vrith 
jher towards the flag-ship in the offing. At 6 p. m. the Vene- 
rable cart off the Thames, and was taken in tow by the Spencer, 
vdio madasail with her towards the (Jut. Havii^ cleared away 
Ae wreek of her masts, the Venerable now got np a main top- 
gallantmast for a foremast, the dtivetboom im a munmast, and 
a studdingemfeboom for a mizenmast. Soon after dark a main 
top^hqjplmias set ibr a foresaff, and beibre daylight ooMhe 
14l|P|r ikdiw'’fopsail for a mainsail. So &at by 8 A.Kc., the 
h«4 inade herself Efficiently mnageable to cast off 
the wiKof the line that was towing her, and take again to the 
ftigate. Even this state 4)f comparative seaworthiness had not 
been accomplished without great exertions on the part of heP 
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officersi^nd crew; yet a cooteinporaty states that, at stnasef oo 
the preceding day, which was little more than five houre after 
she lay a dismasted hulk upon the rock|» tiie Venerable was 
in such Sclent older as to he fit for actum bad an enemy 
appeared.”* ' » 

For the service rendered to the imuntry, by the prompt and 
effective manner in which the comlnned squadron under Vioe> 
admiral Moreno and Rear-admiral ^nois was chased and 
attacked by the British ^guadron under Rear-admiral Sir James 
Saumarez, the latter, with the captams, officers, and crews of the 
ships under his orders, received the thanks of parliainent ; and 
Sir James himself, for his conspicuou s- gallantry in going in 
pursuit of a force so decidedly superior, ms created a knight 
the bath, with a pension of 12004 per anniyp. ^he first lieu- 
tenant of the Csesar, Philip Dumaresq, was made a commander. 
The first lieutenants of the Superb and Venerable, the two ships 
that bore the brunt of the action, were Samuel Jackson and 
James Lillicrap; and they also received that step in rank which . 
was so justly their due. 

The oaint-Antoine, which, on account of the miserable fate 
of the two Spanish three-de^ers, |pis the only trophy carried 
off by the Britisb, became afterwards added to the navy of 
"^er captors ; but being an old 74 of only 1]^0 tons, the ship 
neva^r quitted Portsmouth.after she amved''fhere. By way of 
perpetuating an acknowledged error in the^soffcial letter of 
Captain Keats to Sir James Saumarez, the Sakit-Abtoine, both 
in Steel's lists and in the navy-office books, continued, and ip the 
platter*' still continues to be called the San- Antonio. 

Although from a desin' to be impartial we invariably, if in 
our power, consult the accounts on both sides of the question, 
and are frequently enabled to extract, dven on the subject of 
British naval histSry, much useful information from an account 
drawn up by a Frenchman or Spaniard, the best French account 
we can find of the proceedings of the combined squadron under 
Vice-admiral Moreno ^nd Rear-admiral Linois is so amnsingly 
that, if only as a relief tq the djfy matter-of-fact 
detail of ^hese pi^s, we are induped to subjoin a tramiated 
extracts At 4 oxlock in the ifioming he j(Captain fftoude) 
per0^hl*(i m his wake four vessels which he knew were qpeoiias : 
ihiyf were, in fact, a part df the English squadron Si ^^pssaab 
commanded by Admiral Saumarez, tlw Venqjtab^ and- 

frigato Thames. The brave Troude prepared ;T(tf wwpi and 
^ '^haned h«i jiower batteries by men fiapR' the 

ik and ffnecaatle. *He was soon owp$W|ia|H^^4^ 
and 'Ihamea ; the first discharged haiJ||M||Bi%to; 

qoarftH^.and the Fdamidalmb<»»u{»aHaatBis 
: a jnast combat emnied, yard am^d yard- 

• ]hMto)^vqi.fii.,p.4aS<a t Thefi p sassr k hsre me a nr. 
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arm; and frequently at no ^ater distance than the spunge of 
the gun. The French captam ordered three round-shot to be put 
into each gun. Hie^ Tliames cannonaded him astern, but the 
latter’s stem-diasers replied to her fir^. Hie two other enemy’s 
ships (now comes the inrentire part of the story) successively 
arrnred up; and, not being aUe to double the Formidable to 
windward, they took their ^tions upon her larboard quarter. 
One of the first broadsides of the French ship carried away tte 
Venerable’s mizen topmast, and soon afterwards her mainmast: 
the English vessel bore up; but Troude followed her in this 
movement to rake' her astern, at the same time that he can- 
nonaded the Csesar, who, finding herself close ahead of the 
Venerable, could not' return the fire : not a French shot was 
lost. In this positkm the Venerable lost her foremast. Troude 
now directed toe whole of bis fire at the Csesar, whom he closed 
as much as possible. After an engagement of half an hour, 
although the English ship, being able to cany more sail, ran 
past the Formidable and obliged the latter to manoeuvre to keep 
alongside of her opponent, the Csesar abandoned the combat, 
bore up in confusion, hauled on board her larboard tacks, and 
joined the Venerable, to wkom the Thames was afibrding suc- 
cour. It remained still to fight the Superb, who was on the ,, 
larboard bow of the French ship; but the English ship bore up,*^ 
passed under the lee of the Fonaid^ble out of gun-shot, and 
rejoined the other vessels. At 7 o’clock in the morning Captain ' 
Troude was master of the field of battle. He got upon deck 
the iifmainder of his shot, sufficient still for another hour’s 
action ; refreshed his gallant crew, who had so well seconded 
him, and repaired his rigging: his sails were in tatters, the 
land-wind had ceased, and he found himself becalmed, within 
gun-shot of the English squadron, the boi^s of which were 
occupied in giving assistance to the Venerable. This ship bad 
now lost her mizenmast, and the current drove her upon the 
coast. At 10 o’clock, the wind having freshened, the Thames 
attempted to take the Venerable in tow ;|but not being able to 

S it her afloat, she was wrecked between the Isle of Leon and 
e_Miit San-Roche.”* 

'ne Fiendi government believed, or affected to believe, all 
' ' ]e, and therefore could do no less than reward the 

eonimanding officer. This was dol^ forthwith ; 

’ young capHaine de frigate, M.<<iHBable«Odles 
loM to a camtaine de vaiseeao^Miy comir^"~ 
Sof July, 1801, fte very djm'ob ivli*** 

_.j, if not of his sv^id', he hMi added r 
if Us couaAr/s renown. 


tohrfani 
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On the 3d of January, the British 38>gun frigate MdjpomSne, 
Captain Sir Charles Hamilton, being off the bar of Senegal, the 
latter' resolved, with the concurrence of Lieutenant-colonel 
Frazer, the commandant of the garrison of Gor4e, to attempt^ 
carry by surprise a French 18-gun brig-corvette and an armed 
scWner at anchor withinrit; in order, by their means, as vessels 
of a less draught of water than the frigate, to get possession of 
the battery that commanded the entrance to the river, and 
eventually of the settlement itself. 

Accordingly, at 9 h. 30 m. p. m., five boats, containing 55 
Tolunteers from the Melpomene, five from the crew of a trans- 
port in company, and Lieutenant Christie and 35 men from the 
African corps, ^ing 96 in all, placed under the orders of 
Lieutenant Thomas Dick, assisted by Lieutenant William 
Palmer, and by Lieutenant William Vyvian of the marines, 
fitted the Melpomene upon the service intrusted to them. 
Having passed in safety the heavy surf on the bar with the 
flood-nde, also the battery at the -point, without being disco- 
vered, the boats, at 11 h. 15 m., arrived within a few yards of 
'the brig ; when the latter, by a single discharge of her two 
how-guns, killed Lieutenant Palmer and seven men, and sank 
two of the best boats. Notwithstanding this, the thipe re- 
maining boats pulled alongside of, boarded, and, after a 20 
^inutes’ severe contest, carried, the French brig-corvette 
^4ndgal, of 18 long 8 and 12 pounders (the latter carronades 
probably) and about 60 men, commanded by Citizen Renou. 

In the mean time the schooner had cut her cable, and run for 
protection nearer the battery; the fire from which, and from 
some musketry on the southern bank of the river, frustrated 
every attempt upon the former, although Lieutenant Dick had 
turned the guns of the brig against her. Having effected as 
much as he could, Lifntenant Dick cut the cables of the' brig, 
and made sail with her down the river; but,, owing to the el^ 
tide’s having made, and no one pn board l^ing acquainted wiA 
the navigation across the bar, the S^n^gal grounded; '- After 
sweral vain attempts to^et off the prize, LieutenantJOick.mil 
his party quitted her; am, vrith the tbree boated itjpriilted'm 
malongnis way to tbe ship, across a ^msodousi^ 't^'under 
a heavy file iff grape-shot and musketry fiom<,jl|iesirijoieing 
ha^tgi. Thehitt afterwards sank’ up to hw’giimdeiuiin the 
on whim she had grounded. ThelesmPIIM by 


HKfPmh in this 8{nrited, althoush Jbut nit^ilpitehoessm 
■Hr, amounted tS ttoe lieutenant (William Fdmift),1.eiBe -Ben- 
Pprant of mariites (William Vyvian), one midiAmiHte! (Robert 
'Itimiih six seamen, one marine, and one corpmal <»!>the Afiieaa 
Wfiij killed, ede mlRer's mate (John Headiu^) one suigeoi^s 
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mate (Robert Darling), 10 seamen, one corporal and four 
privates of marines, and Lieutenant Christie of the African 
coips wounded; total, 11 killed and 18 wounded. 

On the 6th of January the British 28-gun frigate Mercury, 
Captain Thomas Rogers, cruising in the gulf of Lyons, fell m 
with a convoy of about 20 sail or vessels, nound from Cette to 
Marseilles, under the escort of two or three French gun-boats. 
The weather beii^ nearly calm, Captidn Rogers despatched his 
boats (but how comnxanded does not appear in the gazette* 
letter) to attack the convoy; 15 of which, including two ships 
and four brigs, and all deeply laden with brandy, sugar, com, 
wine, oil, and other merchandise, were brought off with very 
little resistance and no loss, the gun-boats having all fled upon 
the Mercury's approach. 

On the 20th, the island of Sardinia bearing east-south-east 
distant 40 leagues, and the wind blowing fresh, the P'^ercury 
fell in with, and after a nine hours’ chase captured, without loss 
or resistance, the French 20-gun ship-corvette Sans-Pareille, of 
18 brass 8-pounders and two brass 36-pounder carronades, and 
(the London Gazette says, " fifteen,” but the French captain’s 
deposition in the prize-court) 155 men, commanded by Lieutenant 
Gabriel Renaud, from Toulon the day preceding, bound to 
Alexandria, with a full cargo of shot, arms, medicines, and sup- 
plies of every kind, for the French army. Although described 
as quite a new vessel, and well-found with stores of every 
description, the prize does not appear to have been added to 
the British navy. 

On the 15th of January, while the 20-gun ship Daphne,|)i 
Captain Richaid Matson, 1 8-^un ship-sloops Cyane and Hornet, 
Captains Henry Matson ard J-mes Nash, and schooner-tender 
Garland, were at an an'’hor in the harbour of the Saintes, a 
convoy of French coasters, in charge of an armed schooner, was • 
observed standing across towards Vieux-Fort, island of Guade- 
loupe. At midnight the Garland schooner, accompanied by 
two boats fiom each of the three ships, , under the command of 
Lieutenants Kenneth Mackenzie and Francis Peachey, was 
despa^hed to attempt the capture, or destruction of the convoy. 
ThA whole of the vessels, however, except one, succeeded in 
luting ^nder.; the. guns .of Basse-terre. That one, having an- 
Viauxr-Fort, was boaided and brought off under a 
beavy^mtjUppmentty harmless cannonade. t, ' 

On,'tiiite>^th in the. afternoon, the French whooner 
of fimr4eiwv4«piwndera, twenty 1^. pounder -)^s. swiyels^^e!^ 
45 iw^ittrimHfeaboittof the convoy, in ques^iem) was ob^ry:^.io 
put inM3||ihtBtvi^rei^ and anchw un^r.- the prote^ti^pn of o^e 
princ^UdfOTteleyiandtiwo; smfdleTiflvtit^ ones. ...laputeqaiats 
MackemWjll^Peach^. volunteered tp-attenmi, cut^Qg her out. 
For’ tiiis putpose the- fimt-named office, w^h,;!^ seamen and 
marines; went board -tha Garland;, 9t^6 a..w. on the 
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18th, which was as early as the breeze wot^ jMrmit, the 
ten^Wy and boats stood across to T^ois-RiTreres. On arrivii^ 
at the anchorage, ^e Garland ran the Eclair on board, and 
laevtenanta Mackenzie and Peachey, with 30 men, boarded ’rad 
carried the French schooner in the face of the baUeiks, <, 

lUs gallant exploit was not perforated wholly without los^ 
die BH&h having had one seaman and one marine killed, 8nd% 
sergeant of marines and two seamen wounded. In deeding 
heasdf, which she appears to have done in a very manful way, 
the Eclair lost one seaman killed, two drowned, and her ci^tain, 
first and second lieutenants, and six men wounded. The schooner 
had recently sailed from Rochefort; and, although mounting only 
finir guns, was pierced for, and, being 145 tons, was well aMe. 
to carry, 12 guns, the number she afterwards mounted in tbd 
British service. 

Late in the month of December, 1800, the British 8-gun 
schooner Active, Acting-lieutenant Michael Fittoo, having re- 
turned to Port-Royal from a long cruise, needed a. thorough 
repair. To employ to advantage the intervening time. Captain 
Henry Vansittart, of the Abergavenny 64, of which ship the 
Active, was the tender, allowed Lieutenant Fitton to transfer 
himself and crew to one of the Active’s prizes, the late Spanish 
privateer N.-S. de los Dolores; a felucca of about 60 tons, 
mounting one long 12-pounder on a traversing carriage, with a 
screw to raise it from the hold when wanted for use. Having 
embarked on board of her, and stowed as well as he could his 
44 officers and men. Lieutenant Fitton, early in January, 1801, 
sailed out on a cruise upon the Spanish Main. 

In her way along the coast, for every part of which her com- 
mander was a pilot, the tender, whose ng and appearance were 
an admirable decoy, destroyed two or three enraiy’s small- 
oraR; such as, although not worth sending in, were precisely 
file kind of vessels which had recently been committmg sura 
serious depredations on West India commerce^ It may he 
observed here, that small, swift-sailing, armed vessels, properly 
commanded and appointed, are the only descriptiori of cruisers 
which can operate with e^t <^nst me iK^roes of tiny, but 
well-manned, and, to a merchant vessel, formidable pr^ateefi, 
fi^t usually swarm in the .West India seas. Tbe Aefbe hersfif 
bdd perhaps captured ordestroyed-more of fiiese maraadetil than 
any ftigate upon the station ; and it need net be urged abwbafeit 
C^parativel^ triifliog expense. 

A succession of stormy weather, end the leaky state of the 
folucca’s deck, by which chiefly 22 of the mem been made 
nek, induced her commander to steer for, and<ttdfo possessioa 
a small key near l^iht Canoe' on. the Spam^ Bfaim' Here 
jJCJeutenant Fitton, erected' a tent, bunded nis ttttlk.'rad stoMS, 
%tal, after malang the boit dispositira hk meane Wfoadd wlmii-te 
^^esist' aii afte^' exaHned the state of Ut vesseL The maaa 
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beftm, OQ which the gim rested, was found to hi hadly epmog^ 
Thie^ irrepwahte. The Tessd^s rigging was d^ve^ 
he had no eoraage; her sails were sjdit ana tom, ana he bad 
neither canvass, nor even sui-twine. Bring, however, a mail of 
resources j lieutenant Fitt<m reduced and altered the sham of the 
sails, the seamai wring for twine what they unravelled from the 
remnant pieces. He then rig^ the tender as a li^er, mid re> 
esoharked bis men, gun, and the few stores he had le& 

In this ineffective state, the tender bore up for Carth^^a; 
her jBommander intendit^ to coast down the Main to ]rorto> 
Bello, in the hope of being able to capture or cut out som^ 
vessel that might answer to carry his crew and himself to 
Jamaica. On me 23d of January, early in the morning, as the 
tender was hauling round Cape Rosario, a schooner was dis- 
covered, to which she immediately rare chase. The schooner, 
which was the Spanish garda-costa &nta-Maria, of six (pierced 
for 10) long 6-pounders, 10 swivels, and 60 men, commanded by 
Bon Josef Cor6i, a few hours only ffom Carthagena, bote down 
to reconnoitre the lugger. The latter having her gun below, and 
as many of her men hid from view as the want of a barricade 
would permit, the garda-costa readily approached within gun- 
shot. Although he could have no wish to contend with so 
powerful an adversary, lieutenant Fitton could not rerist the 
opportunity of showing how well his men could handle their 
12-pounder. It was soon raised up, and was dischaiged re- 
peatedly, in quick succession, with evident effect. 

After about 30 minutes’ mutual •firing with cannon and 
musketry, the Santa-Maria sheered off, and directed her course 
for the isle of Varus, evidently with an intent to run on shore. 
Her persevering though one gun opponent stuck close to her, 
plyk^ her well with shot, great and small ; but tiie tender was 
enable, as her commander vrished, to grapple the schoomr, . 
because the latter kept the weatheigage. At length the Santa- 
Maria. grounded; and Lieutenant Fitton, aware that, 
schooner landed her men in the bashes, no attempt of bis pi^le 
would avad, eased off the lugger’s sheets, and rmi her also on 
shore, , about 10 yards from the Santa-Maria. The musketry of 
the latter as she heeled over greatly annoying the tender’s men, 
who had no barricades to shelter them, lieutenant Fitton leaped 
overbad ; and, with his sword in his mouth, followed W the 
greaterpari of Ms crew similarly armed, swam to, boarded, and 
after a stout reristance carried, the Spanish schooner. 

lathis sjdendtd little affair, the tender lost two seamen killed 
and ily^wouoded ; and of her small crew, numbering otminally 
but 4$, maiqr were too sick to attend their quarters. Four or 
ffve^ also, were in the rick list, heedless alike of the doctor’s 

mjunetions and their .own feeble state, had, when ^ boarding 
oaB wae made, sprung over the sMe w^ thslircoiprades ; atm 
one - (NT two di them nearly (perished, in eoSMlquiMee of thrir 
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to tteaggle with the waves. The loss on board- ‘t^ 
SantSrMaria, as acknowledgod'by her <^cerB, amounted to five 
aijen killed and nine wounded, indudinglier commander, who^ 
Ipbor, fellow, had both his hands carried away by a graj^shot. 

Tt took some hours ere the tender, with the help of the ’ 
]^nse'S anchors and cables (her own having parted in a gale four 
before), was again got adoat; and. Wore that could be 
<m<Hed, the 12-pounder, then in a disabled state, was obHfa^ to 
be thrown overboard. The Spanish inhabitants having collected 
along and opened a fire from the shore, and the prize having 

S ounded too fast to be got off. Lieutenant Fitton set the Santa- 
aria on fire; but not until he had taken out of her what was 
rnost wanted for his own vessel, and had landed as well the 
living of her crew, for whom, being without a ’tween-decks, hh 
had no room, as, from a respect to the scruples even of an 
enemy, the five that were dead. Having thus destroyed a 
Spamsh garda-costa of very superior force, the Abergavenny’s 
. tender sailed back to Jamaica, and on the fourth day reached 
Black-River with scarcely a gallon of water on board. 

On the 26th of January, at 8 a. m., in latitude 45° north, 
longitude 12° west, the British 12-pounder 36-gun frigate 
Oiseau, Captain Samuel Hood Linzee, fell in with and chased 
the French 36-gun frigate D6daigneuse, bound from Cayenne to 
Rochefort with despatches. The Oiseau continued tl^ pursuit 
alone until noon on the 27th ; when. Cape Finisterre'in sight, 
the British 18-pounder 36-gun frigates Sirius and Amethyst, 
Captains Richard King and John Cooke, joined in the chase. 
But so well did the D4daigneuse maintain her advantage, that 
it was not until 2 a. h. on the 28tli, that the Sirius and Oiseau 
got near enough .to receive a fire from her stem-chaserS. ' 

After a running fight of 45 minutes, and a loss of ’’ several ” 
mm killed and 17 wounded, among the latter her captain (not 
named in the official letter) and fifth lieutenant, the French 
frigate, when about two miles from the shore near Cape Belem, 
hauled down her colours. The only British ship struck by the 
shot of the D6daigneuse was the Sirius ; and she did not have a 
-man hurt, but had her rigging and sails a ti^fle damaged, and 
her main yard and bowsprit slightly wrrjn^ed. The D6daign- 
euse, a fine little frigate of 897*tons, was afterwards added to 
the Britidt navy under the same name as a 12-pounder 36. 

- On,^^p29th of Janudty, at noon,' the British 24-gun ship 
Captain Thomas Manby, whilq cruising to windward 
of Badmoes, discovered, in chase of her to windward, two mm- 
' of-war brigs and a schooner. The Bordelais immediatej[y short- 
ened sail to comply with their wishes ; and, at sans^ the French 
national brigs, Curieux, of 18 long 8-pounder8 and 168 men. 
Captain Georges Radelet, and Mutine, of 16 6-ponnders 
‘arid 156 into, tmd the schooner Esp^rance, of- six 4-^x|j^ers 
apd 52'into,''.got within gun-shot At 6 p.m., hav^jMItote 
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iDundt the Borddais was enabled to bring the Curil^ to action, 
at about .10 yards' distance. Scarcely hiM tI^> Bordelais opened 
her heavy metal uj^n the<Curieux, thw (be lattes twoetmsiwts 
abandoned her. When it is known ^at the Bordelms. was a 
ship of 625 tons, mounting twoaty-two 32*pounder carronades 
and 2dong ium^, with a complement of 195 men, the surprise 
will be great that theCurieux alone should, for 30 minutes, sus- 
tain ^actimi with her; and that, too, at a distance so favour- 
able to a carronade-battery. 

(M’bring taken possession of after havmg hailed that she had 
struck, the Curieux’s deck was found, as might indeed be ex- 
isted, strewed from end to end with the dying and the deed. 
The captain had had both his legs shot off, and survived but a 
few hours ; and the brig’s killed and wounded, in the whole, 
amounted to about 50. The Bordelais, on the other hand, 
escaped with only one .man killed, and seven wounded ; inclu- 
ding among the latter Lieutenant Robert Barrie, who did not 

3 uit his quarters, Master's Mate James Jones, and Midshipman 
ohn Lions. 

It was not inHhe killed and wounded only, that the French 
brig afforded proofs of the obstinacy of her resistance ; her hull 
bad been so pierced with shot, that, in about half an hour after 
she was taken possession of, the Curieux was found, to be 
sinking. Already had 120 prisoners been received from Imr; 
and every exertion was now made to save the wounded. So 
zealous were Lieutenant Archibald Montgomery and his 20 men 
in. performing this service, that, at 8 f.m. the vessel foundered 
under them, close alongside of the Bordelais. The floating 
wreck buoyed up all those brave men except two midshipmen. 
Messieurs Spence and Auckland, and five seamen ; who conse- 
quently perished, with the whole, if not the greater part, of the 
brig’s wounded. 

Nothing covdd exceed the gallantry of Captain Radelet, unless 
it was the pusillanimity of his two brother-officers, Captains 
Raybaun and Haymond ; and whose vessels, on account of the 
three hours’ delay which had taken place in endeavouring to 
save the crew of the prize, in shifting the prisoners, and in m- 
miring.the Bordelais’ rigging and sails, efiected their escam. 
Ibese two French brigs and schooner had been fitted out W 
Victor Hugues at. Cayenne, principally to intercept the outward- 
bound West India fleet. It is but fair to mention, that a French 
“ £tat general de la Marine,” of 1803, does not contain the 
names of the two gentlemen represented to have been the com- 
manders of the Mutine and Esp^mnce. The probability 
therefore is, that they were not officers belcmgii^ -to the French 

On the 18th of February/ at about 2 f. m., latUude 28° 24' 
soufb|,and longitude 18° 17' west, tiie British. .13rgUB brig-sloop 
Pen^n (sixteen 32-pdunder carronades aud two long-sism). 
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OapteiaRcJ^ Manse^ standing to the sontb-east witb a firedi 
bwesa at wvtb, diseovtied in the west-north-west three warlike- 
looking ships apparently in chase of her. At2b.45ni., fin<ling 
the pnaate m^al not answM!^> the brig, having {Kevioody 
ohertened sail, deared for action, to be ready to receive the 
leadiag ship ; which had edged away towards her, and,>.8howing 
Imports of a sid^ appeared to be a corvette of at least 20 guns, 
Vrmle her two consorts, apparently armed merchantnmy add 
either her convoy or prizes, kept their wind. 

At 3h. 45 m. the corvette, as if not liking the Perifnin’s 
Mpeaiwce, tacked and rejoined her consorts ; wberenptm the 
I'enguin tacked also, and stood after them. At 5h. 10m. p. h. 
the rei^in arrived nearly within gun-shot of the stemmost ship, 
when the corvette, firing a shot, hoisted French colours, as did 
4he otherss All three ships then formed in line^ and bore down 
for the brig’s larboard quarter. The Penguin again tacked to 
closCy and presently afterwards received and returned the fire of 
the three ships as mey passed in succession. Being desirous to 
obtain the weathergage, the Penguin stood on ; and at 6 h. 16 m. 
P. M., having got into the wake of the French Aips, the brig a 
third time tacked. 

Immediatelv on this the corvette hauled to windward* and 
her two frienas or prizes astern bore away and steered difierent 
cooraes: one of these shipsy howevery soon afterwards hauled up 
again as close as she could lie. In a few minutes the Penguin 
arrived nearly abreast and to leeward of tiiis ship; when the 
iattery relying upon her weight and sizey steered for the British 
beamy with the intention of running her down. Two or 
ihi^ heavy and well-directed broadsides from the Penguioy 
poured in just as the ship approached neary caused the latter 
to let fly her top-gallant sheets, and haul down the French 

flag. 

^ Scorning to stay to take possession of so unworthy an antago-* 
lustp when a ship more than equal to herself remained to be 
oabduedy the Penguin stood on close hauled^ and at about 7 h. 
36 m* observed the corvette upon her larboard and weather 
garter. In five minutes afterwards, just as brig was about 
to zeeommence the engagement jher fore ^pmast came down; 
aad| to add to the misfortune, it fell over on the larboard side, 
and tempmarily disabled the forejwd. Seeing the unmanage- 
aMe stato>of her o|^ndSt, ^ ]^mcb corvette, at 7 b. 45 m., 
bore close down ; md a spirited action ensued, daring which, 
tmtil towfuds the latter part when the Penguin managed to get 
her stoboard broadside to bear, the brig’s fore topgalh^ ihul 
and vigmg fitequendy caught fire from the explosion her 
guns. Notwithstanding this, the Penguin maintained the con- 
tnkt<niith so ihucfa vigour and effect, that, at 8h.d0m., the 
F ainw dt thy sheered off and hauled to the wind on the l^Bbard 
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After BOTeral attempts to wear m pinHiit, t^e PSaguin ftwiift 
itimpradkable; and die corvette and her two eonsorts were 
presently out of sight. AHhon^ die acdon had lasted so long, 
die very high firing of the eorrette, some of whose missiles wmO 
iron bars from eight inches to a foot long, occasioned the l^Oh 
gain’s principal damages to be in her rigging and sails ; and^ 
nomthe same cause, the brig’s loss amounted to only one man 
kdled and a few wounded. Having in the course of the mght 
lepmpl her rigmng and got up anodier topmast, the Penguin, 
at dl^light on we 19tb, again saw her three opponents, and 
chased wem into the island of Teneriffe. 

For the sake of Captain Mansel, and the oiBcers and crew Of 
the Pwguin, we regret not to have succeeded in discovering 
the name and other particulars of the ship, which they bad so 
gallantly fought and so fairly beatmi. If the vessm was a 
national corvette, she probably was one of those which Buona- 
parte had sent to Cayenne or the Seychelles with banished per- 
sons; but, supposing the ship to have been a privateer, her 
evidwt size and force, and the knowledge that some of the 
French privalrors, cruising at this particular period, were a 
match for a British 28-gua frigate, will prevent that frmn 
operating as the slightest disparagement, to the Penguin’s 
action. 

On tiie I9th of February, at 4 p. m., the British 18-pouader 
d6-gun frigate Phoebe, Captain Robert Barlow, being about two 
leagues to the eastwa^ of Gibraltar, beating up for that port 
wiw a light breeze at west, discovered on the African shore, 
nearly abreast of the fortress of Ceuta, a strange ship under a 
press of sail, steering directly up the Mediterranean. The 
Pheebe, having her head to the nmrthward, immediately tacked 
and stood for the stranger; who, however, made no alteratimi in 
ber course. At 7 h. 30 m. p. m. the Phoebe, by her superiority 
of sailing, closed the stranger upon the larbcMad quarter ; 'i^ 
the latter, finding an action inevitable, shortened saU. Having 
done the same, and being unable from the darkness to discern 
^r colours, the Phoebe fired a shot over the stran^ b1h|^ to 
induce her to bring to. Almost immediatelv afterwards toe 
Frendh dO^un frigate Africaine, Commodore Saulnier, with 400 
troofSt; six brass field-pieces, several thousand stands oi armi^ 
mnl |k i»qat quantity or ammunition (but not ^kuptements of 
agrkumore,” as ernmeously stated in the official letter), which 
abe liad embarked at RocfaefiHt (and, haivnig smled with and 
sntoe parted from toe 36-gun frigate R8gfin8r4e, similariy 
ftmghted, conveying to %ypt), tutered her cs^ne to port ; 
Slid, aa sdOB'as she could ming her«broadride to bear, dia- 
dsBiged.it at toe Phoebe, but with little or no effisct. 

'Having Altered ber course so as to keep parallel with her 
opponent, and got quite near to hur>thePrabe poured in a 
well-dircmcd, and, as it proved, most destructive broad4<ic> 
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The two ships with their heads to the northward, then conti* 
Boed the engagement within fH8tol*shot distance, until 9 h. 30 m. 
*.!(.; when the Afncaine bmng ' nearly unrigged, having five 
feet vrater in the hold, her decks literally encumbered with dead, 
and the greater part of her .guns dismounted, struck hinr colours. 
Her . masts were all badly wounded, and, had there been any 
swell, 4 rould have fallen over her side. The PhoSbe's masts 
were also much injured, and chiefly owed their stability to flhe 
smoothness of the sea. Her rigging and sails, too, were s(»rc^y' 
in better plight than those of the Africaine. 

Although her net complement, including 18 boys, was 261, 
the Phoebe had sailed from Cork seven men short, and since 
manned and sent to Gibraltar, one recaptured brig with seven, 
and one detained brig with eight men ; so that her, crew on 
board was reduced to 239. Of this number the -Phclebe had 
only one seaman killed, and her first lieutenant (John Wentworth 
Holland), master (Thomas Griffiths), and 10 seamen wounded. 

The loss on board the Africaine was truly dreadfuL The total 
number of persons on board of her were 716 ; C^which number 
315 composed the ship’s regular crew, and the wO were troops 
and artificers of various descriptions. Of her 715 in crew and 
fiupemumeraries, the Africaine had Commodore Saulnier, one 
bngadiergeneral, two captains in the army, eight petty-offiters, 
three surgeons (actually killed in the cockpit, while dressing the 
wounded!) and 185 seamen, marines, artillerymen, troops, and 
artificers killed, and one general of division (Desforneaux), one 
general of battalion, one general of cavalry, one aide-de-camp, 
one major of battalion, her first lieutenant, or capitaine de 
frigate (Jean-Jacques Magendie, in the head), five other lieiite- 
nants, two volunteers, two lieutenants of grenadiers, one-lieute- 
nant of foot, three petty officers, and 125 seamen, marines; 
artillerymen, troops and artificers wounded; making a total -of 
200 killed, and 143 wounded, the greater part of them mortally. 
A return to this eflect, signed by Captain Magendie, was 
delivered to Captain Barlow ; but the former stated in the return, 
that it probably fell short of the real loss sustained, especially in 
killed. « 

The force of the Phoebe, whoge guns were in number 44, has 
already appeared.* That of the Africaine consisted, according 
to the return rigned by ^ptain Magendie and subjoined td the 
official letter, of 26 longlo-pounders on the main disek and* 18 
long 8>pounderst on tto qfiarterileck'and forecastle t total 44g(mg 
also. Ifiher eight 32-pounder carronades-gave the Phoebe a slight 
preponderance inbrOadsideweighiof metal, thedecided superiority 
ua number of men-,>«ven4of her regular crew, gave ikiti Africaine 
a stijl.greater- advaedi^e in that very essential •p0^t^A''Uii'advflib;‘ 

thel^r^doii Gttt6ite'^'18^de'9,’* instead / ’ 
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tags wbich woul4 bare- baen in Ute ptoportion. of neady ibree to 
onst could tbe whole of the AfricaineV crew .and snpemume> 
raneSfin tbe event of boaidins for instancy bare been in a 
situation, to . act. But, as a combat to be decided by. great gima 
only, an allowance is requisite, and considerable one too, for 
that wbicb a mere confrontation .of fibres can never explain, the 
lumbered state of the French ship’s decks; an inconvenience 
which the troops themselves, by their valour, their mistaken 
valour, contributed to increase. Although their musketry could 
be of little or no avail in the dark, yet, upon the same erroneous 
juinciple that so augmented the loss among the soldiers on board 
one of the British ships at Copenhagen, they considered it as a 
point, of honour to remain on deck and be mowed down by 
scores. . 

Circmnstanced as he was, Commodore Saulnier acted as'wisely 
in endeavouring to avoid a contest, as, when it actually began, 
did' the officers, ship’s company, soldiers, and all that were on 
board the d/ncaine, heroically, m defending their ship until she 
was reduced to . a sinking state, and they to half their original 
number ; all b/thc heavy, the searching, the irresistible broad- 
sides of the Phoebe. 

With ships so damaged in masts and rigdne, and with so 
many prisoners on board. Captain Barlow nad still a most 
anxious duty to perform. To increase the difficulties of his 
situation, the westerly breeze freshened. For four days the 
Phoebe and her prize persevered in working to windward ; but 
on the fifth day, having made very slow prioress and feeling for 
the sufferings of the wounded. Captain Barlow bore up for 
Minorca. On arriving off the south end of Majorca, tbe two 
fri^mtes got becalmed ; and it was not until a fortnight after the 
acuon, mat the Phoel^ and Africaine dropped their anchors in 
the harltour of Port-Mahon. 

For his gallantry and good conduct in capturing the Africaine, 
Captain Barlow was most deservedly rewarded with the honour 
of knighthood ; and the Phoebe’s first lieutenant, already named, 
was as justly promoted to the rank of commander. Her second 
and third lieutenants were Frederick Bedford and Edmund 
Heywaod, and her lieutenant of marines, Thomas Weaver; of 
all wl:miu> as well as of his officers^ and crew generally. Captain 
BariAw in his official letter speaks in the highest terms. 

Ihe Mticaine, a fine new fnmte of lOw toifo, was of course 
purduned for the use of the British navy; and, having the 
ports for the requisite number of guns on the main deck, b«»me 
ehiSBC^ as a 38*gnn frigate. Probably because there was an 
Afincaqlieedy in the British service the name of the.Africa^ 
Vfaa.4foai^^«di|Q! .Amdia ; ■ under which naase the Phoebe’s prize 
Img cornea to be an active ermser.' 

' On ^e 2i2d of March, while. the British. IJhponnder 32-gun 
lirigfdeB Andionw/^, Chptaih Israel Pel|BW> and Cle(q>|^ 
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€apl^ Robert Lawrie, were emigiiig off Punta de Mblas^ t/OL 
^ Borth<«ast coast of the island of Cuba, -a convoy of 25 
%Muiish! vessels known to be riebiy ladm, were seen at bb 
anchor ia the bay of Lerita, protected by three armed eaUeys, 
or giusovesaels, armed with^Jc^ 24 and 18 pounders, -'nie two 
captmus considering it practiei^le to capture or destroy thm- 
conTOji^y the aid of their boats, the . latter under the comsHUid 
of Captain Lawrie himself, at about 9 h. 30 m^ p.h^, |»ocesdad 
to execute the service. ’ .. ■ < 

Soon after midnight the boats arrived ' tm || hi ^nnibetctf the 
ffidleys, and were received, quite unexpectett^, ww a h^vy'tmd 
oestructfve fire of grape, langridge, andaoksketry. In spite of 
this opposition, the British gallantly pushed on, ai|i boarded 
several of the vessels ; but mm the heavy loss the^Mw^ned, 
could only bring off one of the galleys. That loss ool^ted of 
the first lieutenant of the Andromache (Joseph Taylor), one 
Boaster’s mate (William M'Cnin), dhe midshipmaai O^illihm 
Winchester, bo^ of the Cleopatra), and fflx seamei^kned, and 
12 seamen wounded. Some of the boats had b^naunk by 
the enemy’s shot. The loss among the Spaniards on board the 
captured gun-vessel was nine killed and several wounded. 

On the 3d of April, at daybreak, the British IS^pounder^SS- 
gttii frigate Trent, Captain Sir Edward Hamilton, while lying at 
an anchor among the rocks off the Isles of Bichat, discovered s 
ship, writfa French colours flying, under the protection of an armed 
cutter and lugger, making sail with the flood from the anchorage 
of Br4hat towards Plampoul. The boats of the fiigate, under 
the orders of Lieutenant George Chamberli^e, assisted by 
Lientenants Robert Scallon and John Bellamy, lieutenant of 
marines Walter Tait, and Mr. Thomas Hoskins the master, 
instantly proceeded to endeavour to secure the ship. 

With tne seeming intention of defending what proved to be a 
prize recently made, the French sent many boats from the shme ; 
•and these, asssisted by the lugger, took the ship in tow. The 
intrepid advance of the Trent’s boats, however, caused the 
i^ore-boats and lugger to cast off the ship, and prepare to 
defend themselves. A sharp conflict now ensued ; at the-end eff 
which the French lu^er and boats, although prmected by five' 
batteries, were subdued and cfiased upmi the recks. &m»ily 
afierwai^. the ship was boarded^ by the first lieutmiaiiiaiiS'the 
lieirtenaBi of -marines; i^hkh latter, however, lost bte^rig^t leg 
«n the oeeasitek - vritk two jmraenAill^, anpean-to have 
been the extent of tM-loss on the Bririsfa-aide. The diip aroued 
t».,be an Rag^rih-tetnchant vessel; bat; as the Ftendi,|«d^ 
epMted bpitte^^telteB^tbe crew with toeas, no partteeidie einifl 
■‘fe^ j jJtite wn d. - .Two'iiHa imw fimiid' dead lyi. h g r' 

tee supposed to dmwm ite l i t le iipti tgi'iltf 

tewiitelivitelbn Bri^ wbea they bearded. ' 

dte BriHrih Mipafc 
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frigate Sibylle, CapNn Chnrlel Adam, oboenring sigials fiyiiv 
on St.-ABne's island, one of the Seycbellei^ nmsted Frenda 
cetonrs; and at 9 A.M., having rounds the island, discomed 
in Mah6 roads, dose in>shore, a frigate with her foremast od^ 
aecompanied b^' several small-craft. . The Sibylle namediatdy 
baekea her main topsail, cleared for action, and got sprmgs m 
tto anchors : then filled, and set the foresail. At 141 a. m. 

t^. French 3d-gan fiagate ChifP<xm& Captain Pierre Guieysse, 
fired a shot ami heated her colonre. At 10 h. ISm. a.m., 
having passed thrij^li^ a winding and intricate channel formed 
by varionadangeionitwioals, and discoverable only by tln^hange 
of colour in the wai^^ms seen by a man stationed at mast- 
head, the ftilnlle anchored within about 200 yards of the French 
frigate ; 4 M|t being able to get nearer, on account of a shoal that 
lay on ^Gbifilmne’s larboard or outermost bow. 

At 10 h. 25 m. a. m., having dropped her best bower under 
foot, so as w bring hm btht broadside to bear, and substituted 
English ftr Flinch colours, the Sibylle opened her fire, receiving 
in return a fire from the Chiffonne, as well as from a battery 
erected in a rakin|f position on the neighbouring shore. The 
cannonade continued with tolerable spirit until 10 h. 42 m. a.v., 
when the Chiffonne struck her flag, cut her cable, and drifted 
upon a reef. While an officer and party went to take possession, 
the Sibylle veered away her cable, so that her broadside might 
bear upon the battery, which still continued its fire. No sooner, 
however, did a lieutenant and a few of the Sibylla’s men land 
upon the beach, than the battery also struck its colours. > 

At the surrender of the frigate, a great number of her crew 
took to the boats and escaped on shore ; and fbe men at the 
battery also escaped. The latter was found to consist of four of 
the frigate’s forecastle guns, mounted on a plank platform, de- 
fended by fesciaes, and provided with a furnace for heatmg shot. 
The Sibylle’s force in guns, and men has already appeared.* Of 
the latter, she had only two seamen killed, and one midshipman^ 
slightly wounded. The Chiffonne appears to have been armed 
the same as the generality of Froich 3fl-gun frigates, and had a 
complcwant of 296 men; of whom the Sibylle's fire killed 23, 
and' wotmded 30. 4^^ including those statkmed in the 
batnorm escaped : tiu remainder were m^e prisoners. 

Ajipeugh tile Chiffimne was ceartainly no nudeh for the 
Sibylln, tM dangerous dreumstanceB, under which she had been 
apprsauhed and attacked, entitle the offiolM and crew of the 
IfoAioh Irigate to a cMtudeiabie^share of ered^ The Chiffonnei, 
banished Fiendunen on board, hadwrffied ftom Nantes 
'T .April, 1800, amd had ainfln< a^p^hly to hen 

Wpon tha<8^dhettMW'>i-1^ prize- was a fine 
apd-im aftarwasds purdbaaedfor the use of 


« •Mnot.'impbnU.' 
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tbe British navy ; in which, nndef her French namCj^she^lass^ 
as a 12*poander 36. > 

The British 14-gun brig^loop Speedy, Captain Lord Coi^iane, 
during one of her cruises in the Mediterranean, had so dhnoye^ 
the Spaniards by cutting up their coasting trade, that'Che'gbVem* 
in«it despatched armed ve88el||in pursuit of her fW)m sevcml 
ports. ' Early in April one of the seekers of the B^A brig, the 
. 32-gun xebec Gamo, by mpans of closed or hanging ports, de- 
coyed the Speedy within hail, and then, drawin^thaiR up> dis- 
covered her heavy battery. Agamst a vessel tim^ai^ieated ter 
mount jK guns, and to be numerously manniaiih» the-* Speedy, 
wWo^4 guns were only 4-poundersj|l||k>lved not lo nsk an 
engagement until she had tried the effect of a nue. ‘eiKape 
was out of the question, as the xebec sailed twdjpKtdtne 
Speedy’s one. The Speedy therefore passed for st Dt^lrbiig 
of war, and, in addition to the colouraat her gaff-eqd, eldubllka 
on the gangway a man dressed in a^anish officers uniform ; 
who also, in the short interchange of hailing that ton-* 

versed in Danish, or, which was tne same thmg, in^hat passed 
for Danish. ® ' 

Not quite satisfied as to the national character of the'Speedy, 
tl^Gamo sent her boat with an officer. The latter, befoid he 
w«n got alongside, was informed, kindly informed, that the 
'’*1»ig had lately quitted one of the Barbary ports ; and hh was 
at thk same time reminded, of what he well knew, th^a virit 
wohld undoubtedly subject the Spanish ship of war to a long 
^joaiantine. This was enough ; and, after a few mhtual saluta- * 
uwis and wavings of the hand, the two ve8seln|>arted company ; 
<me glad at having escaped the plague, the other equally 
one might suppose, at having escaped capture. Tm4rau it, 
however, Uiat the Speedy’s officers and crew were impatience 
to combat their superior foe ; and Lord Cocdirane promised 
them, if ever he met her again, as he had no doubt he should, to 
*^give Ml scope to their wishes. 

On the 6th of May, at dayUght, being close off Barcelona, 
the Speedy descried a sail standing towards her. Chase was 
sivep; bu^ owing to li^t mnds, it was 9 a.m. before 
the two vessels got withm mutual gunrshi^ The %ee^ %pon. 
dfecovoed that the armed xebec approaemng her was wr old 
friend thb Gamo. Bring then close under the latter’s lee^ the 
former tacked and commenced the action. The Speedy’s ^ 
was promptly retnVtaed by her op^Kffieot, frho, in a uttle,whilp, 
attempted to l^pard ; but, the instant she heard ^ cemmaoa 
given, the shened off. The attempt was again ii»4e, a^ ^ 
Attain frustramo. At length, after a 46 mhmtes* oasaonade^ in 
vnmh the Speedy, with an her n^cenvriilg, could timpvad|l|^ 
heavy ^broanrides of the Gam^ and-hM snafriin^ ^ IMP- 
seqdfl^D^ a low of tiiiee seamen killed and five wq|Uidea{ Judm 
O ochiaM detenaine(^to board. With this intenP^ 
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ren ciMe a^onesicle the Gad& ; and die crevr 6f. the Britisht 
vees^ headed bgMheir pliant commander, made a eimnltaneoua 
rash iront%rety paft of her upon the dedu of the Spaniard. 
For ithout 10 nuoi^ the contest was desperate, especially ht 
the waist ;H>at thevnpetaosity the assaalt was irresistible: 
the Spanish colours were str^|^, and the €hrmo became the 
prize of the^opedy. 

.The Speedi^s gun>foioe has alre|dybeen stated at 14 long 
drpouaderSi^Bar number of men and boys at the commence- 
ment />f 1|>e>eiption was 54. Of these the brig lost, in the 
boardin^ttach^nly one seaman killed, her first li^enant, 
BtcharcTWilliiim Pa|M (severely, both by musketry and the 
sword), iMKtboatswain and one seaman wounded ; making, with 
her the cannonade, three killed and eight wounded. 

The Gaiajw mounted 22 long Spanish 12-pounders on the main 
de#:, S nth e^ht long eig^ and two heavy carronades," pro- 
bably 24-pounders, On the^arterdeck and forecastle. Her crew 
amov^tod^tp 274 officers, seamen, boys, and supernumeraries, 
and ^'^tines, to^ 319 ; of which number she had her com:- 
mander, FradRsco de Torris, the boatswain, and 13 men 
killed, and 41,^ men wounded. 

The GamoV was a force which was enough to alarm, and| 
abler hands, might easily have subdued such a vessel as 
Spgpdy^ A crew of 280 or 300 was the lowest number of men 
thatuU 4up» of the evident force and size of the (3amo, ooutt bn 
supposed to have on board ; and yet Lord Cochrane, afNIn 
head of ahodt'40 men, and, deducting the boys, the helt pstoa w 
(who was Mr. Jaws Guthrie, the surgeon), the eight killed sitf 
wpuaded, uid one or two others, leaped into the midst of thenu 
He and his 40 brave followers, among whom were Lientmtant 
Parker, imd^pman the Honourable Archibald Cochrane, and 
the bot^mdi^ found 319, or, allowing for some previous loss 
and for six or dght boys, 300 armed men to stru^le vnth. Bttt 
the British broMSword fell too heavily to be resisted ; and tho 
Spsiiiaids were compelled to yield to the chivalric valour of thdr 
o^p^ents.* Accustomed as is the British navy to execute 
deads of daring. Lord Cochrane's achievement has hitherto found 
in pages but tbme compeers, the Surprise and Hermkme, 
tte Da|| ana Ddsir^? and the Viper and C»b^; to udiich let 


* During the action, and after Lord Cochrane had bearded the Gamo^ he 
pvacdseA mther nue. Die crew of the Spee^ being nearly overpowered 
by M great eu|wriority» in point of niunben, of her adversaiy. Were once on 
thMtf nUHT giving way. Lord Cochrane, with the greatest coolness, hefted 
cgdonni^ i^more men to be sent on board, althoi:^ at the 


ti^^hls Tmsei eertainly did r 
MlfifomemenKo Ihoir aovmgries, cooled^ 

GiltfM^s Mw, and having aSi^ady experienced the bold 

means anxious to cope with moro^ 
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more than three.. The cgpeeted 
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v» mm add, as the neA m duonllo^cal ordv, the Spafd^ and 

'With so manv prisoners ia his charge, *Ix)rd <’s<tiiiaTO?,had 
stiU w wni^us aoty to perfisam, hut his jotemeahand psefmec 
o£ mad. orercame eveiy difficulty ; and, iiFtbe coanie of a £ip 
dqfi, die Speedy brie and her prize were sa& at aadhonm 
die harbour of Port>Mahon. the gallantry h^hadtso sno» 
eearfiilly displayed in capturing the Guno^ Lota (Sicb^e, as 
eoon. as the account reaeled England, was nraidipted ta posb^ 
fuak; and the Speedy's only lieutenant, Emwnl Williaaa 
Parker, was also, we beueve, made a commands^ " 

On ine 9th of June, in the morning:, H^tiBritnffi IS^n bri^ 
sloop Kangaroo, Captain George Christopher Pullic^,^ and li» 
son brig-sloop Speedy, Captain Lord Cochrane, i^£qpve>ed a 
Spanish convoy, lying at an anchor under the battetydf Oropesov 
a small seaport of Old Castile. The anned vesselsvjMomtingt it 
cpnaiatiw^ of u xebec of 20 guns, andithree gun-txmta, and the 
lottery was a large square tower, which appeared to jnouat 12 
gnas» The two commanders resolved^ at once, twiltlm diis 
brce with their brigs. Accor^ngly, at mkiS*, the Epa^hjroo and 
Speedy came to an anchor, within hal^gun shot enemy, 

aw a brisk cannonade ensued ; but which, by 2 1'f had eon* 
sftrably decreased on the part of the vessels ana battery. 
Ehaoumged, however, by a felucca of 12 guns mid two' guui* 
i^t came to their assistuice, the Spaniards recomanenasd 
, md hy 3 h. 30m. p. u. had their 20.gim xebec mid txro> 
Jr gua4ioats sunk by the fire of the two brigavin a little 
I another of the gun-boats shared the saige ^te. 'Bie tower 
, ^ dm remaioing three gpin-boats continued to OHwy dm Iwiga 

theur shot, until about 6h. 30 m., when the fess^tltt tower 
mickened. The Kangaroo soon afterwards euttinfdMI cable to 
im to ft nearer position, the gun-boats fled; tl|r»7 r.au,. 
mo toper was completely silent. 

Tha Ehngaioo and Speedy continued ui^ midnight to bet 
smoyed b!|( a. heavy fire of nwakptcy fircms the sh^; ke 
mo 4^0*0' vim, the boats of the two brigs, und^ toe orders 

Fottlerton, first of the Kangaroo, asristed Inr 
llmutwiant Beqiamin Warbui|oi^ of d^^^Spacdy, and by ma^ 
idi^en ^ Ewourable Archibald Geemm^ Williftm 
aiullhfHnaa Taylor, bgd succeeded in bringing out three brigs 
kdcn with wine, rice, and bread. On the return of the boats 
firomthos oerrici^ Lend CocbmoehiiBsefl^ widi his wonted zeal, 
took them naderhis command, and went in-shore again, in jdus 
l9&«A«togiKmy oaore^ inf ctifiaindot aqlMr 

l(«r cysen oft thf beach. It was fad|mate fec.thf tower,. 
J the ammunitifmirfthe twbrigo wan by thia tbsftjSxpeadiBd, 

; thft twft etocipriscag coptabs wogli| hmto mm H to Ha 
•mrnildMn; m indeed, mfy the ds^ pmkfte^lbey'-ked thft 
sil^lclBt Afatanaia, tnountiog two fiimso llf^i y daii i 
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The.loM 0 # the Britiab^ ft. the etUck hmu tUa Spetuift 
coaTOj, ocpniiteilNif one aidsbipniaa (ThoDMaTaykw)^ kiUed by 
a.muMOBlHftetm<nfb of tiie boats, and two lientnaants (Thomas 
Fottferton uid Thomas Brown Thompson), seven seamem <md 
one marine wounded; all belonging to the Kangarooi, althol:^l^ 
as Ca|>tain Pulling heuidsomel jj^knowled^, the ^eedy, ftom 
sitaatun and j^tanoe, was equally exposed to the enemy’s fire. 
AtUke demuitKim of the tower of Almanara, howevmv fiieSp^y 
udietlp escape, Lord Cochrat^e himself havmg reemved 
a bruise, akfi/been a little ^ged ; as were also two of his 
men. t 

The BiiiiehlSs-galiifiigate Mercury, Captain Thomas Kc^ers, 
having on the 25tn of May, while cruising in the Adiiatic, cap- 
tured a sm^ vessel just out of Ancona, received intelligence that 
the lata Irofish bomb-vessel Bull-dog, which, about three 
mdiths 'befiwe, under tte command of Captain Barrington 
Dacres, had entered the pm unapptized of its being in possession 
of the Frunch. was lying in the mole, laden with sup^ies few the 
Frenctisuin^in Egypt, and ready for sea. Captain Rogers im- 
mediately pade safr for Ancona, with the determination at atr 
tempting to cut out the Bull-dog ; and, soon after dark die same 
evmiing, the'^ercuiy anchored off the mole. At 10 h. SOjk 
V. w. me l^ts of the latter, under the orders of LieutsnHI 
William Mather, quitted the frigate; and, at about msduig^ 
sussed and carried the Bull-dog, without even having ftpm 
haded the sentinels on the mole, to which, while the sbt|i pwi 
riduig wttRthree cables ahead, her stern had been secured 
two ends of a bo^er cable. The seamen presently cut 
cablM, nod the boats began to tow away thear prise ; iMrt tlsi 
alarm had now spread, and the British became expoasd tMMk. 
heavy fire ef,,caunon and musketry from the mole. 

Aa the|if uMs a favourable light bieese, and the sails were se^ 
the BttU-dog, in rather less thm an boor, got witiiOut fte leaiBll 
of the battenes. Unfortunatdy, hMrevcar,the wind died fiMay 
to h peiftct^eahn, and the OumtP eatritd the prise akng' Hm 
coesi close to die shore ; from vtlricli a crowd of beaiti^soina df 
them giBh.hoats, came out to aUndi her. Havii^ An hntrfii' 
wfy« to gumd, to j(evenk the I^Vei^ ciesr ftom rimagi, imS 
hctog wrawul a sumdrat feree to Mwat the cttohoelii^'mliieb 
were fiuh approsKhing, and had already aevernTtiiBes raked thn 
sbipi, liettiraant Mtifter retaclantly abmidoind hi* prme; bat 
ZKri uAil he hadmade ilme iacfiactaal atlwhpt*’''l» set hm om 
fire. 

lea* of the Brili*li>«n tU* occasion asanaataii t» am 
aeaama1md,oimnMin*kiHedyaadfi)«n seamen OKNmded. Tnat 
of the Fm|^ oniMMwiI the iftdlHlQe is atelwitnimto been fitt' 
in kilted, rnuode4 anddirowaed. A* sopn as dta d ceeried the 
prioe ateading out the mole, the MwCuiywdigfaed w sd steem d 
topMd*. hsn$>b«t the «alm an tttenledl thd pta gn ei i ' of dpr 

Z.2 
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that the Bull-dts -waS towed hack to h6r former Mationf 
at thh mole long before we Mereury could get ‘near her. Th# 
Bull-doga^rwards succeeded in putting to sea, but was taken ^ 
her passage to Egypt by the ^4«gun sbipjphampion, Captun 
Lord 'Wwam Stuart. 

(hi the 23d of June, in the m^lng, the British 18-gun brig^ 
sloop Corso, Captain William Ricketts, chased amoi^ the tocM 
in the small islands of TremUi, lying in the gulf of Venice, an<l 
inhabited by a few lenegadoes only, a pirate tartan, the T^gre, of 
eight 6 and 12 pounders and a crew of 60 French and Italians. 
TJ^n the appearance of the Mercury soon afterwards, the pirate 
landed the greater part of her crew ; whc^ With a 4-pounder and 
musketry, posted tnemselves upon a hill to defend their vessel, 
which lay aground close to them with hawsers fast (pthe shorn. 

Bchig resolved to make an effort to stop the further (»reer of 
this band of robbers. Captain Rogers despatched upon that 
service the boats of the frigate and hrig, under the orders of 
Lieutentmt William Mather, assisted by lieutenant Wilson of 
the marines. Notwithstanding that they were exposed to a 
smart fire of cannon and musketry, both from the vemet and the 
hill, the boats gallantly rowed in ; and while Lieutenant Mather 
wiRi the seamen boarded the Tigre, Lieutenant Wilson with the 
jii&rines landed to drive away the banditti from the hill: the 
Mercury and Corso, at the same time overawed the pirates by 
occationally firing such of their guns as would bear. The 
marines succeedea in their object without the loss of a men, and 
tlrik several prisoners; and the seamen, with equal good fortune, 
h^e the tartan off the rocks and brought her out, tc^ether with 
a quantiQr of plunder, consisting of bales of cotton and other 
goods, wmch the 'l^gre had taken from vessels of differmit nations. 
^ In the summer of this year, the three British fneates, Doris, 
Captain Charles Brisbane, Beaulieu, Captain Stejmra Points, 
andUmnie, Captain George Henry Gage, by tne orders of 
Admiral (Cornwallis, who since the 21st of the preceding FebiHK 

S * * cceeded Earl St.-Vincent (appointed first lord of thig 
as commander-in-cliief of the Channel fleet, were sta- 
the point of St-Matitieu, td watch'^he motions of tte 
nwndi and Spanish fleets- in 'Btest harbour. In the month of 
July, while the above frigate-squadron was lying at anchor about 
ihhee miles to the sowt-aouth-ewt of St.-Mathieu's light- 
^Use, iud in fllH yieW of the combined fleef, the French 2ftgUii 
dup-corVatie'Che^tte was diseevdrred also at an anchor, under 
some iwctteries in Camaret bay ; a position in which the Frenieh 
considered tiiriirvessel almost as secure as if she was m jflieMad 
Brest. 'Itwilt nevertheless, not be thought surprising,' 

'''m Brifldi ritseltbd to attempt outting her out Acconmuglr, 
mf qf the 20th, the boats of-the Beaulieu and Dms 
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yiIl«>4e>Parisi purpqsely.^nt )}y the tUAniral to take the com- 
maad, ptppeedea ea the enterprise; but, the boats not pulling 
dike* tna the leading ones bjeing too zealous to slacken tltew 
efibrtS) the detachment separated. In consequence of ‘ this acci- 
dent some of the ooats returned ; while the remainder, hairing 
zsaehed the entrance of Cam|ret bay, where they expected to 
bejmnediby tbeir companions, lay upon their oars until day- 
break on the 21st. The service being one that required dark- 
ness for its success, the boats now 'pulled back to their ships ; 
but the mischief was done ; they had been discovered from the 
Chevrette and the shore, and so much of the plan as contem- 
plated a surprise w^ defeated. 

As a proof, of this, on the same morning, the Chevrette got 
nnder waj^ and, after running about a mile and a half further 
up the bay, moored herself close under some heavy batteries, 
one in pmcular upon a point of land off her larboard and inner 
bow. The corvette then took on board a body of soldiers, sufiS- 
dent to au^ent her number of men to 339, had tlie arms and 
ammunition brought upon deck, and loaded her guns almost up 
to their muzzles with grape-shot. The batteries, also, prepared 
themselves ; temporary redoubts were thrown up upon the adja- 
cent pdnts, and a gun-vessel, armed with two long 36-pounders, 
was 'moored as a guard-boat at the entrance of the bay. Having 
thus profited by the discovery of the morning, the Chevrette 
displayed, in defiance a large French ensign above an English 
one. This was plainly seen by the three fi-igates, and served 
but to im^ire their crews with increased ardour to engage, and 
with redoubled determination to reverse the position of the 
flags. 

At about 9 h. 30 m. p. m. the boats of the three fiigato, 
joined by the barge and pinnace of the Robust 74, numbering;, 
16 in the whole, and containing between them about 280 officeip 
and men, still under the command of Lieutenant Losack, t>r(K 
ceeded'a second time, to attempt the daring service of catfloe 
out the Chevrette. Shortly afterwards Lieutenant Losack, viilh 
bis own and five other boats, proceeded in chase of a boat from 
the shore, supposed to be a look-out boat belonging to the Chev- 
xette, and therefore proper to be secured. The remainder of the 
boats, as they had been ordered, lay upon their oars or pulled 
gently, awaiting their commanding officer’s return. Lieutenant 
Losack not returning so soon as expected, the next officer u 
command. Lieutenant Keith Maxwell, of the Beaulieu, const* 
dming that the boats bad at least six miles to pull, and fliat the 
n^ht lyas already far advanced, resolved, notwithsttmding that the 
ftnee was {educed to more than a third, or to less #ian, 180 men, 
to proceed without -him. He d|d so; and gave orders that* 
while one par^ was ^sgaged in duarming the aiemy’s craw on 
deck, toe smartest temmen of toe Beaulieu shcnld fight their way 
aloft, ftnd cut k>ose the sails with tomr sabres; 'annj^t,oto^, 
who wmre named, should cut toe cable : and he appomted one of 
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tiie aUoiC.BiMtnen in 1^- boats, Uenrjr Wallis, iqttut^Rimrte^^ 
tbe BeadKte, to take ‘charge of the corvette’s fadsa. tSim^ 
other si^Ci^le arrangements, were maie ; and the mnetiowts, in 
h^h glaa, hastened to the attack. . 

At s^iocit 1 A. M. on the 2!2d the boats came in sight of flte 
CbevKtte; who, after hailing, o||«ned a heavy fire of untSkeily 
and ^pe upon the assailants. This was presently seconded 
fire of musk^ry from the shore. In the face of all this^ 
hwever, the British pulled undaimtedly towards the ship. The 
Beaulieu’s boats under the command of Lieutenant MaxweB, 
assisted by Lieutenant James Pasley, and Lieutenant of marines 
James Sinclair, boarded the vessel on they starboard bow and 


a uarter; the Vranie’s, under Lieutenant Martin Neville, one of 
le Robust’s, nndet midsbipman Robert Warren, and one of Am 
BeiiB*8, under Lieutenant Walter Burke, on the larboard bow. 
Ihe attmnpt to board was most obstinately remsted by 
'Ftonchmen, armed with fire-arms, sabres, tomahawks, and pikes ; 
and who, in their turn, boarded the boats. Notwithstandii^ tUs 
fimntdaUe miposition, and that, in their attempts to overcome it, 
-the British nad lost all their fire-arms, the latter, with thor 
owoids oidy, effect^ the boarding. Those whos had beai 
•mrdered to go aloft, fought their way to their respective stations ; 
anfi^ althoi^ some were killed, and others desperately wounded, 
-the lemunder gained the corvette’s yards. Here the seamen 
&und the footropes strapped up ; but, surmounting ev^ ob- 
the intrepid fellows qnickly performed the service upon 
adbich tbey had been ordered. Inos in less than three minu^ 
rXllier the mip had been boarded, and in the midst of a conflict 
gainst numbers more tbau trebly superior, down came tibe 
wwviette’s three topsails and courses. Hre cable, in the mean 
Jitaa, having been cut outside, and a li^t breece bavii^ spcm^ 
P^'Wpi the land, the ship began drifting out of the bay. 

did the Frenchmen see the sails fall, and their ship 
'WAsaWay, tiian some of them leaped overboard ; while others 
•dropped '^teir arms, and sprang down fire -hatchways. Hm 
Jbmih thereupon got possession of the quarterdeck and fan- 
■caiils; v^kh, bat five minntea bad elapsed since the 

aMaidt had tnanamiced, woe nearly, covered whn dead bodiea. 
ThoMi gf the -ooroette’s crew, flrat bad fled below, stfll manitainod 
jlmnaat Are of mwikcttyiiiAom the nmin deck and up the hatih- 
ways,-lMd wme alt laigth (overpowered and otompefled to saboat. 
'la hM tNy wot, dmine a shc^ initerval of calm, the Cheviotte 
hocM B i mmeaed to -a heavy fire , of round and grape finm-the 
l«Monas;iaf«IMklMwmefiwm the uortir-eaat soon dipve ^ 
tiiiB aaiiaf ipiiHmot. ht wm -at aboid; this time 'tiitA tte sia 
hmA jekhtA ■company ; and IdeotraaBt 
IfUf eonrse, wan wipetaeded hi the eammand. 
l•J|witiah>hMd ana l ieWhaM cnt of «atin«i<JaaaM SiaolidiS^ 
''‘im:(l||dbert Wanea), sewta. aomnsa, ttad-.iiia 
twu^eitienaots (Martm Neville mid Wilier 
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BvdEe) ihe latter mortidM, one mastll^s mateXWSfiton Phil* 
Ups), three midshipmen (^ward Crofton, Edward Bym, aad 
Rob^ Finnis), 42 seammi, and nine marines wounded, and one 
marine drowned in the Beaulieu’s barg^ which was sunk by tte 
enemy’s shot; total, 11 killed, 57 wounded, and one drowned 
or missmg. The loss sostained by the C^enette was far heavier. 
The corvette had her captain, two lieutenants, three midshipmett, 
one Heutenant of troops, and 85 seamen and troops killed, one 
lieutenant, four midshipmen, and 57 seamen and troops wounded; 
total, 92 killed and 82 wounded. 

It is such daring feats as these that ennoble the character of 
the British navy; and long will be remembered, long held up as 
an example for imitation, the cutting out of the Chevrette. A 
of ^ many instances which tins enterprise afforded, of 
individttal heroism, have already been recorded in the pages of 
a naval periodical work. We have selected the following : 

Lieutenant Sinclair, of the marines, was killed in the act of 
defending Mr. Crofton, midshipman of the Doris, who in bis 
efforts to get on board the corvette was wounded in two places. 
Mr. John Brown, boatswain of the Beaulieu, after forcing his 
way into the Cfaevrette’s quarter-gallery, found the door planked 
up, and so securely barricadoed, that all his efforts to force it 
were ineffectual, trough the crevices in the planks he disco* 
vered a number of men sitting on the cabin deck, armed with 
pikes and p^ls ; and wirii the fire of the latter was firequeafiy 
aimoyed while attempting to burst in. He next tried the quarter, 
and after an obstinate resistance gained toe taffrail. The officer 
who commanded the pa^ was at this time fighting his way up 4 
Kttle fartoer forward. FW an instant, while looking toito to 
see where he should make his push. Brown stood exposed a made 
to the enemy’s fire ; when, wavmg his cutlass, he cried, ” Malm 
a lane there,” he -gallantly dashed among them, and 
way forward till he reached his proper station the fotoeadtis; 
whkh the men, animated by his exBtn|de, soon deared iha 
enemy. Here Mr. Brown remained during toe rest of the eon- 
test, not only repulnng the French in their frequent attempts to 
retake his post, but attending to the ordos from the quarter* 
deck, and assisting in casting toe ship and making sail, wtto oa 
muchtndness as ff he had been on board toe Beaulien. 

iietoy Waffis, who, as already stated, had been tqipointed to 
idle charge iff tlto -eorvette^s helm, fon^t his way to tiie wheel ; 
and,d(hoi^h severely wounded in toe contest and Meediagttom 
brave stonHin steadilyjemained at his post, steering toe Ofaevrette 
natili^oid toe Teadi of toe batteries. WaUis nd been sevmt 
ye ws in the Beadieu, and was ever among the foremost in a 
service of dai^. "IfamanhadfitUennverwMtrdhewasaiways 
fortunately in toe way, end either in toe boat at the watert 
during the time he belonged to tbe ship neariy a dozen men 
were indebted to Mm for towir bees, whieb hO' had save^ by 
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plunging overboard, soinotintes eyen in a gale of wind, at tbe 
n^ost hazard of his own.* 

'Xhe Chevrette, when attacked, was bound with a cargo of 
stores to ^n^gal, and thence to island of Guadeloupe: she 
was a similar ship to the Bonne-CitOy^enne ; but, owing we 
believe, to tlie probable successful termination of the pending 
negotiation between the two countries, more than to any thing 
eli^, the Chevrette was not purchased for the use of the British 
navy. Lieutenant Losack, on account of some misunderstanding 
respecting tbe actual commanding officer at tbe ctUting out of 
the corvette, was promoted to the rank of commander. On the 
9th of August, however, upon some facts coming to his know 
ledge. Admiral Cornwallis ordered a court of inquiry to be held 
on Doard the Mars. The result was, that Lieutenant Keith 
Maxwell rectived from the admiralty immediate promotion to a 
commander’s rank, and from the public at large that share of 
credit which, had it not been for the official investigation of his 
claims, he might never have obtained. 

On the 27th of July, at 1 a.h., in latitude 43’’ 34' north, and 
longitude 11° 42' west, the British 18-pounder 36-gun frigate 
Immortality, Captain Henry Hotham, fell in with an enemy’s 
cruiser of a very extraordinaiy appearance, a ship with four 
masts ; which the former immediately chased, and at 7 h. 30m. 
▲.M., the SS-gun frigate Arethusa, Captain Thomas Wolley, in 
inght, captured. Toe prize proved to be the Invention, French 


Thi^ut, and was peculiar in more respects than her masts, her 
kngth being 147 feet, with only 27 feet in breadth of beam, 
lier force contisted of 24 long O-pounders on a single deck, and 
Ijwo l^pohftder carronades, either on her poop or topgallant fore- 
a|t;ti^,inth a crew of 210 men and boys. Her four masts were 
at nea^ equnl distances apart, the first and third of the same 
h^ght, the second stouter and higher, and the fourth much 
smaller. She bad four topgallant yards rigged aloft, and was 
tu»xmnted a good sea-boat and sailer. 

On. the loth of August, while, the British 12-pounder S2-gun 
frigate Unicom, Captain Charles Wemyss, and 16-gun biig- 
slom Atalante, Captain.An8e]m John Griffiths, were cruising in 
f^beron bay, the six-oared cutter of the latter, with eight men 
(Commanded oy Mr. Francis Smith, midshipman, in the &ce of 
a brisk dischaige of giape^^d canister firom the Frmch natumal 
fa^,C;.Evrill^ n\oanting two long d^pounders, and fou{ large 
and of a eriisii-fire from two small batteries on -the shore, 
III up towarde, b^ded, and carried the vessel, 4be French 
r deserting her at (he mopmnt' and escaping tP the shor^ 
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lallieh was only a mnsket-shot distant!'* To add to the value of 
tins very gallant little exploit, it was achieved without a single 
oMualty. 

On uie night of the 20th of August Captain Thomas Byam 
Martin, cruising off Corunna with we fKgates Fisgard, Diamond, 
and Bo^icea, sent lieutenant Philip Pipon, with the boats of 
the sq|uadion, to attack the SpanisK vessels in the port. The 
boats immediately pulled for and entered the harbour; and 
Lieutenant Pipon and his party succeeded in boarding and 
carrying the Neptuno, a new ship pierced for 20 guns, belonging 
to his catholic majesty, a gun-boat mounting one long Spanish 
24-pounder, and a merchant ship ; all moored within the strong 
batteries that protect the port, and lying so near to them, that 
the sentinels on the ramparts challenged the boats* crews, and 
opened upon them a heavy fire. Notwithstanding this oppo- 
sition, the British officers and men, with their accustomed cool- 
ness and perseverance, proceeded to execute the remainder of 
their task, and brought all three vessels safe out of the harbour 
without sustaining the slightest loss. For his gallantry and 
address on this occasion. Lieutenant Pipon, eany in the fol- 
lowbg year, was promoted to the rank of commander. 

On we 2d of September, at 11 h. 30 m. A. m., the British 18- 
gun ship-sloop Victor (nxteen 32-pounder canronades and two 
mes), Captain George Ralph Collier, being off the Seychelle 
islands, discovered and chased a strange man-of-war brig. At 
fi h. 30 m. F. M., proving the better sailer going off the wind, 
the Victor was enabled to bring to close action the French brig- 
corvette Fl^che, of 18 long 8-pounders, commanded by Lilit- 
tenant Jean-Baptiste Bonnavie. The lattei's 8-pounders being 
no match for the former’s 32-pounder canronades, the Fldc^e, 
after receiving and returning two broadsides, hauled her wit ' 
and endeavoured to escape. Having had her driver toppit 
lift, maintopmast-stay, and her principal braces on the starboa. 
side shot away, the Victor was unable to wear ouick enough, to 
check the progress of her opponent; who, by we time the two 
vessels tacked, at 7 p. h., was half a mile to windward : and, 
even when the Victor had repaired her rigging, the FlSche con- 
vinced her that, in sailing by the wind, the advantage was the 
reverse of what it had been when going before it. 

In the little interchange of firing which had ensued, the Victor 
had a master’s mate and one seaman slightly wounded ; with, 
besides dami^d rigdng and sails, one shot through the fore- 
mast, and a fow in we hull. The Victor continued tp pursue 
the l^dohe, and during the night was fie^uently within gun- 
dwt ; but the latter would not allow the British vessel a second 
time to dose. The chase continued all day of tiie 4th. At 
sunset the Fldche was four or five miles to windward of the 
Victor, and, by daylight on the fith^was no longer to be 
seen* % • 
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^oAging, &om the co«ne which the hrig was steohig whw 
fitst) seen, that her destmation was the Sejrchelte islands, 
tain Collier pushed for them; and, at 3h. 30m. p.m., tM 
Victor deecrira her late opponent standing in for the anchorage 
of Mahd. The Victor proceeded under easy sail till 7 r. m., 
which was Just as it grew dark, and then anchored in 11 
Aii^ms. Ine ship not having a fnlot, and no one mi board 
bemg acquainted with the channel, the master, Mr. James 
Chawford, though ill of a fever, volunteered to sound it. Ae> 
ewrdingly, in the course of the mght, a boat, in which Mr. James 
Middleton, the master^s mate who had been wounded, also 
mnbarked as a volunteer, proceeded on the service ; and, not* 
witfastandi^ tbc^ were repeatedly fired at by a boat from the 
ihench brig, th^ officers would not desist until they bad 
oompletely performed the duty upon which they had bemi 
dotoched. 

Baylight on the 6th showed the FlSche lying at the month of 
the h^n or inner harbour, with springs on her cables, and a 
ted flag at her fore toi^allantmast-head, the signal cf defiance, 
as afterwards understood. It was not merely the strength of 
their position, or the difficulty of approaohmg it, that had 
motuated the French officers to hoist this foolish signal : the 
indcbe now mounted the whole of her guns ; which bad not, it 
nnpeaiB, been the case in the skirmish of the 2d. Soon after 
•cmyli^t the Victor weighed and made sail towards the channel; 
Uhe narrowness and intricacy of which, added to the unfavour* 
uMe state of the wind, compelled her to use waips and her 
smmails only. 

' DO fine an opportunity was taken due advantage of by the 
Flddbe, and the Victor became exposed to a rtdcing fire, until, 
alKMding her water, the latter, at about 9 p. m., came to witit 
tfte test bower. The British sloop soon recommmiced wuiping; 
Slud ‘eoatimted H until llh. 45 ro. p.m.; when, letting go (m 
Imwnr witii two springs, the Victor brought her broadsiOS 
to bear, and mstantly commenced firing. Between tbe two 
•teadds sn ineessaut cannonade was maintained until 2h. 20«i. 

M. mi ^ 7tii, when the Fl^e .was di8«'overed to be sinking. 
In'a fesrnahivles afterwards tbe Matter cut her cable, cast round, 
and grounded at tire bow on a coral reef. An officer and party 
stars aeMt from the Victdf to board her; and immediately thic 
iheaSh erew<eon»tteBced settine fire to their vessd. Anol^ 
psirty fiem doop quidily fomiwed the first ; and the ftiti^ 
Wren took possMsien and strudc the cokmrs of tbe French brig. 
^Bearcely, mweuov ^6 'tiity socceeded in extingnitAnng tw 
Aancs, than tiie Fl^a fell on her huboard Inlge into, deepm 
tm(ar,tmdeaak. 

Oltif df her 120 men and keys, tiie Victor, in finseecond and; 
.Ibr thu i f N wtii t, ikeisivh sdfatr, had mot • man feurt. This was 
nifaer eHto()rdiMry,<iid several tiiot had struck her hull, seaw 
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hetwem wiod and imtery and her rimog and boata had also 
heea a good deal cat. The loss on ^ part of <the Udohe, eat 
of an allied cowplemeot, of 145 (iododhig fbnr lientenaate, 
besides h^ oommaadbg (weer), dmoa the number of deed and 
wounded reported to hare been found on her forecastle, was 
supposed to be very severe; but Captain Boanarie acknew- 
le^ed to haring had only four men killed : tibe wounded hedkl 
not enumerate. 

Vke the Cfaiffonne, the F15cbe had broaght from Nantes, 
about lour mondis back, and since deposited' on <nM the 
fieydtelle islands, 35 banished Fimtcbrnra. Smne of hm oaen 
had been left sick at the Isle of Bonihoa ; but, to omapensate 
for tbdr loss, 20 of the late Ghifibnne’s crew had assisted sa 
serving the guns. Had ftie action been earned on whdly alt 
dose quarters, the heavy metal of the Victor would cmtamly 
have rendered her too powerful to be an equal match for the 
FlSche; but, in that respect, the French bng had managed ts 
give herself the advantage by keeping her adversary at long> 
root Great credit was therefore due to the officen and crew 


of the Victor, for their gallantry, skill, and perseveraaoe ; bat 
the Flfiche was not eventually lost, the French having afterwacds 
we^hed and, we believe, refitted her. 

On the 31st of July, in the evening, the British IS-gan brig* 
sloop Syfph, Captam Charles Daroweod, emtsing off San* 
taamr, or San-Andero, on the north coast of Spain, with a light 
sdr from the southward, chased an armed schooner standing to 
the aorth-east ; but, before there was a possibility of arrivius^p 
with her, a large frigate, then judged to be Spanidi, but aJli'* 
wards bdieved to be French, was descried under the land 


advancing towards the brig, and to which nrigate the schomiet 
fled for refuge. 

Finding it impracticable to gain the wind of the stmnge 
Ir^ate, whose hull, at sunset, was clearly disceinible, Ihe Sylph 
shortened sail, hwe to, and prepared Ibr balfle. At U p. Ok 
the frigate arrived within half>gan shot ; when, baring in flte 
usuri meinner ascertained the amp’s hostile diaracter, the brig 
opmed her &e. Soon afterwards the ft^te approa^d witbia 
hail, uimI a spirited cannonade was kept up wr one hour and 
SO safentes; when, havit^ had her aails and almost all her 
rnaiimg rigging out to pieces, uind one camwade disnKwiried, 
and haring recrived several ehot between wind arid water, the 
SyI]Al«dged away to repair hes datni^es. Pemeivmg^ however, 
that frmte either was unable or anwHlmg to make sail 
in pvwri^ me Sylph, as soon as she was «at of gutHdiot^ 
hove to.* 


On ^ 1st of August, at daybreak, the Sylph riiscsswed has 
late opponent, with W fore yard upon risek,- ah 0 Ot aeaensufles 
off in the north-west, which was MW |o snridarard, flw wind 
haring riufted te that qaaiter in -n sq;^l rinrinf the agj^t* 
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Soring the frigate iti this appa!renily disabled statOt the 
XMlde sail in chase ; but, on account of a severe wound m her 
nabinast and a rising Sea, the brig was oblige, ia^ed off- 
ing, to wear, which retarded heir progress. 'While the Sylph wte 
thus slowly advancing, the frig^ swayed up her fort yara, 
wotCf Bnd made all sail for tha landy bat still vvithout hoisting 
any colours. As the brig's iniunmaBt was every mi^ent ere- 
p^i^d to go over the side, as she was then making a foot and a 
mdf of water per hour from shot-hole leaks, and as the stranger 
was evidently a frigate of 14 guns of a side on her main dwk. 
Captain Dashwood felt it to be his duty to wear and stand to 
the northward ; having already sustained a loss, by the precramg 
night’s action, of one seaman killed, and one midshipman (Lionel 
Carey) and eight seamen wounded, three of them dangerously. 

Before we submit any remarks upon the alleged name rad 
force of the Sylph’s antagonist in this to her very creditable 
action, we will remte another contest in which, about a month 
afterwards, the brig was engaged almost in the same spot. 

The d&iiiftg6S the Sylph had received rendering her return to 

S )rt indispensabley Captain Dashwood was directed by Admiral 
omwalliSy under whose orders he was cruisingy to pi*oceed to 
Plymouth. Having here undeigone a complete refit, 
fiailed to rejoin the commander-m-chief off Ushant, and by the 
latter was ordered to resume her station off the north co^t of 
Spain. On the 28th of September, in the afternoon, Cape 
Pinas bearing south distant 42 leagues, the Sylph ^ased a sliip 
injhe north-west; and, although before sunset the discovery 
vH made that the stranger was a French frigate of the same 
apparent force as the one which the brig had formery enga^d 
upon this co^t, Captain Dashwood gallantly resolved to do nis 

utmost to bring her to action. . , - . • i 

* Being desirous, as before, to gain the wind of an antagonist so 
decidedly superior, the Sylph made all sail for that jmrpose ; Bnd 
the French frigate seemed equally determined to frustrate the 
attempt. At 7 h. 30 m. p. m., however, after various manceuvres. 
during which the two vessels crossed each other three tim^> wd 
exchanged, at a very short distance, as many heavy broadsides, 
&e Sylph obtained a station wieBin pistol-shot upon the fngate^ 
weather bow. A severe conflict now ensued, and continued 
Without intermission for two hours and five minutes, when the 
frigate Wore and made sail on the opposite tiwk ; ^vmg the 
Sylph with her standing and runninff rigging 

toOmt badly wounded, bu^ on^account of thei*ilflil 
manpuiv m which the brig was manoeuvred, and the unTOlnu 

3 aer in which (be frigate^s guns (admitting theft to have 
^ch as suppt^) were fought, with so triflintf alw as one 
m subtly woiftded, Mr. lionel Carey, who had been 

wounded in tiie former action. a. ^ a • tv ^ 

Tbe concluding |»SBOge of Captam Dash- 
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wiod** letter to Admiral .ComvraJlie oa the<eul^ect of thig 
second action: ^'Qaving received certain infonnatiop mace my 
return to this staticm, that the ship, which the Sviph waa 
enga^ with some time nnce, was the French frigate l^rt^mise, 
of 44 guns and 3^ men ; so I can with eqnd truth pronounce 
Ais to be the same, from the many corresponding observations 
which 1 made* She had then 20 men killed and 40 wounded, 
and was obliged to return to St-Andero to refit’l and from the 
disordered state which she was in when making I have the 
strongest reason to suppose she has now met with a similur fate, 
particularly as a numoer of lights and men were seen hanging 
ever her bows, from which I infer she must have received con* 
siderable damage ; and I think there is every probability of some 
of his majesty's frigates falling in with her, as I mdiickily parted 
with the Immortality a few hours before.” Some additional 
information is contained in the following note to a passage of 
this letter : ** The French journals of that period also stated, that 
the captain was tried by a court-martial, and condemned to be 
shot, for his conduct on that occasion ; which sentence Buona* 
parte approved, and ordered to be carried into execution.”* 

We wish it were in our power to adduce some stronger evi* 
dence than that contained in the two extracts above given, as to 
the identity of the ship twice so gallantly engaged by the %lph. 
The old Artomise, it will be recollected, was blown up at the 
battle of the Nile:t consequently this most have been a new 
ship of that name ; and, as we French had very wisely discon- 
tinued building any more 12-poonder frigates, the Artymise of 
1801 must have been a 40-gun frigate carrying 18-po'unders, Ad 
mounting in the whole at least 44 guns. Had the improbaUlity 
that such a ship would retreat from an 18-gun brig, or, in an 
action of more than two hours' continuance, do no more execu- 
tion than cut away a few ropes, send a shot through a topmast, 
and slightly wound one man, struck the compuer from the 
** Frencn journals” as forcibly as it has us, he would have 

S toted the passage entire, and have ^ven a name and a date to 
. e journal which contained so important an admission in hivour 
of the Sylph's commander and crew. Even the^ name of the 
French captain ** condemned to be shot” is not given ; and not 
only have we been unable to discover in the Monitor, or in any 
othw French paper, a sii^le paragraph calculated to throw light 
upon the subject, but, outm the many hate of French frigi^s 
occasionally before us, we have no recollection of the name of 
the Artymiae until it occurs in an English account of her destruc- 
tion in September, 1808. 

Oft i^tuming to l^mouth afler his first action, Captain 
Sashwaod wrote mi omcial account of it to Adnural Cornwallis, 
and appeara'to We made an immediate apjdication to the first 

f See voL p. 172. ^ 
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lotdof the adairalty for a po8t*coi)nni8nOQ ; to whidi appttm* 
tMadM fdtomag^ aaffc thinh^ «nry sensU^ leplywaa tniBa> 
nilied by £arl St^VinceDi: ** I have read yonr cActd 'letter 
laiith flU the atteidioa saeh a recital meiita ; hot iinttt the faeaiA 
leedre official infonnatioa of the force, and the nafo>a to arUck 


tiM ctrcnuiiyl stated in the official accotint of the second 
reacootie, very prc^ody r^noved all doubt as to the sl»p en- 
caged having been very superior ia force to the Sylph ; and on 
tae 2d of tM following November Captain Dashwood, ** for his 
meritorioua conduct in the above action^/’ was promote to post- 
rank. Tjie drat lieutenant of the Sylph, upon both these highlx 
creditable occasions, was Samuel Burgess ; but who, althot^ 
h^^y commended % Captain. Dashwood in each. f)£ his letters, 
remained a lieutenant for 15 years longer. 

Cki the 13tb of September, in the afternoon, the British 11^ 
gun ship^<eloop Lark, Actin^ommander lieutenant James John- 
stone, beiiK mose off the island of Cuba, fell in with and chased 
the Spanish privateer-schooner Esperanza, of one long 8 and two> 
4 pounders, and 45 men| which, for shelter, ran within the 
Potiillo> reefo. Lientmant Johnstone immediately despatched 
tfa«< Isuk’s yawl and cuttm*, with 16 men in each, under the 
QBde» <ff Lieatenant James Pasley, assisted by Mr. M'Cloud, 
an^bipmaD, to attempt to cut her out. At about 10 h. 30 m. 
v« M. toe two boats found the privateer at anchor, waiting the 
attack ; and, on their near approach, received a fire from her 
BmH severely wounded sevarat of the men. In spite of this, 
however^ the British boarded, and, after a short but severe conr' 
test, carried the schmner. In this well-conducted and gallant 
heat-attack, the Britidi sustained a loss of one seaman killed. 
Me. M'Cloud, and 12 seamen wounded ; vritbin two of tudf the 
party. The loss cm beard the Esperanaa was represented to 
BM»,licini 21 lulled and six vrouMed ; including^ among the 
’itiinner,tbe capt^, Josef Gallic, and all his officers. Consideiv 
ing the an^uestioiiable gallantry of this enterprise, we regret to 
■eethe name of James Padey in the list of lieutenants of the 
Iwseolday. 

On the 2l8tof July, soon after d8yUght,the island of CabtUEO 
heaciMooilleeast distent six or seven foagues, the Botisk hireci 
hriig ]nuiqr» mounting foorfem 12-po«mcMr cairenadee and two 
loi^ ttxes, with a crew of 64 men ancClK^, commanded Im 
Lieutenant William Wocldridge, foil in witir a Spanish muHit 
war xebec; (ff 22 guns; which at 7 a. 1(. hailed the Podey uid 
derired her to sold her boat cm. board. The w]^ to tte (tas a 
hMiAnde witan pirt^thoiffiatenee; and the Pefficy centimied 
tte>ii%nge: hot Hqperier cf^xment until 8h. when the 
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jakee csMcd li«r fire^ia^ taking adviDtage of th« tala wkicb 
bad followed the li^vy palled amcim wtth> her aweeja. 

The Pasky used her 8weeni,.bot the xebee mmae aaore awem 
an^ more mai. oatpaUea 4ke British and before nigm 
reached the island of Ivica. In this very creditable afGur to the 
Pasley, the latter had one seaman killed and two wounded. 

In a few months afterwards an opportunity occurred in which 
Lieutenant Wooldrid^ was more succes^aly^^h the 28th of 
October^ Cape de Gata bearing west- n ee tB^wcs t distant 20 
leagues, the Pasley fell in with and was chased by the Spanish 
privateer polacie>ship Viigen-del-Rosario, of 10 guns (piereed 
for 20), eight of them long 12, and two long 24, pounders, with 
a crew of 94 men. Being to windward, the nosano soon neared 
the Pasley, and an animated engagement commenced. After 
the action had continued about an hour, the Pasley, having had 
her gaff and most of the stays and main rising shot away, 
found her opponent’s guns, upon the whole, mud too heavy. 
As the readiest mode to reduce this inequality, the Pasley raa 
athwart the hawse of the Rosario, and lashed the latter’s how^ 
sprit to her own capstan. The British crew, in an. instant, wem 
on the Spanish ship’s decks ; and, after a sangirinaro hand-to» 
hand struggle of about 16 minutes’ duration, carried the Rosario* 

The Piwey’s loss amounted to her gunner, Mr. James Pod^ 
and two seamen killed, her commander (shot through the lelk 
shoulder), master (Ambrose lions, mortally), first mate (Qeoi»e 
Davie), and five seamen wounded. The loss on board ^ 
priviteer was very severe : it consisted of her first and second 
captains, second lieutenant, two prizcHnasteis, the gunner, 
and 15 seamen killed, and 13 officers and seamen wounded* 
Considering the great disparity of force between the two vessels, 
this must be pronounced a very gallant afiair on the part of the 
Pasley; and the judgment, promptitude, and valour, displayed 
by Lieutenant Wooldridge oa the occasion, gainedhw not my 
the just applaush of his superiors, but tbid ta wluca.be had a» 
equal claim, the rank of conunander. 


COLQSIAL EXPESinOItS. — ^WSST ISIOSS. 

Ths: zopture betweea England and Denmark, and Bwedaii 
was soon followed by the sdzure of the colonies of the latter bf 
the former. On the 20th of March the Swedish island of St- 
Bartholomew surrendered by capitulation to a British naval 
and military focce^ undes Rear-admind John Ihotoss Dilckworth 
and Sienteimnt'gmisral Trigge. On the 24th the Swedish 
islaad (ff.Stp]fwtin; oa the 29tb the Dwush iilaads of St- 
Thomas, S&dohok and th«r dependhaeicB; aad, mi the 3ist 
the Danidi mland of Santa-Cruz, all accepted the game tenna as 
St.pBartfcudaBiew. Che Ike Ifith ef jkprt ike garri^ 
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evaciiated tbe Dutch island ■of Sih’Eustt^; which^ inth An 
ii^d olT Saba, waaa^en poasession of by Ae SO^irn dup 
«nab, Captain John Perkins, and a small detachment o^troopa 
tinder Colonel Blunt, of the third regiment of Buffs. . t 

COAST OF ATBICA. 

% ^ * 

^ soon a# the British goremment became apprised of that 
article in the treaty of Badajos, by which Portugal agreed to 
exclude British shipping from her ports, a force was sent to 
occupy Ae island of Madeira. On the 23d of July a sqrmdron 
anchored in Ae bay of Funchal, and a detachment or troops 
under Colonel Clinton landed and took possession, wiAout 
resistance, of the two forts which command the anchorage. 

These prompt measures, on the part of England, induced Ae 
prince-regent to use his most strenuous endeavours to prevent 
^ First Consul of France, who would not acknowledge himself a 
party to Ae treaty wiA Spain, from overrunning Portugal wiA 
Ae powerful army which, under General Lederc, Buonaparte’s 
brother-in-law, was already upon Ae frontiers. Before, how- 
ever, matters became ripe enough for action, England and 
France had commenced Ae negdiations which enc^ in Ae 
treaty of Amiens ; and, on the 29A of September, a treaty of 
peace was signed at Madrid between France and Portugal ; by 
Ae fourth article of which the latter ceded to France all that 
part of Portuguese Guiana (nearly equal in extent to the whole 
of French Guiana), which extends to Ae Carapanatuba, a 
rilrer that flows into Ae Amazon at some distancq above Fort 
Macussa. 


BAST INDIES. 

On the 2lst of June Ae Dutch island of Tprnate, after an 
obstinate renstance of 52 days, surrendered by capitulation to 
the miliary and naval forces of the honourable Eu''* India 
cotepimy, under Ae respective commands of Colonel Burr and 
CMtain Hayes. 

•Opon the same principle, am' believe, that induced Aem to 
occupy Ae island of Madeira, the British government plac^ 
garris^s in all Ae coIobms or foctories of Portugal, in the ]l&t 
Inihes,' except Macao. 

F:qAQB nBTWnElf<nNOI.AN]> AND nlANOBi > • 

^On the 1st of O^ber yns ngned in Xfittdofijby Inrd 
Bawkesbury, Ae .secretary of state for foreign affairs, the 
part*of Great and by tetizen Louis-GuiUaume Otfav 

commissary for Ae exchange of Fiiench prismietB in fingfamd^ on. 
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the pu¥of France, jplfi^itihiary iriides of p^e beiwedi the two 
cotioBa. On the lOth, the ratificatione dpiy exchangeiA ; 
•ad, dft the 12 th. hie Biitaimic Majesty itsned ^la prbelaraatlon, 
ordering a oesMnrai Of vbm by sea and land. Acoordbg to Ae 
preliminary articles, five months from the date of the exchange 
of ratifications was the longest period during which hostilities 
could legally exist in the most di^nt part of the^lobe. 

In'oobseqneime of the ptoelamarion, the BriOln blockading 
squadrons retired from the opposite coast; at which time, how^ 
erer, the French ports wefn all alive. In them ships were 
getting ready, and troops embarking, for an expedition to St.> 
Domu^; where the blacks ware in open rebeluon against the 
whites. The Dutch and Spanish ports began also to exhibit an 
unusual activity. England, therefore, with a becoming forecast^ 
debyed awhile disarming her ships. 

As any treaty of peace to widen England is a party, is neces- 
sarily made up, in a great degree, of colonial cessions, this 
appears the proper head of the work under which to offer the 
few remarks we have to make on the subject. And, although 
the definitive treaty between all the belligerents was not finally 
concluded until the 25th of March, 1802, at Amiens, we shall at 
once state what change it effected, more particularly in the 
cohmid property of the different powers. 

Let us first briefly advert to ue stipulations which affected 
the European territory of the Mveral oelligerents. France got 
back the small islands of Saint-Mareouf. Portugal was to 
remain as before the war, except as to the province which, by 
the treaty olLBadaios, she had ceded to Sran.* The repubhe 
of the Seven Islands was acknowledged. Egypt and the other 
territories of the Sublime Porte were to be retained in their 
integrity as before the war. For this article there would have 
been no occasion, had the British government known, as well as 
Buonaparte did, the issue tlm Egyptian campdgn. The 
islands of Malta, Gosa, and Gomino were to be xestom to the 
orde»>'Qf StwJoim of Jerusalem as bcfme the war; and the 
British troops were to evacuate those islands wtthin three modhs 
after the exchange of the ratification. The Ficench tRxqis were 
to evacuate Naples and the Roman territory; and the British 
troops,, in like manner, were to evacuate Porto-Perrajo, as well 
aslUtlie idandsaid forts whidi theymi^toccfapyhiueMedl- 
terran^ or Adriatic. The colonies now demand our attantiMi. 

* VOBTH AHBBIOA. 

' » 

Ebgbmd hid* tifoen ftom France the vatutible fishery idanda 
of SaS^Piane and Ifiquelon: but Frimoe^ by the treaty of 
Anaaus, fp}Mhem restored to her. ^ 


‘ * Sea p. 111. * 
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• ‘VEST iNvns. 

Bag^tad had teleea 6oai BoUud aU herposaelBMOscKoe^ 
!D«tii& <3aiaiia,«nd gavs ihen all bade to bar. Ftom Spaia 
dwlMdtakea Trinidad; aad Bn enap a rte, as a dadawd yuadi'- 
CMaHtoSpaia for haviag made peace arith Portugal aimiit Us 
privity, alfowed Ei«laad to uetak that fiae sdaad.-^ Foitogal 
to for benefited by me treaty of Aaiiena, that the beatodarymie 
iMtween the (noQuianas was Uoaght neunr to its ancient 

Knit, than it was by the treaty w&ch brnfoare had joat before 
reduced her to sign with France id, Madrid. Denmadk had 1oa<^ 
now regained her riireektende. Sweden, also, got l»^St/> 
Bartoolemew. Fiance had lost aE her sugar idands H^t 
43uadeioape and its dependencies, and got twin all leitored ' 
to her. 

t COAST 07 A7UCA. 

Holland had lost the Cape of Good Hope, bat got that Im- 
portant settlement restored to her. To Portugal, Madeira was 
of course restored ; and France got back Gor6e. 

EAST INDIES. ^ ' 

Holland had lost Malacca andihe islands of Amboyna, Banda, 
and Ternate ; also Trincomd^ and the remaining Dutch settle- 
mmts in the island of Ceylon. The latter wer^totained iw 
Grret iUtaia ; bat all the former were restored to Hollano. 
Spain’s East-Indian territories bad remained unmwsted ; and' 
swdi of Portugal’s, as had been recently garrisoned, ^e restored. 
Denmark still held Trenquebar. France had lost Ton^cherry, . 
Chimdereagore, and other settlements up the Ganges; also 
Fonl-Point on the island of Madagasew. The whole of these 
were restored to her by the treaty of Amiens. 

W^tever grounds politicians might have for aognring, ftom 
rim terms-of ms solemn oompact, ftvhorirUVed'peato, certaia.it 
is, that the aetivity wbkh rei^d on the ocean, ata activity saueh 
greater than any which had been vritnessei daring the lasttwo 
.w three yean of the war, gave^ to the treaty the air of a truc^ 
fwstntyeimcm of arms, in wneheach of the ^igerents^lome of 
. vritom sjgn^ 'k for op other pnrpose, wn striving to 
advantffieons position, to order, when the tocria Should agMn 
sonnd,^ be i^y ' for the recommancemeot of hpiUI^. 
French, Dutch, and Spanish fleets wbre prepi^tiupiigtlo sea ; 
and F" gli«h fleets, to Iblbw them and watch omr motidhs : who, 
4hen cotdfl ^pnbt idthofi^ the wax saali tf lh« 

treaty cimiflndiag tost htoi eeareely eoolM, I nf^^ 

OQ the eve of banting forth? 



STATE OP THE BRITISH NAVY. 


Thb difference in the totab, between the abstract for Ais 
year*and that for the last, is too slight to need any observation. 
The casaalty>lilt of the French navy contains few important 
los6e8.t That of the Spanish navy, with the exception of the 
Oamo, is filled with the issue of one unfortunate lenorntre.:!: 
The Dutch na^, having lain quietly in TOrt, ran no risk cn 
suffering an^^minution in its numbers. The loss sustained by 
the Danish geavy w^ of trifling amount; and, considered in a 
national poini of view, was far overbalanced by the reimwn 
which^.the' Danes acquired on the occasion.§ The British 
casualty-Dj^t is distinguishable from any that have prec^eded it, 
except that connected with Abstract No. 3, for the number d 
its captures ; among which, as a very rare occurrence, appear 
two line^f-battle sfaips.j| 

The number of commissioned officers and masters, belongkig 
to thd British navy at the commencement of the year 1802, was, 

. ^ Admirals 45 

Vice^dmirals. .... 38 


,|teav-admiral8 

PosUcaptains 


superannuated 30 


• Commanders, or sloop^ptains 
^ujhteiwiipi . ■ . 


[iUjliteiwiipi 


.'•i • . 


ed as comms. 


* Sse kpptiriRi, Atmofll AlMtiaet Mb* 1(K 

i See Appendix; Mb. la. 

OQB AppeunnSa sw* 

See Appendix, Ne. Id. 
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^ liibaber bf ielo^bn seSid mtiHdto voted ^fordie serncc^ol^ilte 
130,000 for 'ibe*6tei^'6Ve nioftrte^tln, 88,000 foi^oas 
liin^ iadntb, and 70.00(^fiilr tlte‘fbitMiinia^ sereurtotuff mdndift* 

' AlAbtigh, in re&tcneb tb ibe afi^tmOt mii[ie£atel 3 fi pmeding 
ityibeaDstract for 1802 Oflfera nothing worthy of ranadc, ye^ 
«8 caning the 'nekt in aaccesnon after the dote of a’ war, 4t 
,«^ntains * variety of matter for consideration. • The first oin> 
cumstance that strikes a reader ctmversant with the suhjeet is, 
the important variation between the numerical graadrtotau, both 
line and general, of Abstract No. 10, and of the Statement 
and Distnbution of the Naval Britidi Force,” as given in'Sted’s 
h‘st for February, 1802. The Abstract’s line^otal, ^with the 
addition of the two ships remarked upon in the asterii^ note be- 
longing to it, is 191, Steel’s 198; the Abstract’s general total, 
with the addition just noticed, 783, Steel’s 803. Of Sted’s 
line-of-battle number, nine will be found in class q, and one in 
class u; thus reducing it to 188. But Sted has anticipated 
the breaking up of the Warspite 74, Captivity and Eagle 64’s, 
and Panther w ; which again augments his number to 192. 
If fifom the latter be deducted the Prince-Edward, a ship he 
classes as a 60 instead of a 60, we have 191]^which, with the 
conectkm in the note dready referred to, is the pmise number 
in the Abstract. Having thus explained the difference that 
exists between the line-total in the Abstract, and that in Sted’s 
February list, we shall have very little difficultyiin approxima- 
tinir the two under-line totals ; one of which is ^92, me other 
6CS. If we deduct from the latter, four fire-vessdi^ four river- 
ba^es, and four or five transport-tenders and other small-craft, 
whmh, for reasons already given, are exduded from the fbrmer,f 
"the numbers will be equal. 

A test yet remains, more authruitdive than Sted, the offidd 
list or roaster of the British navy for the 1st of January, 1802. 
There the line-totd is 180, the undev-Iine totd 666, and the 
grand-totd 846. It seldom happens that the official register 
takes any notice of the artnien en f^e, or reduced ships : con- 
fKqnently, they remain, list after list, among their full-armed 
class-mates. If, then, we deduct, as was done injhe craiparison 
with Steel, the nine ships at q, and the one at u, we oring the 
offidd Il^e-totd to,170. Four line-of-battle ships appear among 
the ^^d "shipdgged doops;”! two among, toe "prison- 
one among me ^^hospitaMrips;’^ se'^ among the 
**ieodviBgHship8;”T and there were seven others whim, d- 
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180& ABVSEV OF ABsmcts. 1^ 

though ilk omrvic^iioinoflf fipco 13(]|0» wore xiot tegietore^ 
at tho'data Of tho ahetrootr* Sere, at qncei i» t))e namW re* 
quired. With respect to tbe undeNiae totals, we have iqerhlw 
to deduct from (he 666, 4110 67 *' faoy& lighters, and trensports,^ 
and the 10 "huUu,” and we hare 688, a number whic^ is &ar 
below the abstract nnmber. This tri&ing difference is to ba 
found, if we could stay to trace it, among me small-crtit, several 
of which are kcbidea in the abstract, and not registered in the 
official list ; wbile others, as fire-vessels, river^baiges, ** barge* 
magaeine," ''latteenreettee,” &c., that assist to swell the latter, 
are not to be found in the former. 

Having thus established the general correctness of the nu* 
merical totals of Abstract No. 10, and through it, we hop^ of 
its nine tabular predecessors, we will, after premi^g that, 
should atty doubt arise respecting the proper classification of a 
ship, a reference to the notes (which, in fact, are the key to the 
abstracts) may clear up (he point, proceed to draw aslignt com- 
parison between the first and last abstracts, the two between 
which an eight years' war had intervened. In doing this we 
shall confine ourselves to the line-totals, and even then, to ^ 
cruising totals only. According to the Ijitter, the numerical in- 
crease is 13 ships ; but the most decided improvement is dis- 
coverable in the relative tonnages. For instance, the 1 13^ shins 
in No. 1 measured upon an average 1646 tons ; while in the 
126 ships iwfNo. 10 measure 1740 tons. The accession of the 
five ships at *9, C, and 6, and of 26 out of the 30 at K, L., 
and M, have chiefly contributed to this important augmen- 
tation. 

The nianber of line-of-battle ships, added to the British navy 
from the navies of foreign powers, were, French 27, Dutch 17, 
Spmish 5, and Danish 1; total a number that, besides 
bmng consideiably short of what Steel and other writers have 
recorded, contains a laigwr proportion of ineSecrive ships than 
they (dlow, as the following statement will show; 
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Remaining, of ships) captured in the wkr of 1795 90 16 

Reduced by the “ Converted * column 5 

Captu: 


In AhstnUtt Noi 10 
No. I 


4 

90 


</apture(Vac « 

Sold or ts^n pieces • ••SaMaSS.M ••••<• *4*^’** ******** ****** 

Whole Wlbie mpt of ^Uue captured u^thp war of 1799.,. 9 

'*''4^flUhn, Mosan ([ktte' Holstein}, De-Bujrtw, j^naM wl and. 

t See Appendix, No. 17. * 



KM STATE 07 TOE BKCHBR KAVY.— ^UlIEia, &C. |MS( 

'1fa»]iao«M)attle loss, the S^tiah mry cntlaiiied n tbe 
^MBWWHV amounts to 20afaipss'iif bo ftsraxtbaaUmo- 
t&ffirtha were wrecked aod acddeutaUy bor^* 

It ioHnukl^at the termination of a war^ to edibit» by a few 
tigSMtea, the relatire gains and losses of the parties that had hem 
engaged in it Accordin^^, in DecemW^ 1801, a ealtiBet 
inhiister Mid before the Bnti^ parliament a statement mrparess* 
iw that, when the war commenced, the British navy consisted 
of 135, and, when it ended, of 202 ships of the line. ^ Bat fet 
the concurrent testimony of several reporters, one n%hf sup- 
pose the former number to contain a typographical error, in the 
transposition of the 3 and 6. We have shown, in its proper 
^ce, the accuracy of the number 153, which appears m the 
£ne column of the first annual abstract and have just doim 
the same, in the fullest manner, respecting the number 191, in 
Abstract No. IO 4 The number, which comes nearest to the 
minister’s number, is to be found in Steel’s list for November, 
1801 : it wants but two of the amount. Admitting the minieter 
to have collected 200 of his 202 line*of-battle ships from Steel’s 
list (it is evident he did not get them from the official list), 
whence did he obtain the number 35, for the whole of the line- 
of-battle ships possess^ by France at the dose of the vear 
1801 ? At the commencement of the year 1803, we shall snow, 
in the clearest manner, that this number scarcely covers half of 
the line-of-battle ships which must have belonged to France at 
the peace of Amiens ; and it already has appearec^ that, instead 
of 202 ships of the line, 126, or, including those building, 
148, § was the proper number to be confronted with the Frenw 
number. 


t AHEBICA AND TBS BABBABY STATES. 

Although this was a year of peace between England and the 
other great powers, there were still some naval operations of a 
warlike character going on, a summary of which may serve, if 
to do no more, to keep alive the interest in such matters until, 
by the general clash of arms throughout Europe, the annalist 
is again called upon to record events of magnitude and finpor- 
tanccu •' 

It is too well known to he creditable to them, that the formi 
dable (^iristian powers -^f Europe have long paid a tribute, 
dtber in spedAor kind, to the regencies of Algiers, Tripoli, and 
Tunis, to induce these merciless freebooten to abstiun from mo- 
lesting the commerce of the former; fix>m making prizes of their 
/ ^ 
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f See note * to that absttact, and Uie same note to Abstract No, 2, voL i » 
ppwm401, 

t St^ note * to that abstract, in the Appendix of ibis volumes 
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fSOSS, TBiBtnn&iO'A^snDU^ ysi 

teMdb> Mdt alaDM of tiiea> mi^ 4 •’Sho.ViiMi-StatM of 
Awatka* lutMtig' a conmdeMU*. SfeditomaBn oMaiBfi t w r 9l 
stake, found it waaa >t» folkwr the eumpfe of ike elder and 
ricber states of Eargnok It is difficidt to sajr boir asiidi tb» 
sop to tbe tkiee>]M8aed motster annoalijr' cost, the AmencMi le- 
puokc ; but, nt articlea of meiebaadise, timber, eannoB, cordage, 
monejr, and now and tlieni a fripte or ecwvetteaunned and 
equipped Hot war, we should conum that the Umted States did 
not less to the three regencies than from 100^000 to 160,000 
doll^ per annum. 

In the month <d October^, 1800, tbe United States' 8^un 
frigate Oeorge-Wastdogtoi^ ‘Captain William Bainbridge, was 
lying at an anchor in tm rood in' Algiers. The dey considered 
this as a fine opportunity to get the presents, which he, as well 
as the heads of the other regencies, annually made to grand 
seignior, conveyed to Constantinople. The demand for the 
American frigate to be sent upon this mission was formally made, 
and reluctantly complied with. Laden with presents to the 
amount of a million and a half of dollars, encumbered with 100 
Turks as passengers, and degraded by carrying tbe flag of 
Algiers at her main toj^allantmast-head, the Qeoige*Wadiingtea 
saued for and arrived at Constantinople. Having there disem* 
bf^ed her live and dead lumber, the American frigate sailed 
upon her return, and on the 21st of January 1801, re-anchored 
at Algiers. 

The disgraceful use to which an American frigate had thus 
been put ** aeeply affected,” to use tbe words of Mr. President 
Jefferson, the sensibility, not only of tbe president, but of tbe 
people of the United States.” The indignity” w^ certainly 
calculated to do all this ; but we cannot any where discover that 
the Washington was sent ** by force” upon her extraordinary aw^ 
humiliating mission. We think that both ^ptain Bainbridge 
and the American ccmsul, Mr. Richard O’Brien, made out but a . 
poor case to substantiate that fret. 

Whatever feelmgs the submission of these gentlemen may 
have excited in their own country, its effect was a very rmtoral 
one in AleierB and the two neighbouring regencies : tiuw became 
more loud and exorbitant than ever in their demands for money 
and pntsoitB. Algiers, however, was {^ially appeased by the 
seasonaMe arrival of a ship firom America with me arrears of the 
subsidy due to her. But, jealous of the favours shown to the 
Bey or Almen^ the Bashaw of Tripoli became very entrageons 
In some of his conferences with the American consuL the 
hasb^ says, ** There is no natioe 1 wish to be at peace with 
more tbap yours; Iwit all nations pay m^ and so most tbe 
Ameriicaas.”--— "C^plioients, although aceeptable, are of veiy 
littie value; and. tbeheada of the Barbary States know .their 
foieods by the value of the presents that tlugr receive finoa 
them,” To give a pcactical proof of hb estimation of coiqpG- 
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caatarft^ flSjgitftffof tbe lAlited^StatiM /n'fiSot of the ooasvii'sl 
horns tvbsent down; theeiMosMU^iaode, trfth these somiiiai^t^l 
gentleofeiKof promulgating a dsolaiBtioa of sMor. ' ‘ t 

lfctttb>he behbdhand \rith‘his twohrodmr spoUatoratoths < 
weslwSid^Ihe Bey of Tunis made nse of a somewhat It^dicroos''*^ 
prMext’ibr levyii^ a eontiibudon upon lus ** ftiends.’* On the < 
night of ^e 18th of Jude a fire brose out in the palsce, and'in 
its ptogresB consumed 50,000 standsof aims. On the 2<^ the 
iUnerioan consul, Mr. William Eaton, haring been snmnMned to 
the Bey’s presence, was told that to government must< supply 
10,000 stands of arms. 1 have,’^y8 the Bey, ** profiortioned 

my loss among my firiends, and this fans to yon to inmisb. Tell 
your government to send them without delay.” The consul 
made a very proper reply ; and, upon the whole conducted him- 
self with becoming,ana, as the result proved, successful firmness. 

Expecting fimn the tenour of the consular commuiucations 
from Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, that a rupture with one w 
more of them wo^ shortly take place, the ^vemment of the 
United States, since the latter end of May, nad despatched to 
the Mediterranean a squadron of three frigates and a sleep or 
two, just half the force then in commission, under the oidets^of 
Col^odore Dale; which squadron also carried out presents 
to a .tolenibly large amount, for such of the regencies as yet 
remained at peace. 

Od the 2d of July G>mmodore Dale, with the 44-gun frirates 
Pre^mit and Philadelphia, 32-gun frigate Essex, and the brig- 
sloop Enterprise, anchored in the bay of Gibraltar; where were 
also lying, having cmne in to get a supply of water, a Tripoli- 
tan snip of war. With the high admiral’s flagon board, canying 
^ guns, 9 and 6 pounders, and 260 men, and a brig of 16 guns, 
o*poundei8^ and 160 men. The commanders of mese vessels, 
.who were now performing quarantine, pretended not to know 
that their government had declared war aeunst the United 
States; but Commodore Dale became assured of the fact from 
a communication with the shore. He soon afterwards made sail 


fm the coast of Barbary, and in the course of the month shewed 
his squadron ofi* Algiers, Tunis, igMl Tripoli in succession. The 
two first of these regencies appear to have lowered their tone a 
little on this rather unei^peeted visit With Tripoli, however, 
no' arrangement was effected, and the war wrnit mu After re- 
maining off Tripoli about 18 days, Commodore Dale stood along 
tile coast to the westward as far as the island of Pidussa, then 
steered for Malta to get a supply of water; and on the, 16th 
came to an anchor in ^ harbour of Valetta. . 

•ttlfithe 1st of Augimt the United States’ schooner Enterprise, 
of 14 longfl-pounders and 90 men, commanded by Lieutenant 
Andrew Serrett, being on her way to jmi CoBomMora Dale at 
MajtBy and not for nw that island, fell in with a Tripoflten 
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po}acre4lvjp»<tf (iw>babIy 4 i) 0 imdeN^ and U jl doubt* 

M if 6 ome<iirete not lumiiiX^aiMlSOiiteDi cMtendod b^Eaia* 
Slahomet Sotut An^detion iBuoittately onuBbeiioed wHhm 
j^l-sbot, and continaed'forneariy two hoats^ adien'tbe Trt|w* 
UtanicokmiawerBetAersbotaway arstrndb Elated with thoir 
viotoiyy tiie Ametioan caew gave three cheeta^ and quitted their 
guns. In an instant the conair rehmsted her flagi im renewed 
the action with ledoidiled vigour> the Tripcditana brandidung 
th^ eabtes, and eeeimi^ desirous to board the Enterprise. The 
crew of the latter, howevei^ having floaai ba(^ to uieir guns, 
jMured into their opponent soJleBtnictive a fire, that the barba«> 
nans unequivocally hauled rn^vn their colours, lieutenant 
Sterrett now ordered the dirsair under hie lee quarter, and kept 
his mm at their g^. the Tripolitan vessel, toe instant 
she got to toe station to which she had bem ordered, poured 
another Inoadside into toe Enterprise, and, hensting the red or 
bloody flag, made an attempt to roard. The Americans were 
now most justly incensed against toe Mahomedans; and the 
Enterprise, obtaining a raking position, brought down toe corsair's 
mizenmash and weO riddled her hull. Seeing what was now 
likely to be his fate, toe Tripolitan captain implored for quarter ; 
and ending in a supplicating manner over the waist-barricade 
of his vessel, threw nis colours into toe sea, as toe surest indi'* 
cation of his sincerity. The Enterprise immediately ceased her 
fire ; and thus ended an action which had lasted just three hours. 

As a proof no less of the utter incompetency of the Tripoli* 
tans as meiMf-war’s men, as of the skill to which the Ameri* 
ems had already arrived in the use of their guns, the Enterprise 
did not have a man hurt, and received very uttle damage in hull 
or riggii^; while toe corsair was greatly shattered in her hull 
and two remaining masts, and sustained, out of her 80 men in ^ 
crew, a loss of 20 killed and 30 wounded^ including among toe ‘ 
latter her captain and first lieutenant. 

Agreeably to the instructions he had received, Lieu^ant 
Sterrett ordered toe guns, swords, {ustols, and Mnmunition of 
his prise, to bo tiirown overboard, and both her masts to be cut 
away by the beard. A spar was then raised to serve tat a iniut, 
and an old tattered sail hung to it as a flag. In this condition 
the corsair was sent to Tripoli ; and it is related toa^ on her 
arrival there, the bashaw marked his indigtmtion by ordering toe 
wounded captain to be paraded through toe streets mounted 
upon an ass, and then to receive 600 bastinadoes. This was 
a fine reward, certainly, for having held out, against a very 
superioj^ antagonist, until nearly two-thirds of his crew were 
killed or disabled. 

On toe 2l8t of August Commodme Dale put to sea from 
Malta with his squadron, and on toe 30to captured a Greek ship 
fixHn Smyrna boi^ to Tripoli, having on board one officer and 
20 soldiers, 14 merchants, and some women and children, 9 II 
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_ G(»iude^<UB«8tn4of>pocha»»toQf^^^ 
with the btqp iat aomm AtQccicAin irhem his maaem 
hud UJUB» the comokodore'ptQCMdedftraiKhttoTBp^ asd, 
amvii^ on the port the 3d of September^ seat on ahorn n 
ntemage to that efiech The bejr said ne would not give tme 
American f<Hr all the aoldien ; that only eight the mer e han th 
erete his subjects; and that he caiea very little, abaat any of 
^em* He at length, however, agreed to ^e three Americans 
iiac the 21 soldiers, and three more for the eight merchants. 
With this the Americamiroininodore was obliged to be satisfied. 
Soon afterwards, finding his crew getting very richly and his 
msvisions very short. Commodore Hwe rased the blockade of 
»poli, and steered for Gibraltar. During the winter months 
the American squadron visited Tripoli omy occasbnal^. In 
March, 1802, havii^ had all their arrears of presents paid up, 
the r^encies of Algiers and Tunis became satisfied with 
United States. Nothing, however, during the whole of this 
year, appears to have been done against Tripoli, although the 
cruisers of that regency were capturing American vessels where* 
ever they could find them. • 


UBSSCH EXPEDITION TO ST.-DOMINGO. 

We have already noticed the bustle of preparation going on 
in the continental ports, just when a treaty of peace had ap- 
parently set fleets and armies to at least a temporary rest. An 
expedition to the island of Saint-Domingo was the plan in agi- 
tanon. Previously to any account of occurrences on the shores 
of thatill>&ted island, we vrill bestow a glance upon toe changes 
which the preceding two or three years had efiected in a colony 
that, when France owned it, was the most profitable of any in 
toe West Indies. 

Buonaparte, as soon as he had got himself plac^ at toe head 
of toe French government, sent out to Saint-Domingo an arr£t6, 
oontaining toe programme of a constitution for the government of 
the island; an^ by way of giltong toe pill, be appointed t^ 
black General Touamuntp-Louverture, Commander-in- 
chief of the colonial army ; of which, owing to the unhealtoy 
state of toe island and tjre impossibility of semling ont reinfcvce- 
mente, a very smatt p<»uon were natives of France. Before the 
dose of toe year 179& Toussaint possessedhimself of the Spanish 
part of the island, including the dty of Santo-Domii^oi Shortly 
afterwaids tins gifted negro ^w up, and finally got ^O}^, the 
plan of a colonial constitution, in which be naiped himself 
governor of toe island and president for life, with toe right of 
appointing bis successor* Toussaint probably wodd not have 
vestured to take so bold a step, bad he bees aware tost toe 
waaso msr its dose: he knew that, while it coatinned, he 
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8bfinIdbaTOtl»«tQWctk»ofllte]^^ 

the latter woald nwiwolflioieof Filttce fcMatiMWMetiagmy 

troops to lecaptoie tlMsiriaad, or horn. otLor win moteetu^ um 

Aa negotialiim b^wem Rratwe had 
' asamtied a feinoaiable apftettaace^ tlie e*-pw>pn«4^ m _ 

in Saui1>*Doiiui>go^ etreng^thened by the wnw body of rrencM 
merchaats^ who keenly feU the loss of so fair a portion of their 
trade, applied to the firstKsonsnl to send out an army and r^ke 
the islai^. The nation at large seeMid to have but one fedirw 
on die snlnect ; and Biu»apaite, in despte, as he nad bimselt 
declared, of Us better }ttdgment,* gave orders to equip 
pedition suitable to the magnitude of the undertakiiffi. Ine 
army was to be composed of 21,200 men, under General Leclerc j 
and the fleet to convey them to the Antilles was to consnt ot 
sail of the line, and nearly an equal number of frigates, stup ed 
brig corvettes, and flute-transports, under the command of Vice- 
admiral Villaret-Joyeuse. , , i. 

On the 14th of December, 1801, after a long delay by 


trdry windsy a fleet composed of 10 French sail ot the line, under 
the commander-in-chiei> and of five Spanish, under Vic^dmiral 
Gravina, accompanied by six IWgates, four smaller 

vessels, and two transports, containing altogmcr 7000 men, s^ 
sail from the road of Brest. On the mormng of the 17tn, on 
Belle-Isle, one French sail of the line, one frigate, one corvette^ 
and one flfite, with 900 men on board, joined from Lone^; and 
a squadron from Rochefort, under Rear-admiral La xuuche* 
Tr6ville, consisting of six sail of the line, six Agates, tw 
corvettes, and two despatch-vea^ls, and having on 
men, was expected to join, but did not until the combined fleet,, 
on the 29th of January, 1802, reached Cape Samana on the 
island of its destination. One 74, the Duquesne, and one 
frigate, the Corn6lie, having on board 700 men between them, 
had parted company j which left 10,600 as the number of men 
to be disembarked from the first division of the fleet 
The following were the dispositions for landing the 
1000, under General Kerverscau, at Santo-Domingo; 3000, 
under General Boudet, at Port-au-Prince ; 2600, under General 
Roebambeau, in Mancenille bay, to attack Fort-Dauphm, and, 
on carrying it, te proceed to the mole Saint^Nicdw, there to M 
ioined oy 4000 men under Gfenerri Hardy. ® snipe 

were proceeding to their assigned points of debarkation, two 
other French squadrons arrived at the rendezvous : one from 
Toolpn, of four sail of the fine and one frigate, imdw Rear- 
admiral Ganteaume, with 2300 men; the other fixra Cadiz, of 
three sail of the line and three frigates, under 
Lmois, with 1500 men on board. In the mean time, the 10,6UU 


• See (yMeSitfs NspoKou in Exile^ vah »•> p* 



fbaKce and SAnrp>D<HiiiNGb. ' 1802. 

Er6ii^‘1^idlCliad arrived in the first dirisitoy hy mtr^he 
and by force, had effected thrir landi^. 

It ia ilmgn to these pa^ to enter tipori riie det^s of the 
militaiy operations which, alwr a brave and protracted resistance 
on the jpiiirt of the indigenes, led to thor dis^rrion or surrender ; 
but Oven this did not take place until the remaining 6900 of the* 
21^200 French troops ordered upon the expedition arrived at the 
island. The black chief, who had exhibited so many traits of 
moderation and generalship, after capitulating and bemgallowed 
to return to his home, was suddenly arrested and conveyed on 
board the H£ros 74, lying off Gonaives. On being brought on 
boUnf the French ship, this extraordinary man is said to have 
uttered these words: En me renversant, on n’a abattu que le 
tionc de Tarbre de la liberte des noirs, il repoussera par les 
lacines parcequ’elles sont profondes et nombreuses.” 

Having been thus ill^;ally dragged on board the H4ros, Tous- 
saint was most inhumanly, and contrary to all the assurances 
held out to him by General Leclerc, transported to France, to 
end his days in a prison. He was shut up in Fort de Joux, and 
died six months afterwards in rather a nwsterious way. On this 
subject ^e following appears in a work of considerable notoriety : 

I mentioned ToussainteLouverture, and observed that, amongst 
other calumnies, some of his (Buonaparte’s) enemies had asserted 
that he had caused him to be pot to death privately in prison. 
* It d^ not deserve an answer,* replied Napo]6on; *what pos« 
sible interest could 1 have in putting a negro to death after he 
j^d arrived in Fiance ? Had he died in St.-Domingo, then 
indeed something might have been suspected, but, after he had 
safely landed in rrace, what object could have been in 

^ Whatever, in reality, was the mode by which Toussaint ended 
his days, the act of foicibjy withdrawing him from Saint-Do- 
mingo, after he had honouiAly capitulated, proved in the end as 
impolitic as it was cruel. Several enterprismg black chiefs still 
remained on the island: Clerveaux, Christophe, Paul-Louvertuie 
(nephew to Toussaint), and Dessalines ; and who, with the whole 
of tneir countrymen, were exasperated at th» treachery which had 
deprived them of their gallant leadm. Part of the French troops 
were sent away to aid in subduing the revolted negroes at Gua- 
deloupe; and, among the> remainder, as the summer advanced, 
the yellow fever made dreadful ravages. 

About the middle of August accounts reached Saint^Domingo, 
of the success of the Frenim at Guadeloupe, and that slavery, in 
all its horrors, had been re-established in the colony. This pews 
spread like wildfire among the negroes at the first-named ishuid, 
and operating upon minds already smarting under their own 
wrongs, determined them to revolt. The first eruption broke out 


* O’Meaia’s^apoltea in ExQe, vol. ii., p. 198. 
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aliOQt mt 441 t of S^i^ber. Tba 4e|^ of Gon^lLecletc 
of tKe Kver, oa theSS^sPt ^oj^oei• ** csoii%re4 on C^ecal Ro- 
cbastl^eaii copa0iuui4 of toe Fjoencb fi>icos on the islitnd ; but 
all Ae of ibot^ ^Iv directed u tbev wei8> end although 
strengtb^iea by the furivtd^ on the 6th of April> 1803, of a reuH 
foreeinent of 2000 troojw of Ae line, could not, it is believed, 
have preserved the colony to IqnEuice, even if the war between the 
latter power and England had not, as it just tW had, broken 
out afresh. That war and its mass of interesdng details now 
claim our attention. , 

• His body, after being embalmed, was oonveiyed to France on board the 

(late Bdtisb) Swiftsure 74. 



WAR OF 1803. 


ScAKCELT had the embers of the bonfires, lit np in celebration 
of the peace of Amiens, grown cold on the ground, ere llm two 
principal parties to the treaty becaide again involved in war. 
Although the formal declaration, the act of England herself in 
this instance, did not issue until toward the mimlle of the year, 
each nation, with well-grounded forebodings of what was to hap- 
pen, began her preparations at its commencement. So much of 
those preparations, as relate to naval concerns, fall properly 
within the the scope of this work ; and, as usual, we shall begin 
with the abstract, or tabular statement, of the British navy for 
the current year.* * 

Between that abstract and the preceding one a difference 
occurs, as well in one or more of the principal heads, as in the 
arrangement of the lower part of the table. A desire to improve 
the remaiding abstracts of the series has suggested the alteration, 
and the necessary explanations on the subject will be found in 
the notes which accompany the present year’s abstract. 

A state of peace having filled the period between this abstract 
and the last, no captured ^lumn appears; and the built, pur- 
chased, and wrecked colmns exbbit an unusual paudty of 
numbers.*!* The decrease observable in many of the totals anses, 
partly from the alterations above alluded to, but, in a much 
greater degree, from the multiplicity of vessels sold or taken to 
pieces since the termination of tne war. Or3 fact is remarkable : 
the total of line-of-battler ships employable for sea-service Alls 
short by two, of the corresponding total in the abstract for 1793. 
Bq that, during a period of 10 years, ^ht of them in war, the 
Biitish navy had slightly decreased in ships of the line. If 
statesmen and histormns have asserted o^erwise, it has been 
because they drew their comparisons between the wrong totals. 
An increase of 11 certainly apjAars among the permanentrhar- 
bovr^ervice ships, but it is the sea-service cruisers whidi consti- 
into- the effective strei^tit of a navy. 

* .See Appendix, Annuel Abstract^ No. 11. 

f See Appendix, No. 1(^ , ' > 
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S ienamhBrrtTcoinwMtwwediofBeerBaadmMt^ bfloB^g' 
e Bdiiih BS^ •t4J)eeoouBeQeaneut«f die year, waa» 

<1 * • ' * • ^ 

yWodiirfrals 36 

61 

„ superaonoated 26 

Toet-cmptaina . « . . 668 

i» *.13 

Gammaiulen, or doop-jiaptaing . 413 

„ super^uated 49 

IMitenants 2480 

Masters . . . . * . 629 

And fbe rmmber of seamen and marines voted for die serrice 
of ISO^uas, 60,000 fiwdie fimt two, 60,000 for tbe next foar, 
and 10(^00 for the femai|ing«R7en lunar numths of it.* 

The King of England’s messaee to parikment on the 8th of 
March, in me impression it made imcm the public mind, was 
nearly tantamount to a declaradcHi of war ; and preparations for 
carrymg it on with vigour were immediately commenced in all 
the do<»-yt^s of the empire. The state of the British navy, as 
it stood on the let of January, has alrrady appeared in its proper 
place. To the 32 line-of-battle cruisers, then in commission, 
were added, before the Ist of May, 20 addyjj^ional ones; and, 
the 1st of the following month, the number of ships of the line in 
commission was augmented to 60, besides a pro^rtionate num 
ber of 60-gun ships, frigates, sloops, and smmler vessels, all 
either at sea or fitting for sea. _ A great many vessels of every 
class, including a large proportion of line-of-battle ships, were 
repairing; and several fii^tes, sloops, and schooners, were 
ordered to be constructed with all possible despatch. 

The first-consul of France was not, on his part, inactive. In 
the month of March he gave orders tAt the port of Flushing 
^should be got ready to receive and equip a squadron, to 1 m 
called the “ Squadron of the North,” and which was to consist 
^ ten 74-gun ships from Dutch moddls. This was probably, 
because they draw lem water, in proportion to thrir rate, than 
the ships of other nations. The ships thus ordered were immo- 
to £e laid down, part in Flushing and Ostende, and the 
resni^dar-m ports of i^oe. Oun-vemels and fiat-bottomed 
boMts wcte sdso to be constructed at every convenient spot along 
the sfaoleB of the Scheldt, the Weser, the Elbe ; and a 
iquUntity of ship-tonher, hemp, and otiier mwal etores, to the 
value <a 20,000,000 of francs, was ordered to be immediately 
purchAed in Holland. In lestimonj^ alsc^ of hjs Jove tor ibito 
navdl'seMie. Buonaparte, mncejdto^tomJauUiif^ 1802; bad 
made his broUier J6rome an enseigne de vaisseau. 


* Nee Appenffiz, No. to.' 
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In dvB 10 ^ of Brest were l^ng four ahipe the 
others were in the docks, repairing ancUpearlj^ mdjF ; efil the^ 
were ordered to be expedited by al)^poa^to|M|B^MI,K^«T1inn 
were on the stocks, nearly finiehM ; ancloiv wj|i^ 
harbour, wuting their turns to be docked ; makn lp^ tBjt^i^, 
sernceable line>of-battle ships in the port of Bresf^ 
also, laying up in the haihour, six or eight old 
ships, including the Invincible and Terrible three-de . . 

In the port of Loiient were three ships on the liocl^^ 
to launched in November; and two additignalvuiai^^'efilie^ 
ordered to be laid down. At S^t^Malo a 74 u(;B|L.WnR^ to ' 
be built; and at Nantes four frigates, exclusive e^wo Ppteh- 
built 74s, intended for die Scheldt squadron. At ^(wdei^UX 
another of the latter was ordered to M built. At ^qjQQhelbiit 
three line>of*battle ships were building, and nearly reaj^r 'tb{eb 
others were now ordered. At lllulgi there were eighr ^s 
the line afloat, two on the stocks ne^y finished, and two otUera 
about to be commenced. At Marseilles the last of the 10 Dr^eh* 
built 748 for die, Scheldt squadron was ordered to be laid-down* 
At Genoa a 74-G;un ship and frigate were immediately to be put 
in hand, from draughts prepared at Brest* Th|i^prera also 
nine French line-of-battle ships at, or coming frodi^d^slimd of 
St.-l>omingo, and one, the Marengo, on her road to the East 
Indies; making a mpl of 66 ships, including 47 afloat, or soon 
expect^ to be so.t^ 

If it were not quite clear, from the very nature of these for- 
midable preparations, thus carried on in the midst of peace, that 
a renewal of the war with England was contemplated, no doubt 
could exist, on a perusal of the instructions which, since early in 
February, Buonaparte had drawn up for the guidance of General 
Ilecaen. On the 6th of March this officer sailed from Brest, in 
the Marengo 74, for the French setdements in India, of which 
he had been appointed governor-general ; and whither the Ma- 
, rei^, and the fingates Atalante, Belle-Poule, and S^miUmt^ 
and ^nsports Cdte-d’Or and Marie-Franspise, were carryii^ 
ffir the alleged purpose of taking possession of Pondicherry 
agreeably to the third article of the treaty of Amiens, about 
isflO troops. 

It appoua bv one or two paragraphs in 'the document alluded 
to,l ‘that the mstconi[pl did not anticipate ^ actual ruptm 
b^re the month of September. War was, however, declared ny 
Endand, virtually on the Iflth of May, "'when letters ^ mai^ 
andgmeral nqpriMs were mdered, and focawlly in two da^ 
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aflMnraFds; an^ liad the dechtratim bore date in the preceding 
IM&rdilry, no tme,, acnn^ted nith the avowed intentions of 
Ba<Mtppiirtej'|)pnl^aajTit had issued a day too early. Simul- 
iaie96Btyv%m 4 P arder for reprisals gainst French ships, 
issd^ detaining ships belonging to the Batavw 

THpidtBftj/^dland being to- all intents and purposes a province 

OQn^fo^ that the peace of the world is generally held by a 
ihtieM, HlFS^h^he caprice of a minister may almost at any time 
blea^*W(^« not puzzle ourselves, or the reader, withnendea- 
yoHring’to Ij^stimte the causes of the war which commenced 
in the>ye»^^03, but shall plunge at once into the details of its 
oper8(M|tt ; such operations at least as lie within our province, 
those- iuVhich the navies of the several belligerents take a 
part, 

On *thb 17th of May, Ikt w. m.. Admiral the Honourable 
IViHiam Cornwallis, in whose able hands the command of the 
Chsamel fleet still remained, having his flag on board the Dread- 
nought 98, sailed from Cawsand bay, with a fleet of 10 sail of 
the Imh and foirates, to cruise oflT Ushant and watch the motions 
of the Fiaendi Aips in Brest harbour, five or six only of which 
were in asitate to put to sea. Of the remaining 21 ships of the 
line which the port contained, some were fitting, others repairing, 
and three were still upon the stocks, but0|n the eve of being 
launched. Could, therefore, a greater force than 10 sail of the 
line htwe been sent to cruise off Brest, it would, in the divided 
state of the French navy, have been wholly unnecessaiy. 

Owing to the very reduced state of the Batavian navy, which, 
incltidi|ng three or four ships in the ports of Spain, now consisted 
of not more than seven sail of the line and a few frigates in a 
serviceable state, three British ships were all that irare required 
in the North Sea. Four or five others were in the Irish Channel; 
abont an equal number cruised to the southward of Brest ; and, 
of those remaining in Plymouth and PortsiUouth, upwards of 20 
were fitting for sea, as fast as the dearth of seafnen, and unfor- 
tunate want of stores, would admit. 

AUbou^ the watchfulness of Admiral Cornwallis, who, on 
the 9l^ of JuW, shifted his flag from the Dreadnought to the 
112 ||^n*0&ip ViUe-de-Paris, precluded any addition to the Brest 
AM from mthout the port, two fine ships joined it from within. 

were launched on the same day, the 15th of August; one 
tlmCasaard'74, the other, the celebrated tlqee-4ecker on hand 
siace the year 17^, and which, undef such highly-wrought 
feeling^ was then ordered to be named the Vengenr, to cosa* 
memoiate ^ supposed martyrdom, of the 74‘of tint mine,* 
captunsd ei» sunk in Lord Howe’s amiciD.'*^ 

^ See !,» p, 

TOl. III. ' " ‘ It 
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. Hm canuner passed, and the yar nearly closed, without 
mateiU dianga in the relatire posiUons of thc^Bresiand Cintni^ 
floBta. X)n Christmas*day, however, thetfctroQgsonihHRrotitgalM, 
which, with short intemnssioBs had Uowtf fon aomn U^fcs, in- 
creaaed to so alarming a hmght, diat tiie blockadiv lK|ipei one 
and id^ were compelled to retire from the Frencn ooaS^ and 
seek mfety in Plymouth and other British ports. At, this time 
Jay in the outer road of Brest, ready for sea, the Vengenr three- 
dedwr, bearing the flag of Vice-admiral Laorent^Jean-Fian^ou 
Tn^et, an 80, with Rear-admiral Ganteaume's flag, and six 74s, 
attended by about*an equal number of frigates and dH^ettes, but 
th^ made <no attempt to s|^il. 

mfore the end of the year there were several other of the 
continental ports opening into the ocean, which, besideo' Brest, 
contained French ships of the line, and in sufficienV number 
when united to excite some atdntifo. At Rochefort' bad re- 
cently arrived, along with some frigates, two of the nine sail of 
the line, already mentioned as at, or coming^from, the island of 
St.-Domingo when the war broke out. In Ferrol and Corunna 
were lying live other of those line-of-battle shipsu^nd a sixth 
Aip (making the eighth in the whole), the Aigm 7d,'ljad put 
into CadiK. To guard all these ports, except the la:iff, was a 
part of the duty m the commander-in-chief or the Channel fleet; 
and, as soon as praq||pable, they were watched by British squa- 
dsoDS ctnrespondmg m force with the French squadrons within 
Ihei^ 

Annough a single gnn-boat is not of a force to excite alarm, 
several seoree of such vessels, united in a fleet, are sufficiently 
ffinnidahle to call for the fullest attention of an endhiy. ^ 
this mew the British government, very soon alter war was 
declared, stationed cruisers, commanded by active and expei^ 
rienced officers, in front of all those ports along the Chaim^t 
flwntier of France, from Ostende to Cape La Hougue, and thence 
to Granville, at which divisions of gun-vessels were known to be 
constructing or fitting out. Buonaparte’s plui, for the employ- 
ment of this apparently insignificant description of force in tkd 
iavMMn of England, was not matured until' the ensuing year; 
hm^ in the mean time, considevtble activity prevailed amoi^ 
Ac dififeipnt entrepots alone the above line of coast On mcsi 
oqeasions, when any of the flotilla ventured from under Ae pts- 
teetion cf their batteries, ^y wees met, and eiAer captured or 
driven bade, by the blockading force; and were sometimee 
attacked with success, even when moored, aa Aey eimsiderqd, 
b^ond Ae reach of British enterprise. We mean- ^ow to 
imt^y the most, interesting of Ae skinaisihes t%at ensued, 
dcring Ae {^ent year, betrmen British erummu and the French 
ttfMUNOn-flotilla. 

1^ Ae^ 14th of June, in the tjie j^itish IS-pounder 

fi%iUe Immort^t^ WiUimttOiatti^ieU 
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Rick* Owen, ipuS iS^n brig^sloops Cruiser and Jdonse, 
Captain John uancedt and Cmistopher Strachey, ebiaed the 
two F<hMc|t''R(n)>ve8se1^ Inabordabie schooner Commode 
brif, eatm dnrjrhig dbe IS, and three 24 pounder irnig gnas, on 
shore itflb^the east t»rt of Cape Bianc-Nes. As so<m as the 
Sood-tim tnhde, the Cruiser and Jalouse stood in, and, anohoriiq; 
with spHr^, commenced engaging the batteries under which the 
gun-vessm had grounded. At the end of an hoar’s mutual 
cannonade the batteries were silenced ; and, in the face of a. 
heavy fire df musketry from the cliffs, by which Mr.«CharieB 
Adams, nri^bter’s mate of the Jalouse, the only person hurt, was 
badlv wounded, the boats of the three British vessels boarded 
and Drought off the French brig and schooner. 

On the'lst of Au^st a French armed lu^r, which the British 
38-gun frigate Hydra, Cmtaiu George Mundy, had prevented 
from entering the port df Hlivre, having hauled close to the 
beach about two miles to the westward of the river Touque, 
Captain Mundy despatched the Hydra’s boats, under the ordiers 
of Lieutenant Francis M'Mahon Tracy, assisted by Messieurs 
J(din Barclay and Geoige French, midshipmen, to endeavour to 
bring off or destroy her. On the near approach of the boats the 
crew of the lugger, which was the Favon, of four carriage-gnas, 
commanded by a lieutenant de vaisseam abandoned hto and 
retreated to the slioie ; where, in concert #th a party of i^itaiyv 
they posted themselves behind some sand-banks that lay ebreaat 
and within musket'shot of their vessel. From thispoSitm'diB 
French soldiers and sailors kept up a constant fire ajMlk die 
people in the boats and on board the Favori; and received a 
return from the British marines, until the lugger, by theexertioDS t 
of the pnze-master and his men, had gained a safe distance* 
from the shore. One seaman killed was the extmit of die loss 
on the British side. 

On the 14tfa of September, at 8 a. h., the Immortalitd frieatl^ 
in company with the bomb-vessels, Perseus, Captain John 
Methuist, and Explosion, Captain Robert Paul, commenced aa 
attack upon the batteries that protect the town of Dieppe, also 
<m 17 gun-vessels building in the port. Hie firing was o^ 
tinned on both sides until 1 1 h. 30 m. a. m. ; udien, the le»4ide 
mdrittg strong, and the town having taken fire badly in one * 
]dqee, and eKghtly in two others, the frigate and bomb-veaseb 
weig^, and proceeded off St.-Valery en Caux, where six gun- 
boats wem eoBstruoting. At 3 p. h. the British opened a fin 
upon tint |dao6, and coutinoed it tor an h^, appiurently with 
aome^oet: Captain Owen then* esliiiil, with the lose ot one 
inati ttnMiim ana five men wounded. 

Oif the f3th of September, m the eusBing, tiie British IS* 
pounder 32-gnn frigate Cerberus, Captiun WiiUam Sidby, bear- . 
tog ^ ef Ruiijjlid'lgiiill'fflir James SaumareB, andmied 
<eltoe*to toetowB Ae tide wooM admit, bvinff 

“ » 2 
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* 16 ^ under her keel at low water. In company with dte 

Cerberus were the sloops of war, Charwell and Kite^ Captams 
Domaresq and Philip Pipon, Ealing schooner^ Lieutenant 
William Archbmd, and "Carteret" cutter, with whose eono^ 
uehder's name we are unacquainted. As soon a8’>the bomb- 
Tes^s Sulphur and Terror, Captains Daniel M'Leod and 
Qeorge Nicholas Hardinge, which were hourly expected, should 
arrive, it was intended to bombard the port of Granville, in the 
hope to destroy some of the numerous gun*boats lying within 
the pier. 

. At 1 1 F. u. the Terror came up ; but, having as well as the 
Cerberus grounded at low water, it was not until 2 a. ». on the 
14tb, that Captain Hardinge could get to the station assigned 
him. Bang then judiciously placed by her commander, the 
Terror commenced throwing shells from her two mortars, and 
received an immediate return from'' tha gun and mortar batteries 
on the heights near the town, also from some guns mounted upon 
the pier, and several gun-vessels stationed at the entrance of the 
harbour. The fire was kept up until after 5 a. m. ; when the 
Terror was recalled, and, weighing, reanchored at a greater dis-' 
tance from the town, with a loss of only two men wounded by 
splinters. 

Shortly afterwards the Sulphur bomb, whose bad sailing had 
prevented her from betting up, arrived and anchored in company 
with the Cerberus 'and squadron. In the evening both bomb-' 
vessels threw a few shells ; but the tide prevented them from 
gettin[^ near enough to produce much efiect. t 

On the 15th, in the morning, all the ships were aiabled to 
•take capital positions ; and soon after 5 a. m. the bombardment 
"recommenced with great spirit and continued until 10h.30m. a.m; 
when the fiilling tide rendered it necessary for the British ships 
to withdraw from the attack. Although ^ gun-vessels, which 
had hauled out of the pier and formed themselves in a regular 
line, had united with the batteries around the port in replying to 
the fire of the British, no loss and very little damage was sus« 
teined by the latter. 

I^ortly after getting under sail to rem'^ve into deepor water, 
the Cerberus grounded upon oncf of the sand-banks. Nine of tfa* 
gun-boats, perceiving the mtuatiim oi the British frigate, 
attOOiptra to anncv her, and began a hea^ caninmade, but were 
eventually compelled, by the fire of the Charwell, Kite, bombo 
vessels, and cutters, to retire for shdtei into the harbour. After 
zemaining aground about three hours, the Cerberus floated wi^ 
the rising tide. The attadi upon the French town and, gun- 
vessda then ceased ; nor was it known that any mat^l cffed; 
hlM^Nui produced ^ 

27th of September, in the evening, adivisionof sloops, 
hmal^l^prd smaller v esse l s , Uadd’ the orders of Ciqrtaia Samuel, 
the 16-gmhehip*elo^AifiwBi, awdiotMeffCataii^ 
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the bomb-vesaelfl to the iiortb»east of the town^ and the 
inainder of the aquadron abreast of the town and pieivhead 
battery. The French imihediately opened a fire fiom all direct 
tioDS, and^the first shell fell within a ship’s length of the Autuma 
and hursimider water. The vessels being at this time so cl^ 
to each other as to be in danger from the edhmy’s shells, Captain 
Jackson direc^ them to weigh and reanchor in more open order, 
while he remained with the Autumn in her original st^ipn. In 
this way the bombardment continued for several hours, with some 
apparent damage to the east end of the town, but with none 
whatever to the British squadron. At length a gale from the 
north-east obliged the ships to weigh and stand off; and thus 
the action ended. 

On the next day, the 28th, a division of gun*boats, taking 
advantage of the absence of the British squadron, quitted Calais 
for Boulogne ; and, although chased and fired at by the 36-gun 
frigate L^a, Captain Robert Honyman, they arrived in swty 
at their destination. On the 29th, a second division, 25 in 
number, attempted to do the same ; and, after a three hours' 
cannonade by the Leda, the whole, except the two which ran on 
shore and were bilged upon the rocks, succeeded in reaching the 
anchorage off the pier of Boulogne ; forming, with those already 
there, a force of 55 sail. 

On the 31st of October, at 9 A.M., while the Leda frigate, in 
company with the Lark and Harpy sloops of war, were off 
Staples, working towards the shore against a strong efist-sputh- 
et^t wind, a large gun-brig, said to be of 12 long 24-poiaiders, 
with six schooners and sloops under her convoy, was observed 
coming out of the port. Captain Honyman immediately si^« 
nailed the Harpy and Lark to make sail in chase. About this^ ' 
time, however, the British hired cutter, Admiral-Mitchell, of 
carronades, 12-pounder8, and 35 men and boys, commanded by 
Lieutenant Alexander Shippard, being close off Boulogne, the 
port to which the vessels were steering, ^llantly stood after 
them ; and, at 10 a. m., brought the gun-brig to aiction, close 
under the batteries of Portet. At the end of a two hours and a 
hall’s enga^ment, the cutter drove the gun-brig and pne of the 
sloops on-shore. < 

The Admiral-Mitcheirsmast and cross-jack yard were wound^ 
in several places, by a shell which fell on bojsrd, and her sails 
and rigging were a good deal cut by grape: the cutter had also 
one carronade dismounted, and was bulled in several places. 
Fortunately, however, her loss did not amount to more than two 
badly, and two slightly wounded«« The strong land-wind 
bavb&cmipmly prevented the small British squadron in the ofl^g 
from acting, this affair was highly creditable to lieutenant 
pard, and the officers and crew of the AdmiraLMitchelh Our 
is now^called ^itba Medilertan^ 

, The statum, at thebreakin^ 
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ciTllie war, consisted of IQsail of the line, under thefeotsmand of 
Ben^dinind Sir Richard Bickerton> in ^ Kent 74. *The piwu 
iNibtlity tiiat this extensive and important station would soola 
keeome the scene of very active operations, led to the appoints 
saeoi df Vice-admiral Lord Nelson te> the Chief cominaiid* Hin 
lordship, according!/, on the ISth of May, hoisted his flag oii 
Ixiard his old ship the Victory, in Portsmouth harbour. On the 
20tfa, at 5 p. M., accompanied by the 18-poonder 32-gun frigate 
Ampfaion, Captain Thomas Masterman Hardy, the Victory sailed 
fiom Spithead, bound, in the first instance, to the fleet off' Brest^ 
io ascertain if her assistance would be recj^uired by Admiral 
Cwnwallis ; in which event she was to remain with the latter, 
ahd the vice-admiral was to proceed to his station in the frigate. 

On the 22d, at 4 p. m., the two ships-arrived off* the island of 
Vshant, the ap^inted rendezvous ; but a severe gale of wind 
had blown the British fleet from its station. After a vain search 
Ibr the admiral, both at the rendezvous and nearer to Brest, Lord 
Nelson, at 7h. 30 m. p.m. on the 23d, shifted his flag to the 
Ampbion, and at 8 p. m., made sail, with a fair wind, leaving the 
Victory to follow, in case her services should be dispensed with 
by the commander-in-chief of the Channel fleet. 

On the 26th, in the morning, the wind shifted from north-west 
to sodth-west, and blew fresh. The foul wind, with a heavy sea, 
continued until the night of the 30th, when a light air sprang up 
fiom the northward. iVith the aid of this, the Amphion, on the 
morning of the 3d of June, entered the Straits, and at 9h. 30 m* 
P. H. anchored in the bay of Gibraltar. On the 4th, at 4 a. m., 
tile Amphion weighed and made sail. On the 16th, the frigate 
leached Malta; quitted it on the 17tb, at 3 a. m., and on the 26th, 
arrived off* Naples, where his lordship expected to find the 
squadron. Sir Richard had, however, since the 4th, sailed for 
Toulon; and thither the'Ainphion immediately bent her course. 
A succession of calms and light winds made it the 8th of July 
ere Lord Nelson could reach his old cruising ground, where he 
Ibnnd Sir Bitchard, with the 


0. Gibisltar. 
Kent • • , 

^ J Donegal . . 
Sopei^b . , 
, Bdlleisle . . 
, Renown . . 
I IMoninovth . 


Captain Georee Frec^»rick Ryves. 

Rea]>adn«iai (w.) Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart* 
Captain Bdwam O’Biyen. 

^ , n Sir Richard John Stiachaa, Bart. 
ft Richard Goodwin Keats. 

„ John Whitby., 

„ John ChamteiB White. 

» Georae Ifart 

M Charfa Marsh Schoinbeig. , 


Sb * force in Touktn conineted of sevett 

IH6 naaly ready for gee, under Vice-admiral Reti4-lliadeleine 
M*oaebe.rr4viUe, two leptdrng in the arseotl, aod five on^» 
ot^. The ahipe were the fiOb Pormidtri^ and Indmp- 
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tables aiad 74a Ad«% Benriok (late Britisb), Iiitrfeid<^ Mcn^ 
Blapo^ and Scifiioa ; the twp in dock wen the late Britn^ ihips 
Hannibal, now Annibal, and SwiAsure; and those ontiie atoi^, 
were d>e ^ Bucentaare and Heptane, and.74a Bor4e, Phaeton, 
and Platon, the two 80s, and the last-named 74 aearfy nady finr 
launcliit^. 

At this time nearly the whole of the Mediterranean coast was 
snbject, more or Jess, to the sway of France. In Barcelona and 
other Spanish port% French croisers were allowed to carry in and 
seU their prizes, while to a British vessel admittance was prohi- 
Inted by an order of the mvemmeut. Genoa was as much 
France as Toulon, and in ner dock-yard was constructing a 
French 74, to be named after her, the G4nois. Tuscany was 
gradually becomii^ French; and so was Sardinia, although 
under the mask of a rigid neutrality. Except Najdes, every 
state in the two lilies was obedient to the noa of Buonaparte; 
who had set his emissaries at work in the Morea, to excite the 
Greeks to an insurrection against the Turks, in the hope, W 
taking part with the latter, to obtain Egypt as the price of, 
what could not fail to be, a successful interference. 

Expecting, probably, that the Victory would not be detained 
by Admiral Cornwallis, Lord Nelson continued on board the 
Aumidiion, in preference to removing to a larger ship. Within 
forty hours after the Amphion had, as alrea^ stated, separated 
from the Victory, the latter fell in with the Channel fleet, and, 
after a stay of scarcely two hours, was permitted to proceed on 
her passage to the Mediterranean. On the 28th of May, in 
latitude 45° 40' north, longitude 6° 10* west. Captain Sutton was 
fortunate enough to fall in with and capture the French 32-gan 
ftigate Embuscade (late British Ambuscade*), Captain Jean- 
Baptiste-Alexis Fradm, 30 days from Cape-Fran 9 ois, bound to 
Rochefort, with not the whole of her guns mounted, and widi a 
crew of only 187 men. 

On the 12th of June, in the evening, the Victory anchored in 
Gibraltar, and departed thence on the afteraoop (si the 16di. (ha 
the 9th of July, she anchored in the harbour of Valetta, island 
of Malta, and quitted it on the 11th ; and on the 30th, at about 
4 »»')(.. a fow leagues to the westward of Cape Sicie, the Victore 
jmned thoMediterranean squadron, then consisting of the (Rbrak* 
tw, Befleisle, Donegal, Renovtn, and Monmouth, with the three 
folates. Active, Phoehe, and Amphion. On the same evening, 
Lord Nelson shifted bis flag to the Victory, taking ^ptam 
(leoige Murray as his first captain, and Captain Hardy, as hia 
seengd; the latter being succeeded in the command of the Am- 

g ion l)y,Ckiplaia Sutton, late of the Victory. The station off 
pefiicie had beeaclmaen by thevace-admiial on two accounts; 

' '' ' 

*'9eevoLii, p.S4S. The Ambuscadewm restored to her rank in tbs 
Srttiab navy. . 
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, one, sboold wa« not tbaugbt uoKkely, suddenly ally 

beiself to V<W(ee,,to prevent the junction of a SpMiish fleet from 
the w^ward; the other, to he sufficiently to windward to be 
ahle^ if ji|ta luiual north-easterly gale should shift to ndrtlMiorth* 
west, or, north-north-east, to take suiter under j the Hydros 
islands, or under Cape San-Sehastian. .<,•««* 

Eariv in the month of Ai^st the SO-gun-dup (hpxi^tts, Rear- 
admiral Gfeoige Campbell, Captain John Conn, joiowme'Briflsh 

S |uadron ; and on tne 15th of the month the fine 8(tgun ship 
eptune was launched at Toulon. This, in a little while, aug- 
mented the French force in the road to eight sail oCithe line; 
while Lord Nelson, having detached the Cammus and. Mon- 
mouth, was still left with only six, the Victory, wcllcssle, Kent, 
Renown, Superb, and Triumph; the latter recen%'a2l^iVed, and 
commanded by Captain Sir Robert Barlow. A French writer, 
alluding to the British naval force in the Mediterranean at this 
time, says: “ L’amiral Nelson croisait avec dhtihuit vaisseaux 
et un nombre correspondant de frigates.”* This must have 
explained to the satisfaction of the French people, why their 
admiral, with only eight sail of the line, made np effort to cap- 
ture or drive away the blockading force. r . 

His ships being short of water, Lmd Nelson, ooiebe 24th of 
October, steered for a newly discovered anchora^^ jiimong the 
Magdalena islands, on the liorth coast of Sardinia; leavii^, to 
watch the French force in Toulon, the frigates ^ahorse and 
Nardssus. On the 31st, at 6 p. m., after a seven days’ anxious 
struggle with adverse gales and currents, dark nights and a rocky 
and most intricate passage, the whole squadron, anchored, 
without an accident, in Agincourt sound, under the Sardinian 
shore; a noble harbour formed by an indented bay in the 
latter, and defended to the northward W the small islands of St.- 
Estevan, Spargiotou, Magdalena, and Cibrera. 

This being an anchorage, which according to the declaration 
of liOrd Nelson, was one of the finest harbours he bad ever seen, 
we feel bound ia.etate how Captain Ryves happened to make 
^ important discovery. Some time in the year 1802 the 64- 
gun ship A^ncourt, then commanded I'y Captain Ryves, was 
^ detached by Sir Richard Bicketton, to proceed to the Magda^ 
%Sn& islands, and, if possible, prevent the French taking pos- 
session of them, as, according to ‘intelligence recently received, 
'tii^ rypre about to do, notwithstanding the treaty df Amiens. 
^At tlmypeiriod there did not exist a chart of those islands ; nor 
was iFIknown^ that any ship of war had ever anchored amoi^ 
them: ^e Agincourt herself, indeed, was nearly losk,i» doing 
'spn .<No Frenchmen appearing, Captain Ryves spent^the'week 
jypiras jdoected to reiqpin mere m making a surv^ of 'the 
,^uids; which he peii^^^Md alone, there not being a sit^ 

' >♦ > 

* PtfdailsB Evinemem^ traw x., p.M. 
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S snon on board RMe tO’VMiat him. In May, 1803, Captain 
Whs promoted to itie Gibraltar, and Lord Nelson, vre 
beUere, named the andn»M^ Ag^ncobri aonnd. 

On the 9th oi Novettber, having obtained a supply of water 
and fresh beef for the squadron. Lord Nelson got under way and 
sailed from the Magdalena islands ; but, owing to a continuance 
of foul wmdrnr, he did not arrive off Toulon until the 23d. Here 
the British admiral ibund the French squadron in die outer 
road, to all appearance, just as be had left it a month previous. 
On die 24th the Excellent 74, Captain Frank Sotheron, joined 
the squadron from England. 

The continuance or gales of wind, with a heavy sea from the 
nortb-tvest to north-easL and a belief that Spain had at length 
settled her neutrality, induced Lord Nelson to take his winter 
station off Cape San-Sebastian, keeping frigates off Toulon, to 
wprize him or the least movement on the part of the French 
ships. Of the week and ill-provided state of several of his 
ships. Lord Nelson, in his letters to the admiralty, complained 
veiy bitterly, and, as it appears, not without reason. "The 
Superb,” says his lordship, " is in a very weak state, but Keats 
is so superior to any difficulties, that I Wr but little from her. 
The Kent is gone to Malta, fit only for a summer passage. 
Every bit of twice-laid stuff belonging to the Canopus is con- 
demned, and all the running rigging in the fleet, except the 
Victory’s. We have fitted the Excellent with new main and 
mizen rigging : it was shameful for the dock-yard (Portsmouth) 
to send a ship to sea with such rigging.” 

The severity of the weather, coupled with the inefficient state 
of his squadron, compelled the Bntish admiral, about the 12th 
of December, to enter the bay of Palma ; where the ships re- 
mained until the want of water sent them, on the 2l8t, a second 
time to Agincourt sound. In this commodious harbour. Lord 
•Nelson and his squadron lay at anchor at the close of the year ; 
the port of Toulon, and the force within it, being carefully 
watcned by Captain Ross Donnelly, of the Narcissus, with 
ahother frigate m two in company. v 
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On the 18th of May the British 18-ponnder 36-gun frigate 
JDoris, Captain Richard Henrv Pearson, cruising off Ua^t, fell 
in with and chased the French national lugger Affrontenr, of 14 
^^ts and 92 men, commanded by Lieutenant Morce- 
Anaro Dutoya. Gaining fast upon tiie lugger the Doris fired a 
shot wide of her, to induce her to shorten sail, but without 
efihct. To a second shot, dischai^ this time at her, tee 
lugger fired a shot in return, and actually maintained a runnia|f 
fight with the firigate, until the latter ran close alongside.. Nor 
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did tile Affrontenr, even then, tbe contest, until her 

• % M ft IL^II^J t A 


her jAiny but resolute antag< 
ft it ifSird to draw the li 


ronist. ' 

fine between a resistaace tititi is pm- 


Injpraisioe the skill and braven of M. Ihitoya and hw people. 
iBW the Affronteur surrendered at the drat fire, &w wdora lunre 
idtnitted that her officers and men deserved to bekmg lo a 
j||ll0bnal cruiser, even of her small class. At all evente, ha u 
where so much is to be effected by undauntedaels^ it » 
lafer'to praise the extreme of that quahty, than not to censure 
ms over-cautious discretion. 

The capture of the Affronteur, it will be observed, took place 
on tbe very day on which the declaration of war issued from St.» 
James’s. This, with the capture of two merchant vessels on tbe 
same or the following day, 'was made a subject of serious com> 
plaint against England. “ Contre le droit des gens, mais suivant 
nn usage trop common de la part de I’Angleterre, lea hostilit4s 


t^Kgraphique du pt4fet maritime de Brest, que les Alsglais 
s’dtaient empar6s de deux bhtimens marchands dans la oaie 
d’Audieme ; le m€me jour, oo le lendemain, ils attaqu&rent les 
b&timens de guerre fran$ais.”* The foct is, so far from the 
negotiation being ** in activity,” Lord Whitworth bad obtained 
Iris passports smce tbe lHh of the month, and Genersd 
Andreossi had applied for his a week earlier. Moreover, it was 
only on the 25tii of May tiiat General Mortier, from his head- 
quarters at Co^eden, summoned the Hancweriui electorate to 
surrender to bis army. 

On the 28th of May the French 36>gua frigate Franchise,, 
slill commanded by Captain Jurien, but wit1%10 of hm guns in 
the hold, and a reduced complenmnt of k37 men, was captured 
by the 74^gun ship Minotaur,* Captein John Charles Moore 
Mspirttld, and two other 74a, wnieh had cbssed from tbe 
CStmttti feet. Hie pr&e was 35 days from Pwt^qa-Prince, 
bound In Brest Bei^ a tolerably fine firigate of 898 tons, the 
added to the British novy, by thfinimt aam^ as 

n 12^ 

On the 

Oe MMRhdUe Gharles Paget, ^11 in with, andblarn oi 
Caf^ured, the French ship-CmsMedlttcehants^ ^ 


^ded to the British nsvy, j>y timy mt nam^ as 
of June, in latitude 47^ lO^'irartb^ longitodp 20^ 


et Ccequltci^ tomexvi., p. & 



ms. 
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18 long ’12-pwin8ei» anAvUIW nneQ^iComiiMnded by lieutenant 
Srangeit’Laim Kenmdl; and who- peisisted so long io his 
endeavouiB toesoam^ that the EfldymKm’aehase<|;nae>kiUed Us 
&8t heatenant im i^en seamen, m wounded mee others. 

tVlien in with, the Bacchante was on her way to Brest 
from Sk<<J3Mniigo> whither she bad asikd with despatches about 
three moam jmeewus. Hie priae was a remaxhably fine cim>- 
eette of 64l2 tons, and became added to the British Hsvy, under, 
her French name, as a post-ship. > 

On the 27di of June, at night, three boats belonging to 
Biitidi 3Bgna tHgate Lmre, Captain Frederick Lewis Mdtt* 
land, ormsing off the Isle of Bas, was despatched, under the 
orders of Lieutenants Francis Temple and James Bowen, assisf^ 
amo^ others by Midshipman Philip Heitry Bridges, to ati^ 
the FWi^ KKgun brig Venteux, Lieutenant Oilles-FraM^ 
Montfort, lying close under the batteries of the island. Owing' 
to the heavy rowing of one of the boats, two only could get up. 
Ibese, in the most gallant manner, boarded, and after a severe 
conflict of 10 minutes carried, the French brig; whose 10 guns 
consisted of four long IS-pounders, and six 36-pounder brass 
cammades. The Venteux was perfectly prepared for the attack, 
and had Imt deck covered wim men. Of these she lost her 
seconff ofilber and two seamen killed, her commander, with her 
four rmnSining officers, and eight seamen, wounded. The 
British loss amounted to the boatswain (Mr. M'Gwier), fsMr 
seamen, and one auurine wounded, two of the seamen danges- 
ou^. 

Bven witliout reckcming the force of the batteries, the capture 
by two boats’ crews, of a brig armed and manned like the 
Venteux, was a truly gallant exploit; and lieutenant Temple^ 
the leader of the party, well merited the promotion which be ia 
consequence obtained. Mr. Bridges, also, of whose conduct on 
the occasion lieuAsaant Temple spdie in the highest terms, was 
made a lieutenant ' 

Ob the 28th ef June, as a British squadron, composed of the 
74<gon ahips Cumberland, Captain Henry WilMam Bayntim, 
Golmdir Captain Charles Brisbane, and Hercule, ading captain 
Lientenaat John B; Hills^ was cruising off Cape Nidiolas-Mole, 
two sttdnge saU were discovered in-shore. HieBe were the 
FtciU^ 44-gua fieigate Ponrsuivante, Commodore 

JeiMHil|MirtB-Pbillibeii wiUauincB, and Iftenn ship-eorvette 
Mignmw^ Gaa^ Jean-Pieite Bargeau, neiraer of weaa fuBy 
aca^ or maimsd, two days from CayeiE^ bound to tli«„^pe on 
ttnaf wiw to Finuicea 

(l(pl«atfc by aignal wait ia chase of the Mignoime ; and, 
carrying np-4h0 htaew while die latter lay becalmM vSdf/b under 
the hmd, cwtfitoek sod captured the corrdteafter the exchaige 
of a few harmless shot The Mignonne had landed six of her 
16 long 12'pounders (described as Ifl-pounders in the official 
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le^rX aod bad on board a crew <^«nly 80 men atnl boys* llifr 
Iniae, a remarkably fesbaailit^ a]up»* was afterwands added to 
Ike British navy under ber French name; but, getting ^(roond 
soon ,afl^ she was commissioned* the Mignonne was obliged to 
be Mdin the mud in PortrRoyal Ihurbour* Jamaica. 

when the Goliath’s signal was made to chase the hfignonne^ 
the Cumb^and made the Hercule’s to endeavour to out off the 
. Foursuiva4o* The Hercule made sail in very light and baffling 
[J(inds* and appears to have brought to to fire her broadside long 
mfore there was any occasion. Owing to this the Poursuivante* 
jn^uched by a sho^ gained considenmly in the chase, although 
irae Hercule was evidently the faster sailer. Subsequently ue 

S rcule filled and got vntbin gim-shot, and a smart action 
tied; but the British 74, owing ^haps to a dread of sfao^ 
Sr, mammed so badly, that the French frigate effected h^' 
^cape into Cape Nicholas-Mole. 

The Hercule was a good deal damaged in her riggii^ andk 
sails, and had a few men wounded, but none killed. A Fmncli 
account erroneously states, that the Hercule had 40 men killed 
and wounded, including among the former hs!r captain. Captain 
Ferris, in fact, was at Jamaica, and the first lieutenant, as we 
have stated, was the acting commander. The Poursuivante had 
kp masts, ngging, sails, and hull ve^.much cut up, and lost 
six men killed and 15 wounded. Great credit was due to 


15 wounded. Great credit was due to 


Ijiptain Willaumez, his officers and crew, for the skill and spirit 
‘Which they evinced upon the occasion. The Poursuivante, we 
believe, eventually reached Rochefort; but, as far as our te> 
Searses go, this powerful frigate never afterwards went to sea. 
Having been built in a Dutch port, and that as long ago as the 
year 1794 or 1795, the Poursuivante, in all probability, was 
found to be rotten and unserviceable. 


On the 30th of June, soon after daylight, as the Cumberland 
and Vanguard 74s, Captains Henry William B^yotun and James 
Walker, were cruising between Jean-Rabel and Cape Nicholas- 


Mole, a large ship was discovered steering down towards the 
last>named port The two 74 b immediately went p chase, ahd 
soon arrived up, the Vanguard on tbe starboapd beam, and the 
Cumberland on the larboard bow, ofilbe Frmich 40.gttn frigate 
Cr^e, Captain Jean-Marie’PiNrrel.ebaBtard. 

receiving a few shot fiwm the Vanguard, aailfirimr one 


fiM Mige frif^te, tiie Creole was added in her own nafie to the 
olaM of the Britirii nar;y; but. owing in^vgieatidegne 
toj^4ti8ufflcieot manner in woioh she was rqpaiiM at Pofft*t 

• Tb# AwMta meastaMnentof thef ^ ^ teili’'bhi'800k9i 

piipliakb’’S*'«'*^the aark. 8w||jjk' ift, 1^*49. ' • ' 
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Boyal doek> 3 pard, the Cr&ile, commanded by Captain Austin 
Bisacil) ‘founder^ on b^r passage to England, and bad it not 
been &r the presence of other ships, would have consigned hdr 
officers and crew to a watery grave. 

On the 2d of July the British 38-gun frigate Minerve, Cap- 
tain Jahleel Brenton, grounded and was captured at the entrance 
of the harbour of Cherbourg. The circumstances m^e r which 
this happened have been so fully detailed by Captanrarenton’s ^ 
brother, that we cannot do better than transcribe our contempo- ’ 
rary’s account. 

** In the evening the Minerve, running close in with Cherbourjg;' 
in a thick fog, mistook Fort de la Libert4 for P4l6e; andja 
number of vessels being seen to the eastward, the pilot assuw^ 
the captain he might run amongst them without hesitation. 
helm was accordingly put up for the purpose, when just as the 
ship was about to open her fire, she grounded, and the fog at 
the same time dispersing, discovered her to be in a very perilous 
situation. She was on the western Cone Head, about six fur- 
longs from Fort de la Liberty, of 70 guns and 15 mortars; and 
one mile from the isle P414e, of 100 guns, and 25 mortars, from 
both of which a fire almost immediately opened. This hap- 
pened about nine o’clock in the evening. Captain Brenton|^ 
aware that strong and decided measures were necessary, an^ 
that the launch of a frigate was not calculated to' carry out a 
bower anchor, immediately despatched his boats armed, to cAt 
out a vessel ^m under the batteries, of sufficient capacity for 
the purpose ; whilst the launch, with her carronade, should be 
employed in diverting the fire of two gun-brigs, lying in such a 
position ahead of the Minerve, as to annoy her greatly by a 
raking fire. The yawl, being the first boat in the water, was 
sent under the orders of the Honourable Lieutenant William 
Walpole, and the other boats were directed to follow as soon as 
ready; but the gallant officer, to whom the enterprise was in% 
trusted, found his own boat sufficient. He proceeded under a 
heavy fire of round, grape, and musketry, and from her position 
ckwto the batteries, cut out a lugger of 50 tons, laden with 
stone far tiie works, and towed her off to the ship. Before the 
bower andior could be placed in this vessel, it was necessary 
to clear of her osrgo^ and that this might be done, with^t 
addtog||TO we shoal On which the ship lay, she was veer^ astern 
by thetsbb tide to die length of a hawser. Unfortimately, the 
moon 'Shcme wMji great bnghtness. The enemy’s fire became 
very galbog; dinmore so^ as no return could be made hat from 
thetworfonmiiflde gims, dtoM of the main deck having been all 
nm^moM ^nwaid^ fbv we purpose of lightening the imip abaft, 
whewdha htnr. 'Ae 1| p.m. the logger, bemg cleated, was 
bfoag^tamdiWwwlatbeaid ca&ead, toreeeivethe small boweran- 
<dior, awldniugdiisc^eradon, was so lreq|uendy struck by the 
gnn-brig^ as to keep a oaip&ter oonstanuy empk^red in atop* 
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fSae the Bhot4iole8. Bv nidtiigiit all waa ret£ly;'‘a 
«tienor had been previously laid out for the purpose of traf^ , 
tiie lugger, hot the moment the hawser became taut, it wa^ km 
away. Every thing now depended upon the boats, which were 
sent to tdce the lugger in tow, aro succeeded, under a sevoe 
fire, ia gaiinng their object, and the anchor was let go in a 
proper po^on. At three o’cImIl in the morning, fiie wmd had 
entirely svffiided, and the captain, almost hopeless of b^g able 
to save the ship, contemplated the probable necessity of being 
obliged to abandon her. With this view he caused the wounded 
ieen to be brought up and put into the lugger, destroyed his 

S wrivate signals, and prepared fires in the store-rooms, to be 
iigbted at the last extremity. A fine breeze, however, springing 
> fiom the land, as the tide rose, revived the hope of saving the 
ip, and the wounded men were returned to the cockpit. The 
logger’s masts were soon after shot away by the guns of the 
batteries, over the gangway of die Minerve. At four, the cap- 
stan was manned, and many of the crew were killed and 
wounded as they hove at the bars. At five, the ship fioated, 
under the most heartfelt cheers of the crew. It was considered 
as a certainty, fiiat in the course of two or three minutes they 
would be out of gun-shot of the batteries, and consequently out 
of danger; but this pleasing prospect soon vanished. The 
vrind again declined into a ’perfect calm, and the last drain 
file flow tide carried the now helpless ship into the harbour, and 
laid her upon a broken cone. In this situation she remained 
until the top of high water, when she surrendered, after sustain- 
ing the fire of the enemy for ten hours, and having eleven men 
killed and sixteen wounded. 

" Such was the state of her masts that, had there been a mo- 
derate breeze, they must have gone by the board. She was 
hghtened in the course of the day by the French, and got off. 
ffhe capture of so fine a frigate at the commencement of the 
war, occasioned great triumph, and was announced in the theatre 
at Brussels, by Buonaparte in person ; who, addressing the ao- 
^enc^ stated the circumstance in the following terms: 
guerre vient de commencer sous les pins beuibuse auspices, nnu 
sitpmbe fr%ete de rennemi viept de se rendre deux de bos 
ohjkkHipeseaDoniiiires.’ Hie diip was called the * CBOonni&r^* 
ia order’to snppcnt this ^pieable fidsehood. 

- «< Captain orenton was divined a |Htsoner in France for two 
w»rs and a half; many of his offioera and then died in captivity. 
Hie gi^er part, suffering a barbarotis huprisonment of eleven 
yeers) were not ikeased Ml the tyratii was defeated oq^j^oa 
of itfipeki, in 1814. A British saiht, wba had 

while the fifinerre lay underfiie file cf fita* batteriM^ 
pnwried to the cocAnit ‘ waifiita ftw Ms tatfffte’be dieaeei^ 
-iheardthweheers of fim crew tm mek, and eata i riy ^MhknAM 
wbag they aMetri. B^bg tald was off th» shoal, and 
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wonld «Mm4w dear of for^; ^Then 4^-«t the legs!' 
esdanned the fellow, aod takmg Ids knife from his pockety 
be cut the rearming muscles which ^tached them to him, and 
joined in the chemu with the. rest of his comndcp. When the 
ship was taken, he was plac^ in the boat to be eobvaved to die 
hospital ; but determined not to outlive the loss of liberty, he 
slacked his tourniquets, and bled to death.”* ^ 

To this account we have only to add, that, amj% the gun- 
vessels which attacked the Minerve in her defenceless situation, 
were the two brigs Chiffon and Terrible, each armed with eight 
or ten heai^ lone guns. They, in feet, were the chaloupes 
canonnibres" alluded to in the French accounts. In captuimg 
the Minerve, the French got back one of their own frigates ; and 
they represent her, truly, we believe, to have mounted, including 
fourteen 32* pounder carronades and six nines on the quarterdeck 
and forecastle, 48 guns. 

In the month of January, 1806, and not before. Captain 
Brenton was released from bis captivity in exchange for Captain 
Infemet, of the Intr^pide, taken at the battle of Trafalgar. At 
a court-martial subsequently held at Portsmouth, Captain Bren- 
ton, his officers, and surviving ship’s company, were not only 
most honourably acquitted for the loss of the Minerve, but 
highly praised for their gallant defence of her. 

On the 4th of July, in the evening, the British 38-gnn frigate 
Naiad, Captain James Wallis, sent her boats, under the oraers 
of Lieutenant William Dean, assisted by Lieutenant John Louis, 
Lieutenant of marines Robert Irwin, and Messieurs Gordon, 
Glenny, and Stewart, midshipmen, to cut out from among the 
rocks and shoals of the Saintes near Brest the French national 
schooner Providence, of two guns and 22 men and boys. Lieu- 
tenant Martres Pr4ville, on ner way from the foundery near 
Nantes to Brest, laden with heavy cannon, 36, 24, and 18 
pounders, and some choice ship-timber. Notwithstanding all 
the difficulties they had to encounter in the rapidity of the tide, 
and the number of rocks and shoals with wnich the French 
echeoner was surrounded and protected, the British boats brou^t 
her safely off*, without the occurrence of the slightest accident. 

Omthe afternoon of the 24th of July a heavy squall from the 
land mduced the two French 74s in Cape Fransoia, the Duquesne, 
Commodore Pierre-Maurice-Jolien Querangal, and Dugnay- 
Tronin, Captain Claude Toubfet, ^ccompamed by the 40.^a 
trigate GKierrihre, Captfiin Lous-Alexis Beaudouin, to put to 
see, in the hop^rto be able to effect their escape to Euigpe. On 
deuisif Wbour, the two 74s hauled to the westwmpd, but 
notulweM by a par^of tiie British blockading squadron ; which 
thra conrated of ffie four 74-giin ships BeUerophon, Commo- 
doss 4(fhn %d EleplM^. Theseus, and Vm^rd, Cap- 

tlUBs Gfeinge DaBda% John BUgb, and Jasaes Walker. 

t^iSfesioivvcklikip.tl'fe ‘ • 
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At aboat 9 v. h., when darkness fevonred the o^o^te, t]^ '' 
French ships separated, the Duguay-Trouin tacking Co the eil^ 
'^wapd, while the Duquesne continaed her course alongshore to 
the westward. The Elephant being the weathermost 'of'Hlie 
ch^Og shipsj was ordered to tack after the Dnguay-Trotun ; '* 
while uie commodore, in the Bellerophon, accompanied b^ the ' 
18-pounder 32-gan frigates iSolus and Tartar, Cwtains Andrew , 
IKtsherbertvvans and John Perkins, pursued the Duquesne. "* 
aoout midnight the Theseus and Vanguard joined in the chases' 
On the 2dth, at 7 a. m., the Theseus was detached, in consei* 
quence of a heavy firing being heard to the eastward. At 8 a. m. 
a brigand batteiy opened a fire upon the Duquesne, whi^h she 
returned. The Vanraard and Tartar, towards noon, were ^t 
coming up with the French ship ; and at about 3 h. 30 m. p!u., 
after an exchange of several shot from bow and stem chasers, 
the Duquesne struck her colours. It appears that the French 
ship sustained no loss ; nor did the British loss amount to more 
than one man killed and one wounded on board the Vanguard. 
The prize, a fine 74 of 1901 tons, was afterwards added to the 
Britilh navy under her French name ; but bemg, in the followmg 
year, carelessly run aground on Morant Keys, went to FnglaUn 
. only to be broken op. 

tne Elephant was not so fortunate as to make a prize of her, 
chase. At dayli^t, when off Cape Picolet, Captain DundaS 
saw the Dpguay-Trouin about a mile from him, ana immediately 
wore in pursuit. At 6 a. m. the French 74 opened a fire from 
her stern-chasers, and hulled the British ship two or three times. 
Soon afterwards the Elephant gained a position upon the*star- 
'board quarter of the Du^ay-T|ouin, and there fired into her 
several distant broadsides. About this time the British 18-gan 
ship-sloop Snake, Captain William Roberts, made herself ^ 
known in the north-west quarter; but the appearance of the 
Guerridre frigate to windward, or some other unexplained cause, 
prevented the Elephant from maintaining her position. The 
consequence was, that both the Duguay-Trouin and the Guerri^re 
effected their escape. The Elephant had a few shot in her hpQ, 
and one in her bowsprit, and sustained some slight damage in 
her rjgg^g and sails ; but it dp^ not appear that a singl&^d|9 
ou board of her was hurt. * ® ” 


whpp i|i||pear as that to the port to Which th^ were l^i&id/ 
Ferrol; tnW fell in with the British 38-gnn fingatq*lgeilHleeii^ « 
John Maitland. The latter immediately^roafl^ shit Jd' ,, 
ohty^.'and before da^L ascertained that the stm^fH wHe 
On the 31st, at daybreak, the yatlftfc bany ^^ gy;^ * 
the straoga ships were not qwc^ible. kli. 30 n;^ 
however, the log haying dispe;^^ and (}^ .Wind jihifted ‘ 
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west to e^pt-noiih-east, the D^guay-Trouin Bnd Guerri^re agaia 
made their appearance, and were now so near as fully to discover 
thaf the largest and weathermost ship was a French 74. 

^is would have justified Captain Maitland in discontinuing 
the pursuit, except perhaps to watch the enemy’s motions and 
endeavour to ascertain his route. Being aware, however, that 
French ships, ships, singly and in small divisions, were coming 
from the island of St.-Domingo ; and that they w||e mostly 
armed en flfite, and manned with a very sickly, as well as nuine-^ 
rically inferior crew. Captain Maitland resolved to have some 
stronger proof that the two ships to leeward were not of that 
description. Accordingly the Boadicea stood on; and at 2 
p. M., when passing at the distance of about a quarter of a mile, 
exchanged broadsides with the Duguay-Trouin. The fire from 
the latter, although inefiectual, indicated that the ship was fully 
armed ; and the Boadicea found it necessary to make all sail to 
escape from her opponents so decidedly superior to her. The 
Duguay-Trouin and Ouerri^re, who was considerably to leewanl 
of her consort, immediately wore round in pursuit of the British 
frigate ; but finding, at 2 h. 60 m. p. m., that the Boadicea gras 
gaining ground, the French 74 and frigate gave over the chase 
and hauled to the south-east. 

It is stated, in a contemporary work, that the Boadicea brought 
down the Duguay-Trouin’s foretopsail yard, and sent several 
shot between wind and water; and that, according to the testi- 
mony of a prisoner on board the 74, the latter was compelled to 
keep her pumps incessantly going for three days.^ Witn respect 
to the fall of the topsail yard, no notice is taken of it in the 
Boadicea’s log; and the alleged damage to the hull of the 
Duguay-Trouin rests upon very ^estionable authority. 

On the 2d of September the latter ship and her consort arrived 
off Cape Prior. Here they fell in with a British squadron, under 
Commodore Sir Edward Pellew. The only ship of this squadron, 
in a situation to chase with any efiect, was the Cullraen 74, 
Captain Barrington Dacres ; and at about 11 h. 50 m. a. m. the 
latter commenced action with the Duguay-Trouin and Guem^re, 
both ^of whom were well to windward. The French 74, being 
the weathermost ship, got first into Corunna, the forts of which 
fired' ali^the Culloden as she approached. With the frigate the 
latter kept up a running fight until 2 h. 30 m. p. m. ; when, being 
almost in tbe jaws of the port, the British 74 was obliged to haul 
off. The Culloden had four men wounded ; and the Guerri^re, 
according to thettrench accounts, six men killed and 15 wounded, 

, includii& jamong Jhe latter her captain and first lieutenant The 
' frigate'p m^tft and rigging were also much cut. 

Pp the llth, of July, in the forenoon, as the British 18-gan 
brig-sloop Racoon (16 carronades, IS-poundeis, and two long 

. ^ \ '*Mai8hall,Tpl.L,p«845, 
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;iiixe8^«X Ct^ptain Austen Bissell^^m working between tjbe islands 
of Ouanda and St-DomingOi sEe observed, and immediately 
born up for, a t'rench brig-corvette, lying at anchor in Iie^ne 
fOads. ^The lattSr, which was our old acquaintance the Lsdi^ now 
xeduced ig force to 10 guns, O^ounders, and 61 men, and 
commanded by Lieutenant Pierre-isaac Taupier, placed fringe 
cn her cables, and prepared to repel the attack of the British 
▼essel. At 3h. 15m. p. m., having anchored, withaspring on her 
Icable, within 30 yards of the Lodi, the Racoon commenced the 
action. After a mutual cannonade of 30 minutes’ duration, the 
French brig cut her cables, and began to make off; whereupon 
the Racoon cut also, and, following closely, compelled Jier op- 
ponent, at the end of 10 minutes more, to stiike her colours. 
The Lodi was nearly unrigged by the Racoon’s well-dimpcted 
fire, and sustained a loss of one man killed and 14 wounded. 
The Racoon had only one person wounded, master’s mate Thomas 
Gill, whose left arm was carried away by a round shot. 

On the 17th of August, at i p. m., the Racoon, cruising off 
San-Jago in the island of Cuba, in company with a prize- 
fickooner, observed an armed brig coming alongshore ; and who, 
soon afterwards, hauled her wind to speak a scnooner which had 
been avoiding the Racoon since morning. At 3 p. m* the strange 
brig and schooner bore up together, under ail sail, with a strong 
breeze. Captain fiissell stood off until certain of fetching them, 
and then made sail in shore. At 4h. 15 m. p. m. the brig 
boistisd Trench colours, and fired a gun, still keeping within 
half a mile of the shore, under a press of sail. At 4 li. 20 m. 
p. M. she fired her broadside at the Racoon, and attempted to 
cross the latter’s hawse ; but the Racoon, although going eight 
knots through the water, put hfer helm hard a-port, and fired her 
broadside, which, as the two vessels were nearly on board of each 
other, brought down the French brig’s studding-sails, topsails, 
&c. The latter then luffed up, ran on shore in a small rocky 
bay, and struck her colours. To avoid a similar fate, the Racoon 
hove in stays, and, on wearing round, discovered the breakem 
nearly under her stem. In about half an hour the French brig 
reboisted her colours, and was repeatedly fired upon, in passing, 
by the Racoon. Towards sunset tb^ former s mainmast went 
overboard, and the vessel feM on her beam-ends. As the, French 
brig had landed boats full of armed men, and lined the shore, 
and the Racoon wat 44 men short of comnlement, including her 
two lieutenants, Captain Bissell felt himself obliged to refuse the 
application of the master, Mr. James Thompson, to go, with a 
few picked men, and endeavour to bum the vessel., By morning 

* The Racoon’s earronades had ori^nally been 32-pottnflorB (see vol. ii.» 
ipB 960) ; but on March 3, 1300, these^ere ordered to be excfaan^ for 9^; 
on September 14, 1802, the latter were again exchanged for 18 b. On" 
subject see vol. i., p. 403,iiote Y*. » 
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tile latter had lost her remaiiNihg mast^ and lay a perfect wreck, 
full of water. ^ ^ 

On this occasion tlie Racoon sustained neither loss noi^amagpr 
As to the name and force of his dpponent, Captain Bissell sa^^s, 

I have since learned her name is la Mutine, nStional brig^ 
carrying 18 long 18-pounders, and was full of men from Port-au- 
Paix, bound to St-Jago/’ Such a force for a brig has not been 
met with. The guns^ if 18-pounders, must have been carronades > 
or, as is more probable, were long eights or sixes. 

On the I3tn of October, in the afternoon, the Racoon, still 
commanded by the same enterprising officer, while cruising off 
Cumberland harbour in the island of Cuba, observed several 
vessels to windward coming close alongshore, all of which, 
befof% sunset, hauled in towards the harbour. Having heard of 
the evacuation of Port-au-Prince, Captain Bissell anchored in a 
small bay, iathe expectation of seeing those vessels pass him in 
the night. Daylight on the 14th discovered eight or nine sail, a 
few miles to windwar^ nearly becalmed. The Racoon instantly 
weighed, with a fine'^land wind, and proceeded in chase. At 
6 h. 30 m. A. M. a brig, a schooner, and a cutter, all apparently 
full of men, hoisted French colours, and fired guns to windward. 
The brig attempted to get in-shore of the Racoon, and her two 
consorts, with the assistance of their sweeps and boats, endea- 
voured to join her. The land breeze, however, carried the Racoon 
within gun-shot of the brig ; which, after receivii^ 
broadsides, struck, and proved to be the Petite-Fille, Hench 
national gun-brig, having on board 180 troops, including about 
50 officers of all ranks. 

Scarcely had the Racoon sent |n officer and a small party of 
men to secure her prize, than the schooner and cutter, having 
got nearly within gun-shot, commenced firing. Calms ana 
baffling winds prevented the Racoon from getting nearer until 
10 a.m., when the sea-breeze set in. At 11a.m. the two 
vessels bore up together, evidently with a determination to board 
the Racoon, the cutter steering for her bows, and the schooner 
hauling out to pass astern. The British brig shortened sail to 
receive her two opponents, but kept herself under sufficient com- 
mand to counteract their design. When the assailants had 
arrived within pistol-shot, the Kacoon filed a broadside at the 
cutter, who speedily returned it with long guns and musketry- 
The Racoon then wore round and fired her opposite broadside 
into the schooner; and so, alternately, maintaining a running 
fight, and preventing either from boarding. This mode of en- 
ragtng rl^iBted more than an hour, both schooner and cutter 
keeping* up an incessant fire of musketry ; nor was it until she 
had been literally beaten to a wreck, and had lost many men in 
killed, that the cutter struck hef colours. She proved to be the 
Amelie, a national vessel, carrying four carriage-guns, with many 
awivels, and upwards of 70 troopa^t • 
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Having taken possession of the ‘cutter, the fiacoon crowded 
sail after the schooner, the Jeune-Ad^le, carding six small 
guns, and 80 troops ; and which vessely^on being appoached 
within gun-^ot and fired at, rarrendered witliout further resist- 
ance. Standing in-shore to rejoin her first prize, the Racoon 
soon discovered that the Frenchmen on boaru, while the latter 
was engaging the putter and schooner, had overpowered the 
'mze-crew, and run the brig on shore am<Hig the rocks. Captain 
Bissell, however, got haw his ofiScer and men. The loss on 
'board the cutter and schooner was about 40 in killed and 
-wounded : that of the Racoon was only one person wounded, 
Mr. Thompson, the master, who in the early part of the action 
.had received a violent contusion, which completely dialled 
him. 

On the 14th of August, when in latitude 48*’ north, longitude 
16°. west, on her homeward voyage, the British Bastrindia 
^*Company’s ship Lord Nelson, Captain Robert Spottiswood, of 
* 26 guns (20 long 18 and six long 12 pounders), and 102 men 
in crew, exclusive of passengers, was fallen in with by the French 
ship-privateer Bellone, of 34 guns, including 24 long eights on 
her main deck, and 260 men. An action ensued, and lasted an 
hour and a half, when the privateer succeeded in carrying her 
opponent by boarding, but not until the Bellone had been once 
repulsed, and the Indiaman sustained a loss of five men killed 
and 31 wounded. Placing an officer and 41 men in charge of 
the Lord-Nelson, the Bellone proceeded with her towards 
Corunna. On the 20th a British frigate chased the two ships, 
and would have retaken the Indiaman, had not the Bellone, 
trusting to her great sailing powers, led away the former. The 
Lord-Nelson, now alone, was 'attacked on the 23d by an English 
cutter-privateer, of fourteen 6-pounders ; and the latter, highly 
to the credit of her officers and crew, maintained a two hours’ 
action before she was beaten off. 

On the 26th, at 1 p. m., in latitude 46° north, longitude 12° 
west, the British 18-gun brig-sloop Seaeull (sixteen 24-pounder 
carronades and two sixes). Captain Henry Burke, discovered 
to leeward and chased the Lord-Nelson. At 6 p. m. the latter 
hoisted French colours, and fired a gun. At 7 p.m., the Sea- 
gull having got within gun-shot, an action commenced ; which 
continued, with very might intermission, until 6 a. m. on the 
26th; when the brig, having received two shot between wind 
and water, had her masts aM rigging much wounded and cut 
up, dnd her fore yard shot away in the slings, hauled off to refit. 
At 8 h. 30 m., just as the Seagull, having replaced her da maged 
rigging, -was about to renew the action, a British squifdrra, of 
four sail of the line, under Ca|)fain Sir Edward Pellew, in the 
$0^un ship Tonnant, hove in sight. By noon, or a little after, 
the Colossus, the advanced ship of Sir Edward’s squadron, over- 
00 ^ atid recaptu||d the Lord-lf elson. In her two aeti(»v», par- 
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ticularly in th^ with 'tliB Seagull, the Indiaman had received 
oonsidetable danu^e |a hull, maats, and rig^ng : her loss by the 
brig’s fire has not bMen recorded. The Toss, sustained by the 
Seagull amounted to^wo seamed killed, and seven seamen and 
one. marine wounded. * 

6n the dth of September, at daylight, the British hired cutter 
Sheemess, of eight 4-pounders and 30 men and boys, com- 
manded % Lieutenant Henry Rowed, ha^ng the look-out on 
the French fleet in Brest harbour, observed, cTose in-shore, two 
chasse-mar6es stealing towards the port. Sending a boat, with 
seven men and the mate, to cut off one, the Sheemess herself 
proceeded in chase of the other, then nearly five miles distant, 
and close under a battery about nine miles to the eastward of 
Bee du Raz. At 10 a. m. it fell calm, and the only mode of 
pursuing the enemy was by a small boat suspended at the stem 
of the Sheemess, and which with difficulty would contain five 
men. Lieutenant Rowed acquainted the crew with his deter- 
mination to proceed in this boat, and called for four volunteers 
to accompany him. Immediately John Marks the boatswain, 
and three others, came forward; and the boat with her five 
hands put off from tire cutter, in chase of the chasse-mar4e, then 
about four miles off, and, by the aid of her sweeps, nearing the 
shore very fast. 

After the boat had pulled for two hours, the chasse-maree 
was seen to mn on shore under the above-mentioned battery, 
which stood within a stone’s throw of the beach. Notwith- 
standing this, and tliat there were* 30 French soldiers drawn up 
on the beach to protect the vessel. Lieutenant Rowed continued 
his pursuit ; and, as he and his four followers laid the French 
chasse-maree on board on one side, her crew deserted her from 
the other. It was then that the soldiers opened a heavy fire of 
musketry upon the British, who had just commenced cutting the 
cable, and were using other means to get the vessel afloat. In 
order that the French soldiers might not see how to point their 
pieces, the British seamen, although there was not a breath of 
wind, hoisted the foresail ; but of which the halliards, almost at 
the same moment, were shot away. Fortunately for the enters 
prising crew now on board the chasse-mar^e, the tide was flow- 
ing and aided their exertions : the vessel got off, and the boat 
commenced towing her from the shore. Fortunately, also, not a 
man of the five was hurt, although, as afterwards counted, 49 
musket-balls, intended for them, hiul lodged in the side and the 
two masts of the chasse-marle. 

Scarcely had the prize been towed a tlurd of a mile, when a 
French boat, containing an officer and nine men, armed with 
muskets, ^d who had pulled up in the wake of the vessel un- 
observed by the boat ahead of her, suddenly made her appear- 
ance alongride. In an instant, and without waiting for any 
orders, J<mn Marks, the boatswain, dropping his oar, .and i 
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neglecting to take any kind of weapoiS^iif nafd^ lejaped froia 
the boat on board the cbasse-maree ; ted# ^rwniog Wihe aide 
close off which the French bo^lay^ stodl^ in a ganjehacing atti-* 
tude, unarmed as he was, for atlbast half a^minuf^ until hia^four 
companions, with a supply of muskets and amnoyi^tioh, end 
who could only quit their ticklish boat one at a time, got to his 
assistance. If not astonishment at the sight, it must have been 
a generous impulse,^ that prevented the Frenchmen from shoot* 
ing or sabring the brave boatswain; for they were, it seems, 
near enough to the vessePs side, to have done even the latter. 
Seeing that Lieutenant Rowed and his four men were deter- 
mined to defend their prize, the French boat, after a feeblft 
attempt to get possession, sheered off, the soldiers in her keeping 
up, for a short time, as they receded from the vessel, an ine& 
factual fire of musketry. The battery also opened a fire upon 
the chasse-mar^e as she was towing off ; but it proved equally 
harmless with that fiom the .soldiers, both on the beach .and in 
the boat. 

The capture of two unarmed chasse-marees (for the mate had 
taken his prize without any difficulty) would, indeed, be a 
trifling occurrence, were it not for the circumstances under which 
one of them had been boarded and brought off ; circumstances 
that ennoble the act, and rank it above many which are blazoned 
in the Gazette, and yield to the parties both praise and promotion; 
The navy-list shows, that Lieutenant Rov/ed gained no step in 
his profession : indeed it was not, as the same document proves, 
until nearly ten years afterwards, that he was made a com- 
mander. As to the boatswain, he, it appears, on account of the 
very station he filled, and, by every account, so well filled, was, 
according to the etiquette ofikthe service, excluded from the 
reward of promotion. It was only, therefore, from the Patriotic 
Fund at Lloyd's, that he could receive some testimony of the 
high opinion entertained of his services. Lieutenant Rowed 
himself made the application, founding it on the inability of the^ 
admiralty, without violating precedent, to provide for the ‘^poor 
fellow ; and who,” adds his commander, and where was there a 
better judge ? exclusive of his bravery, is a very good cha- 
racter.” The committee, it is belfeved, presented Mr. Marks 
with a handsome sum of money. Acts like this of Lieutenant 
Rowed and his four men (tne names of all of whom we would 
record, did we know them) deserve to be made public, if only 
for the example they hold out, not of adequate reward certainly, 
but of the impunity which often accompanies the most hazardous 
attacks. Let him, therefore, who is disposed to calculate the 
dumces of personal risk that may attend the enterprise in which 
he is callea upon to embark, reflect upon the 49 musket-balls 
vriii<^.were aimed at, and yet missed. Lieutenant Rowed and 
the fiNr gallant fellows who were on board of this captured 
French ehasse-mai^e. ^ 
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On ^ 20lh at 6 f. h., the British hired cutter 

Prinees^u^udESy^e^t 4-pounders and 26 men, commanded 
by Lieutenam Isaap Wnliam Sco^ being off the Texel, saw two 
schoonem ia fh^ south-west, bearmg down under British colours, 
llie eutter/lhnreTer, suspected them to be enemies, and cleared 
for actionr At 6h. 30 m. p.m. the schooner hauled down the 
English and 'hoisted Dutch colours. The laigest, which was the 
Union, Lieutenant St.-Faust, mounting 12 guns, and stated to 
have had on board 70 men, hailed from to-windward, and then 
opened her broadside, which killed the cutter’s gunner and boat- 
swain, and mortally wounded Lieutenant Scott The cutter was 
not slow in returning the fire, and successfully repulsed several 
attempts to board. Meanwhile the other schooner, the Wraak, 
Lieutenant Doudet, mounting eight guns, and manned with about 
50 men, had rang^ up under the cutter’s lee, and now poured 
in her broadside. This schooner also made a vain attempt to 
board. ‘After an hour’s engagement, during which the laige 
schooner’s bowsprit was several times over the cutter’s stem, the 
latter beat off both her opponents; with the additional loss of two 
seamen wounded, making a total loss of three, including her 
commander, killed, and two wounded. 

In his dying moments. Lieutenant Scott recommended the 
master to fight the cutter bravely, and desired him to fell the 
admiral (Lord Keith) that be had done his duty. The lieutenant 
certainly had done so, in a manner that became a British officer ; 
and Mr. Joseph Thomas, the master, fully acted up to his com- 
mander’s injunctions : he, and the few hands about him, fought 
their vessel heroically, and by so doing brought her off' in 
safety. The same Dutch newspaper, from which we have ex- 
tracted the names of the two schooners, states, that the car- 
penter of the Wraak was killed, and her first lieutenant and 
several of her men badly wounded. 

On the 9th of October, in the evening, the British 16-gun 
brig-sloop Atalante, Captain Joseph Ore Masefield, chased and 
drove on shore off the mouth of the river Pennerf, near St- 
Gttildas, two French ketches and one brig. The wind blowing 
directly off shore. Captain Masefield conceived it practicable to 
cot the vessels out ; and accordingly, soon after dark, the six- 
oared euttcr under faeutenant John Hawkins, and the five-oared 
cutter under Mr. Richard Borstal, the master, were despatched 
upon that service, the Atalante standing in, as close as the 
shoys would permit, to protect them. 

At 9h. 30 m. p.h. the two boats raached the French vessels, 
whett Ijehtenant Hawkins, with his boat, boarded wd took 
])098esmon oC the in-shore vessel, then fast aground within 120 
yards of the beach; but the British' could not succeed in 
getting her afloat owing to a heavy fire of musketry from a 
nundter of troops drawn op on the brach, assisted by two field- 
{ueces and a party of troops, which had previously embarked 
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from the shore on board of the other 'tvo vessels. Thus frus- 
trated in his plan, the lieutenant cut the cable of the ves^l, and 
then abandoned her to go to^e assistance pf his coadjutor in 
the other boat. .. 

In the mean time Mr. Borstal, with a sergeant of marines and 
five other men, in defiance of a party of 10 soldiers armed with 
muskets and bayonets, had boarded and carried the French 
brig; but not until the former had killed six of the soldiers, 
hove two overboard, and drove the remainder, with the brig's 
crew, down her hatchway. Finding that this vessel, besides 
being light end of no value, was also fast aground upon a ridge 
of rocks, Lieutenant Hawkins, who had now joined his com- 
panion, contented himself wiUi cutting the brig’s cable ; not 
thinking proper, from motives of humanity, to set the vessel on 
fire, as several people were heard below, supposed to be woimded. 
In this very dashing little exploit, Mr. Burstal's boat, in board- 
ing the French brig, had one man killed and two wounded, the 
only loss sustained by the British. 

On the 2*6th of October the British 18-gun ship-sloop Osprey, 
Captain George Younghusband, being off Trinidad, saw and 
chased a suraicious sail under the land. On arriving within 
fi)ur miles of the stranger the Osprey found herself becalmed, 
and at the same time discovered, from the number of sweeps 
rowed by her, that the vessel was a privateer. The Osprey’s 
further progress being checked by the calm. Captain Young- 
husband despatched, three boats, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Robert Henderson, in the cutter, to attempt the capture 
of the schooner. The unequal speed of the boats being greatly 
in favour of the cutter. Lieutenant Henderson, apprehensive that 
if he waited for his companions the privateer would escape, con- 
tinued to pull ahead, and at leimth, with his 17 seamen, in the 
bravest manner, under a heavy fire from the guns and musketry 
of the vessel, boarded and captured the French privateer- 
schooner Ressource, mounting four 4-pounders, with a crew of 
43 men, of whom two were killed and 12 wounded. On board 
be cutter. Lieutenant Henderson and four seamen were wounded, 
jie of the latter dangerously. . 

On the 27th of October the British 16-guo ship-sloop Merlin, 
Ofiptain Edward Pell^ Brenton, and 14%un schooner Mil- 
brook, Lieutenant Ma^itius Adolphus Newton De Starck, dis- 
QOllMud the French lugger-pnvateer Sept^r^res, of two carriago- 
and 30 men, commanded by Captain Pollet, endeavounng 
ito ^tinto Calais. Captain Brenton unmediately despatched in 
pursuit of her the boats of the Merlin, under the orders pf Lieu- 
tenant Henry Clement Thompson, who had already 4ost an arm 
in ^^e service. Fmding her retreat effectually cut off by the 
British boats, the lugger ran herself on shore about half a unle 
to the .westprard of Gravelines. In the evening the Milbrouk 
stood in, and ancheaed within musket-shot of the Sept-Fr^Mi; 
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and, in the face of a heavy fire opened upon the schooner and 
the boats by somO fieljd-pieces brought down to the beach, the 
British totally destroyed the Fnench lugger, without incurring 
any loss, although the Milbroo& was several times struck by 
shot. 

On the 3d of November, while the 18-pounder 36-gun frigate 
Blanche, Captain Zachary Mudge, was lying at an anchor off 
the entrance of Mancenille bay, island of St.-Domingo, the 
French cutter Albion, armed with two 4-pounders, six swivels, 
and 20 muskets, and manned with 43 officers and men, was dis- 
covered lying close to the guns of Monte-Christi, waiting to 
cany her cargo, consisting of 62 bullocks, to the relief of the 
garrison of Cape-Fran^ois. As the cutter, notwithstanding her 
proximity to the fort, which mounted four long 24-pounders and 
three field-pieces, appeared to be assailable, Captain Mudge, on 
the same day, despatched the launch, barge, and two cutters, 
with 63 officers and men, under the command of Lieutenant 
William Braithwaite, to attempt cutting her out. The boats 
returned unsuccessful, not owiUg to any lack df zeal in officers 
or men, but to their having proceeded to the attack in open 
with the sea-breeze blowing right into the bay. The bat- 
tery, in conseauence, had begun early to fire at the boats, and 
soon convinced Lieutenant Braithwaite that, should he even 
succeed in capturing the cutter, it would, in the state of the 
wind, be impossible to get her from the shore without a great 
sacrifice of lives. 

With more judgment, a night attack was determined upon, 
and Lieutenant Edward Nicolls, of the marines, volunteered, 
with one boat, to attempt cutting out the vessel. His offer was 
accepted ; and on the evening or the 4th the red cutter, with 13 
men, including himself, pushed off from the frigate. A doubt 
respecting the sufficiency of the force, or some other cause, 
induced Captain Mudge to order the barge, with 22 men, under 
the orders of Lieutenant the Honourable W aiwick Lake, first of 
the Blanche, to follow the red cutter and supersede Lieutenant 
Kicolls in the command. The second boat }omed the first, and, 
as soon ^ the two arrived abreast of the French cutter. Lieu- 
tenant Nicolls hailed Lieutenant Lake, and pointed her out to 
him; but the latter professed to disbelieve that the vessel in 
sight was the Albion : he considered that she lay on the opposite 
or north-east side of the bay, and wito the barge proceeded in 
that direction ; leaving the red cutter to watch the motions of 
the vessel, which Lieutenant Nicolls still maintained was the 
Aibioi^ the object of their joint search. ^ 

It was npw 2h. 30 m. a. m. on the 6tb, and the land wind was 
blowing fresh out of the bay. An hour or two more, and the 
day would begin to dawn, and the breeze to slacken, perhaps 
wholly to subside. The men in the boat were few, but their 
hearts were stout. In short the red cutter commenced pullings 
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cautiously and silently, towards the French vessel ; the crew of 
which, expecting a second attack, had made preparations to 
meet it. As soon as the boat arrived within pistol'shot, the 
cutter hailed. Replying to the hdl with three hearty cheers, 
the boat rapidly advanced, receiving in quick succession two 
volleys of musketry. The first passed over the heads of the 
British ; but the second severely wounded the coxswain, the man 
at the bow-oar, and a marine. Before the French cutter could 
fire a third time. Lieutenant Nicolls, at the head of his little 
pasty, sprang on board of her. The French captain v/as at his 
post, and discharged his pistol at Lieutenant Nicolls just as the 
latter was within a yard of him. The ball passed round the rim 
of the lieutenant’s belly, and, escaping through his side, lodged 
in the fleshy part of his right arm. Almost at the same moment 
a hal), either from the pistol of Lieutenant Nicolls, or from the 
mneket of a marine standing near him, killed the French cap- 
tain. After this the resistance was trifling; and the surviving 
officers and men of the French cutter were presently driven 
below and subdifhd, with the loss, besides their captain killed, 
of five men wounded, one of them mortally. 

As yet, not a shot had been fired from the battery, although 
it was distant scarcely 100 yards from the cutter. Judging that 
the best way to keep the battery quiet would be to maintain the 
appearance of the Albion’s being still in French possession, and 
able to repulse her assailants, Lieutqpant Nicolls ordered the 
marines of his party to continue firing their mulcts : the sea- 
men, meanwhile, busied themselves m getting tfe v^e l under 
sail. A spring having been run out from the cutle^lWMHPter to 
her cable, and the jib cleared, the cable was riie jib 

hoisted to cast her. At this moment the baigO camt alongside, 
and Lieutenant Lake took command of the pnze. ^xHiel^ had 
he done so, and the musketry by his orders been discontinued, 
when the battery opened a fire of round and grape, which killed 
tw of the Blanche’s people. However, the breeze being fair, 
«ili4 blowing moderately strong, the raptur^ Autter, witn^t^b 
towing her, soon ran out of gun-sho(, and without hicn^ 
tiK any further loss, joined tbe^fiigate in the bffing. > ' 

'Cutting out an armed vessel is usually a dhs^rate service^* 
aniMhe prize seldom repays the loss which is sustained in eftp-' 
her. The spirit engendered by such acts is, 'however, of 
t^ noblest, and, in a national point of view, of the most us^t 
kind : its emulative influence roreads from man to man, and fr&A'' 
ship to ship, until the ardour for eng^ng in services of danger, 
services, the repeated success of wWh has stamped a lasting 
character upon the British navy, requires more frequently to be 
checked than to be incited. An attack by boats upon an armed 
sailing vessel, as respects the first foot-hold npM h«r dSck 
espettallj^ may be likened to the " fmrlom hope” beskgmg 
army; great is the ^IHl, and great ought to be RiS to^aid." Stf< 
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the teward usually is, if tiie affair be lefnesented in its true 
colours to the proper authority. The same officer, who, when 
about to transmit to his government the accoimt of an engage- 
ment between his ship and another, fears saying too much, lest 
he should be chargeable with egotism, when, m the routine of 
his duty, he has to write about an act performed exclusively by 
his subordinates, enters minutely into the meritB of the case, 
points out those who distinguished themselves, and separates, 
as well as he is able, the actual combatants from such as, by 
accident or otherwise, did not partake of the danger; well 
knowing that, without this act of justice on bis part, promodrm, 
honours, and other rewards, may light upon the undeserving, 
while he who fought and bled, he who, both planned and 
achieved the enterprise, may find himself passed over and neg- 
lected. 

The captain of the Blanche had a fine opportunity, without 
detracting from the bravery of one party, to state the good for- 
tune (call it nothing else) of the other. Here follows his letter 
to the admiralty : “ Having gained intelligence that there was a 
large coppered cutter full of bullocks for the Cape, laying close 
under the guns of Monte-Christi (four 24-pounders and three 
field-pieces), notwithstanding her situation, 1 was convinced we 
could brii^ her off; and at two this morning she was masterly 
amljgallahtly attacked by Lieutenant Lake, in the cutter, and 
Liel|denant Nichols of the marines, in the barge, who cut her 
oi;^. She is nine^-two tons -burthen, coppered close-up and 
vl^th two 4-pounders, six swivels, and twenty muskets. 
I^is affair cost me two men killed, and two wounded.” 

” The mistatements in this letter, now that the correct details 
aM confronted with them, discover their importance ; and it 
cannot be doubted, that Capitain Mudge bad a favourite whom 
he was determined to serve, no matter at whose expense. How 
came be not to name Lieutenant Nicolls among the wounded ? 
It was not a scratch of his finger nor a graze of his shin, but a 
hole on each side of his body and a ball in bis ana, that sent him 
bleeding to the Blanche’s cockpH. Who would expect that, of 
the “ two” men wounded, one was a commissioned officer ? In 
mrery ca-e, except this, the rank, if not the name, of the officer 
is Btoted in the official letter ; and, in some letters, the smallest 

ffi ’' 1 thn eUp,' if he has beai wounded ever so slightly, may 
is name IB the returns. Tlie name of Lieutenant “Nichols,” 
however, as the commanding officer of one of the boats (not of 
^‘the battc”), entitled him, in the estimation of the committee 
at Lloyd^; to a second best claim upon their bounty; m that, 
when the Parotic Fund presented Lieutenant Lake, “ fiw his 
gi^iantry,” with a sword valued at 604, they gave Lieutenant 
NiCQlla*otM)^V«iued at 804 Another quarter, equally deceived, 
promoted one officer, but, until v subsequent explehation at 
ieest|( naattetttion to the claims of toe other. * 
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Between the two attacks upon the Albion^ another hoatrparty 
from the Blanche captured, in a very gallant manner, a vessel of 
superior force. On the 4th, in the morning, the launch, armed 
with a 12>pounder carronade, and manned with 28 men, under 
the command of Mr. John Smith, master’s mate, attacked, and 
after an obstinate conflict of 10 minutes boarded and carri^, as 
she was coming out of the Carwol passage, a French schooner, 
mounting one long 8-pounder on a pivot, and manned with 30 
men, of whom one was killed and five were wounded. The 
launch had one man killed and two wounded. The prize was a 
beautiful ballahou-schooner, and had on board a considerable 
quantity of dollars. 

In his official letter, announcing the capture of this schooner. 
Captain Mudge says, " She is one of the finest vessels of her 
class I ever saw, and is fit for his majesty’s service and, to 
show how ready he was, in some cases, to atone for his apparent 
n^lect of a young officer. Captain Mudge in a jMStscnpt adds, 
"Fhave omitted mentioning the Honourable Freaerick Berkley; 
but the only apology I can make is saying he behaved nobly, 
and was much to be envied.” 


A day or two after the affair of Mr. Smith, midshipman 
Bdward Henry a’Court, with a marine and seven seamen, was 
despatched from the Blanche in the red cotter, to collect sand 
for the use of the ship. Although it had been ordered that 
youngsters, sent upon services of tms kind, lest their pugnacious 
spirit should lead them into danger, were not to be allowed arms, 
the men in the boat, before they pushed off from the frigate, con- 
trived to smuggle five or six muskets through the po^. It so 
happened that, in the dusk of evenmg, the boat fell in with a 
schooner, nearly becalmed. The midshipman and bis little 
party of sanders unhesitatingly pulled towards her; and, as she 
had the appearance of a privateer, and might open a cannonade 
upmi them, Mr. a’Conrt judidously kept in her wake. Just as 
the boat had approached the stern of the schooner, a fire of 
musketry from toe latter mortally wounded one man, and badly 
wounded another, of the boat-party. Mr. p’Court, nevertheless, 
palled straight op alongside, a^d, with the assistance of his five 
Temaiiung hands, boarded and carried a French schooner, bound 
to Cape-Fran 9 ois, having among her passengers, a detachment 
of between 30 and 40 soldiers, commanded by a colonel, who 
bad fought, bled, and distinguished hi°>sel^ at the battie of 
Ajuole. His wound was a fractured scull, and, upon the piece 
of {date that covered the denuded part, and which extended over 
a> neat portion of one side of Ips head, was engraven, in large 
euracters, the word ‘^Arcole.” 

j^^.When asked how he could surrender to so insignificant a 
^|a(ce, the French colonel, with a shrug replied, that it was all 
owmg to " le mal de mer and that, had he been on shore, the 
case would have haen otherwise. Let that have been as it may. 
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the conduct of young a’Couit evinced^unparalleled gallantly, a 
considerable degree of judgment, and certainly both tiie officer 
and men in the boat deserved to have their names recorded for 
the bravery they had displayed. 

No public mention was made by Captain Mudge of this 
affair, which is, we think, entitled to the publicly and tiie praise 
which we have endeavoured to render to a young, enterprising, 
and gallant officer. 

On the 14th of November, while the British 74-gnn ship 
Blenheim, Captain Thomas Graves, lay at anchor off the Dia- 
mond Rock, island of Martinioue, intelligence reached her that 
the French privateeivschooner Harmonic, a vesshl the most de- 
structive to commerce of any in the Caribbean sea, had just put 
into the harbour of Marin in the bay of Saint^Anne. The 
Blenheim immediately weighed, but, having a strong sea-breeze 
and lee-current to contend with, did not, until the morning of 
the 16th, arrive abreast of Marin. Having reconnoitred the 
harbour, the battery on each side of it, and that situated above 
the town. Captain Graves resolved to detach 60 seamen under 
Lieutenants Thomas Cole and Thomas Furber, and 60 marines 
under Lieutenants Geoige Beatty and Walter S. Boyd, to at- 
tempt cutting out the privateer, ^e seamen in their boats were 
to attack the latter ; while the marines were to endeavour to 
surprise, or in any event to storm, Fort-Dunkirk, a battery of 
nine guns, situated on the starboard side of the harbour, and 
the possession of which was necessary, to prevent the island 
militia from rendezvousii^ on Marin point, whence they could 
have much annoyed the Sitish boats on their return. 

Just as the party was about to proceed, the British Id-gun 
brig-sloop Drake, Captain William Ferris, acconroanied W the 
hired armed cutter Swift, joined the Blenheim. Captain Ferris, 
having volunteered, was permitted to take the command of the 
expedition, and to add 14 of the Drake’s seamen to the 60 from 
the Blenheim, making a total of 134 seamen and marines, 
officers included. All things being prepai^, the boats with the 
seamen, towed by the Drake, and those with the marines, by the 
Swift, at 11 P.M., proceeded off the mouth of Maim harbour, 
about three miles from the entrance to which the privateer lay. 
By judiciously timing their departure from the ship, both parties 
arrived at the same instant at their respective destinations. The 
marines surprised the fort, took 16 prisoners, dismounted and 
spiked the guns, among which were six 24-pounderB, destroyed 
the carriages, and blew up the magazine ; but Lieutenant Beatty 
humanely spread the barracks, a^ had they been set on fire, a 
large and ripe field of canes adjoining would inevitably have 
been destroyed. 

The boats with the seamen passed the battery on the larboard 
side of the harbour undiscovered, but the privateer ms upon 
her guard, and commenced a heavy fire on the British; who. 
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nevertheless, in the most prompt and gallant manner, boarded, and 
in a few minutes carried h^r* The seamen had one of their 
number killed and five wounded ; the marines, although fired 
upon by two sentinels, had no one hurt. The Harmonie, mount- 
ing eight carriage-guns, with a complement of 66 men, had two 
of the latter killed and 14 wounded. The boats, accompanied 
by their prize, repassed the larboard fort, within musket-shot^ 
but were so fortunate as to escape without further loss. In the 
conduct of this enterprise, much judgment as well as gallantry 
was evinced ; without which, from the maiur obstacles opposed 
to success, the result might not have been siHavourable. 

On the night of the 10th of December the British 18-poundef 
36-gun frigate Shannon, Captain Edward Leves^n Gower, in 
compwy with the 16-gun ship-sloop Merlin, Captain Edward 
Pelham Brenton, while standing across from Cape La H^ve to 
Cape La Hougue, in a gale of wind from the south-south-west, 
was taken under the lee bow by the flood-tide, and carried up 
towards the river Isigny; ^^and, when the captain supposed 
himself to the northward of Cape Barfleur, he had that light- 
house bearing about north/’* The night was extremely dark 
and tempestuous, and the Shannon, about 8 p.m., struck the 
^ound. The Merlin just then got a glimpse of the land in a 
flash of lightning, and instantly wore from it under her foresail 
and close-reefed main topsail. The Shannon, a fine new frigate 
of 881 tons (sister vessel to the Tribune), just launched, was 
totally wrecked: her officers and crew, fortunately, were all 
saved, but made prisoners by the French. 

On the 16th, at 1 1 h. 30 m. a. m., Barfleur lighthouse bearing 
north half-west distant four leagues, the Merlin discovered her 
late consort the Shannon on shore under the batteries of Tatihou 
island. At 5 p. m., having approached quite near to the wreck. 
Captain Brenton despatched two boats manned and armed, 
unaer the orders of Lieutenants John Sheridau and Henry Cle- 
ment Thompson, to endeavour to set fire to and destroy the 
frigate : a service which these officers eflectually executed, with- 
out the loss of a man, although exposed to a heavy fire from the 
French batteries. About three years and three months after 
the loss of the Shannon, her late captain and officers, having 
returned to their country, were honourably acquitted of afl 
blame by the sentence of a court-martial. 


COLONIAL EXPEDITIONS. — WiBST INDIES. 


A renewal of the war brings us again to the roun^ of suo 
cesslal operations against the colonies of the weaker maritime 
powers. On the 2lst of June, at 1 1 a. m.. Commodore Samuel 
Xto&d, with the 74-gun ships Centaur and Courageux, Captains 


* Brentcoi, voLiiL, p. 802 . 
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Bendall Robert Littlebalee and Benjafnia Hallowell, and some 
smaller vessels^ having on board a detachment of the British 
army under Bieutenant-general Grinfield^ anchored in Ghee* 
bay, Sainte*-Lucie, for the purpose of reducing the island* 
Before 6 p* m., by the able disposition of Captain Hallowelb the 
whole of the troops* were disembarked in good order. At 5 h» 
30 m. p. M. the French outwcffks were drivea in, and the town 
of Castries taken* The commandant of Mprne-Fortunee, the 
principal fortress of the island, was then summoned to surrender. 
Brigadier-general IJLogues refusing to do so, the works were 
stormed at 4 a. m. on the 22d, and at 4 h. 30 m. were carried, 
with a loss to tlie British army of 20 oflScers and men killed, and 
110 wounded. What was the exact strength of the garrison, or 
the loss whiclfthe French sustained in resisting the assault^ does 
not appear by the official despatches ; but it is stated, to the 
credit of the British, considering the custom on such occasions^ 
that not a Frenchman was hurt after possession of the place 
had been obtained. 

On the third day after effecting this capture, the Centaur, 
accompanied by some smaller vessels containing a division of 
the troops, sailed from Sainte-Lucie to attack Tobago. On the 
31st the expedition arrived off the island, and on the same day 
the ti'oops, covered by a heavy fire from the ships of war, 
landed without loss. So ra^ and so decisive were the move- 
ments of the British, that in the evening General Berthier com- 
manding at Fort-Scarborough proposed a capitulation ; whicb^ 
by half past four the following morning, was acceded to, and the 
island of Tobago again became a colony of Great-Britain. 

Previously to the end of September the Dutch colonies of 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, had also changed masters, 
with equal facility, and happily without bloodshed. In the river 
Demerara was captured the ilatavian 14*gun corvette Hippo- 
menes. 

About the middle of June, which was almost immediately 
after the intelligence of the recommencement of hostilities 
reached the island of Jamaica, a squadiTOn of ships sailed from 
Port-Royal, to cruise in the neighbourhood of St.-Domingo, and 
co-operate with the Black insurgents in freeing the island of the 
small remnant of French whom the scurvy and the yellow fever 
had yet ii pared, and who still retained possession of the line of 
posts on the sea-coast. Hitherto their ships had enabled the 
French to hold and provision these; but the British ships soon 
drove away or captured the former, and effectually shut up the 
ports against all succours and supplies from Europe or else- 
where. • 

By thS end of October the only ports remaining in the hands 
of the French, in what was formerly the Frenw part of the 
island of Saint-Domingo, were Cape-Frangois and we mole of 
St,-Nidiolas. At the Tatter port General Noailles commanded^ 
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at the former General Rochambeau. Cape-Fran$ois, besides 
bmng blockaded at sea W the British, was invested on land by 
tbct insurgents; and the French garrison had the additional mis- 
fortune of being reduced to a state borderii^ on femine. 

Thus atuated. General Rochambeau, on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, proposed to Commodore John Loring, the commanding 
officer of the British blockading force, to evacuate the Cape, 
provided he and his garrison were suffered to go to France on 
board one or more of the ships of war in port. Such terms 
were of course rejected. The General *th^ concluded a treaty 
with Dessalines, by which, in 10 days front^e 20th of Novem- 
ber, he was to evacuate the Cape and its dependencies, and to 
be allowed, himself, and his troops, and their baggage, to retire 
on board the French ships lying in the harbour. By the fifth 
day General Rochambeau had embarked his garrison, and hoped 
to escape the English squadron; but the latter was too vigilant 
to afford the former even an opportunity of making the attempt. 
On the 30th, the day on which the truce expired, the Negroes 
hoisted their colours upon all the forts, and began to prepare 
for sinking the French ships with red-hot shot, should they any 
longer delay their departure. To know the reason of this delay. 
Captain Loring had sent in Captain Bligh with a flag of truce ; 
when, at a meeting between him and Captain Barre, the French 
naval commanding officer, a rough^ketch of a capitulation, was 
drawn up and signed, and General Dessalines was induced to 
allow the French ships, with colours hoisted, to sail out of 
the harbour. They were then, after firing each a broadside in 
return to a shot discharged athwart their bows by one of the 
British ships, to haul down the French colours and surrender. 

The 40-gun frigate Surveillante, accompanied by some smaller 
vessels, came out in this manner, and was taken possession of 
by the British ; but the Clorinde, another dO-gun frigate, in her 
way out grounded upon the rocks under Fort St.-Joseph at the 
entrance of the harbour, and beat off her rudder. The frigate, 
in short, was in so desperate a situation, that the British boats, 
which had been detached to assist the French ships in getting 
out of the mole, were returning to tlie squadron, upon a suppo- 
sition that no efforts of thqirs could save the Clorinde. The 
ship, which was thus abandoned to her faft, had on board, besides 
a small crew of froqi 150 to 200 men. General l4ipoype and 
700 French troops, together with several of the officers^ wives, 
th^r women-servants, and children ; in all full 900 souls, 
^mong the boats of the squadron, emplcwed upon the service 
just mentioned, was the launch of the Hercule, manned with 
from 30 to 40 hands, under the command of Acting^iputenant 
Nisbet Josiah^illoughby. From slow-pulling, or frqm some other 
uqexplained cause, retarded* in her progress, the launch was 
aniong the rearmost of those boats. Anxious to rescue so many 
persons as were evidently on board the Clorinde, from the ceq- 
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' ^tain de^th that awaited them, either perishing in the sh^ or 
hy bfihig massacred, as was titfe execrable practice, on the ^re; 
feeling it to be almost a stigma upon the character of the British 
navy not to make an effort to save huipan beings, political 
enemies espe^ally, so critically circttmstaoced. Lieutenant Wil- 
loughby took upon himself the whole responsibility, and put 
back with his launch towards the grounded ship. 

Finding, as he approached the Clorinde, that her side was 
crowded withmd it ireadv to spring into the first boat which came 
alongside, and HpWing that his people, as well as those who 
entered the launch from the ship, would fall an immediate sacri- 
fice, the lieutenant searched for, and with difiicnlty procured, a 
small punt. In this he embarked, directing the launch to lay off, 
and was soon on board the frigate; which he found heeling 
much and beating heavily. Despairing now of saving the ship. 
Lieutenant Willoughby yet resolved to put in practice every 
resource to save her numerous crew. As the most feasible plan 
which suggested itself, the lieutenant represented to General 
Lapoype tmt, as by the terms of the capitulation the French 
vessels of war were to haul down their colours when outside the 
haibour, it would not be a greater sacrifice of national honour, 
considering the situational the Clorinde, if he did so imme- 
diately, and gave the frigme up to him. Lieutenant Willoughby 
would then, he said, hoist English colours, wait upon General 
Dessalines, and demand, not only that the British flag should be 
respected, but that, if assistance could not be procured from 
the shore, and the Clorinde should be lost in the night then &st 
approaching, the crew and passengers should be considered as 
prisoners to the British, and be protected until the commanding 
officer of the squadron had it in his power to send for them. 

General Lapoype readily assenting to the terms proposed, the 
French flag was hauled down, and replaced by the Bntish flag ; 
and Lieutenant Willoi^hby immediately hailed the Haytian 
officer in command of Fort St-Joseph, and expressed a wish to 
wait upon General Dessalines.. Permission was granted, and 
Lieutenant Willoughby, after experiencing some difficulty in 
landing, obtamed aiunterview with the Haytian general; who 
sot only received tire British lieutenant with great urbanity, but 
promised all that he requested. With the assistance thus ob^ 
tained, sdid that of two or three more boats which had just 
joined ftom the s^adron, and ffivoured by a sudden fall in the 
wind, Lieutesant Willoughby succeeded in heaving the Clorinde 
off the rocks: Thus, ** to the uncommon exertions and pro- 
fiesSkviA abilities," as Rear-admiral Dnckworth hsppily expresses 
h, of Acting-lieutenant Witlongjiby, was owin||>^ preservation 
or more than 900 people’s b^, and the acquisition to the 
British navy of a mgate which, with her 'late consort, ‘ the 
Snrveilhmte^ continUhd, for many years i^eirwaids, to be qpe of 
the finest slups of the 38-gan class. 

VOLvItlS P 
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Having now no French^ force to blockade at Cape-^Fnn^is^ 
Coiixtoodore Loring bore up for the xnole of SiunthNicolaS; to 
treat with M. Noailles, the French general in command there. 
On the 2d of December a proposition to that effect was made ; 
but the g;eneral declined acceding to the terms, alleging that he 
had provisions for five months, and would not surrender until 
the last extremity^ The Bellerophon and squadron then pro* 
needed with the prizes and prisoners to Jamaica. On the \ery 
night on which the blockade of the Mole was raised, General 
Noailles, having previously made his arrangm^ts, sailed out of 
the port, with his garrison contained in seven small vessels, and 
ai rived in safety at the island of Cuba. Among the French 

Vicloires ct Conqufites,’' recorded in a work beating that title, 
is an extraordinal y one performed by M. Noailles on bis short 
voyage to Cuba. It seems that une corvette anglaise,” crossed 
the path of his brig (on what day or night is not stated), and 
hailed her, to know if General Noailles was on board. The 
French brig concealed her numerous crew, and, hoisting English 
colours, declared that she also had been sent to intercept the 
general and his garrison. Hie two vessels then steered in com^ 
pany ; and, in the night. General Noailles, at the head of 30 
grenadiers, leaped on board of, ai^ after a short resistance 
carried, the ** coivette anglaise.” The conqueror proceeded with 
his prize to Havana, and died shortly afterwards of the wounds 
he had received in the action* Notwithstanding the grave 
manner in which this stoiy is told, the British navy lost no 

corvette,’* or even 4-gun schooner, by capture in these seas, 
in the year 1803. 

Thus, by the departiM'e of the last European garrison from the 
French part of the island of Saint-Domingo, were the negroes, 
after a long and sanguinary struggle, freed from their invaders. 
A part of the latter had previously escaped to the Spanish part 
of the island ; and Generals Kerverseau and Ferrand, with a few 
troops, still occupied the cities of Santo-Domingo and San-Jago. 
According to a French writer, France, by her expedition to this 
island, lost 20 general officers and upwards of 40,000 men.^ This 
amount must include colonial tro(^s, and ^me reinforcements 
which we have not^^been able to enumerate.^ 


EAST INDIES. 


It. already been stated that, on the 6th of March, a small 
squadron, consisting of One 74, three frigates, and two 
tral||)orts, with^ French governor-general and al|^ut*1360 
trooM on board, Miled from tne4Mad of Brest, bound to the East 
, Ihdi0|, tot the alleged puipose of taking possession of Fondle 
cherrjp, ceded to France by toe treaty of Aimens.t On the 28tb 

e Victoires et lottrxtv., p.e8(a fltos p# 1? 6^ 
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of April, in a ^iolenf ^Fe of urind, thH^eDe-PouIe parted com* 
pany from the s<]^inulron : and, although she called at Ma£i- 
gascar, this fast-sailing frigate anchored in Pondicherry road oa 
the 16th of June, Being the 102d day from her quitting Brest 
The Belle-Poule brought out a French colonel, appointed 
lieutenant-governor under M. Decaen; and wi|o now, m pur^ 
suance of nis instructions, called upon the commanding officers 
of the different f^tories to restore the settlement agreeably to 
the article in the tratv* Owing to the want of orders, or to the 
informality of theUpplication, the latter declined giving up their 
charge ; and thus matters remained, when, on the 5th of July, 
Vice-admiral Peter Rainier, with, the 50^un ship Centurion, 
Captain John Sprat Rainier, 74-gun ship Tremendous, Captain 
John Osborn, 64-gun ships Trident and Lancaster, Captains 
Thomas Surridge and William Fotherall, 44 en-flute Sheerness, 
frigates Concorde, Dedaigneuse, and Fox, and ship-sloop Victor, 
from Bombay, partly in consequence of information from England 
representing that the peace was not very secure, anchored in the 
road of Cuddalore, situated about 20 miles to the south-west of 
Pondicherry. Consequently, when, on the morning of the 1 1th 
of July, Rear-admiral Linois, with the Marengo 74, and Atalcmte 
and Semillante frigates, jointf the Belle-Poule, Pondicherry ajid 
its dependencies still remained in the hands of the British* 
Aware that his own and General Decaen’s mission to the East 
liad an object in view covertly inimical to British interests, the 
French admiral could well have dispensed with the presence of 
a British squadron ; and yet no sooner had he anchored than he 
found himself overlooked by one, consisting of three sail of tlie 
line, a 60, •and four or five smaller vessels. ^Vo of the squadron, 
the Trident and Victor, at this time lay at anchor in Pondicherry 
road ; and the remainder, including the flag-ship, in the road of 
Cuddalore. As soon as he observed the French squadron come 
to anchor, the British admiral got under way, and advanced 
nearer ; aud, on being joined by the Trident and Victor, who 
had weighed since noon, reanchored at 7 r. m. about midway 
between Cuddalore and Pondicherry roads. On the 12th, at 
10 A. M., the Frenchs transport brig Marie-j^an^ise joined 
Admiral Linois, and at 6 p. m. the brig-corvette Belier, with 
despatches from France. This vessel bad Quitted Brest ten 
days later than the MarengOj, and, it was unaerstood, brought 
out the substance of the king of England's messa^ to nis 
parlianae&t of Masch 8*; with directions to M. Linois ro repaiir 
instancy to the Isle of France, there to get his ships, already 
armed dhii maimed on a war establishment, rented and pro» 
visioned, andP expect every day to receive an order to eommeoce 
hostilities against the Eoghrii. This appears to have been the 
substance of these despahdies, hut their fiiU eontents have not 
transpired. The instructions put into the hands of M. Decaen 
when he sailed from France^ and which appear to have bem 

r2 
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' dra^ u{> by Napol4on bimself, afibrd indabitable proofs of his 
btul faith towards England, particularly as regarded her Indiut 
possessions.* ' 

It was not many hours before the arrival of the B4lier, that 
Captain Joseph-Marie Vtignaud, of the Marengo, accompanied 
by the French admiral’s nephew, had paid a visit to Vice-admi- 
xal Rainier, for the purpose of inviting the latter to break&st on 
the following morning with M. Linois. The invitation was 
accepted, and the 16-gun ship-sloop Rattlesnake, which had 
just joined the squadron, was ordered to be ready to convey 
Vice-admiral Rainier to the anchorage of the Marengo and her 
consorts. But, whether it was owing to the peremptory nature 
of his orders, or that he feared their warliae tenour might 
escape, and he and his ships be detained by the British admiral, 
the French admiral, at midnight, unseen and unheard, slipped 
his cables, and, with the transport-brig Marie-Frangoise, put to 
sea under all sail. 


At daydawn on the 13th, to the surprise of the British, 
nothing was to be seen of M. Linois and his ships, either in the 
road, where he had left his anchors, and even the longboats of 
his ships fast at their grapnels, or as far as the eye could stretch 
in the offing. In the course of the morning the principal part of 
the British squadron got undpr way and set sail for Madras ; 
but the admiral, with the Centurion and one or two of the 


smaller ships, remained at the anchorage. On the same even- 
ing the French transport ship C6te-d’Or, with 326 troops on 
board, anchored in Pondicherry road ; and, at noon, the Cen- 
turion and Concorde got under way and anchored close to her. 

On the 15th, at daybreak, the Belle-Poule, who had sepa- 
lated from her squadron and since been to Madras, appeared off 
the road, in company with the Terpsichore frigate. The latter 
cast ancW ; but the Belle-Poule, after making some signals to 
the transport, stood away to sea. At 11 p. h. the Cote-d’Or 
weighed and dropped out of the road, and in half an hour the 
Terpsichore was under all sail in chase of her. On the 16tb, at 
daylight, the Terpsichore hailed the transport, and ordered her 
to return, but French ship^refused/ On this the frigate 
fired a few shot, when the Cdte-d’Or hauled down her colours, 
and quietly accompanied the Terpsichore back to the anchorage. 
On the 24th, in the forenoon, the French transport was allowed 
'lb sail, attended by the British frigate D^aigneuse, to see that 
we went nowhere else but to her tuleged destination, the Isle of 
Fian^ On the same day, at 8 p.u.. Vice-admiral Rainier 
mid sirred for Madras, where he arrived on thfi follow- 
Wk morning. 'Shortly afterwards the D 6 daigneu 8 e'’al 80 arrived, 
Rlmng eeen the French transport as fiir on her way to the Isle 
"of France as the latitude of P dff north. 


* Seep. 17^ and Appen^, No.SS. 
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The message of the 8th of March, considered every where aa 
the signal of the approach of war between England and France, 
reached Madras on or about the 6tb of July. It is probable 
that the intelligence was communicated to Admiral Rainier by 
the Terpsichore. At all events, in a week or two after the 
admiral's arrival at Madras, the British ships began taking on 
board their war-stores. It was not, however, until the 3d of 
September, that the kmg’s message of the 16th of May, which 
was tantamount to a decuuwtion of war, reached that settlement; 
nor until the 13t](^of 'September, that the news of the actual 
commencement of war arrived at Fort-William. The intelli- 
gence had been received at Bombay on the 21st of August; 
where, two days afterward?, arrived the board of admiralty’s 
directions for the conduct to ^ pursued by Vice-admiral Rainier, 
and which could not well have reached him at Madras earlier 
than the first week in September. 

Rear-admiral Linois, with his squadron, arrived at the Isle of 
France on the i6th of August; and, about the latter end of the 
succeedii^ month, the French 20-gun corvette Berceau, it is 
believed, brought out the news of the war. On the 8th of 
October (why he deferred sailing till then does not appear) the 
French admiral, having detached the Atalante on a special mis- 
sion to Mascat, a Portuguese settlement in Arabia-Felix, put to 
sea with the Marengo, Belle-Poule, S6millante, and Berceau. 
The ships retained on board a portion of the troops they had 
brought from France, and with which they were now proceeding 
to reinforce the garrisons of the Isle of Reunion, or Bourbon, and 
of the city of Batavia, the capital of Java. 

In the early part of his voyage M. Linois had the good for- 
tune to fall m with and capture several richly-laden English 
ships ; and, on making Sumatra, he resolved to pay a visit to 
the road of Bencoolen, a British settlement upon tnat island. 
A pilot belonging to the port, mistaking the Marengo for, what 
by her colours she appeared, an English man of war, went off to 
ber, and anchored the French squadron just out of range of a 
battery which commanded the road. Meanwhile the merchant 
vessels, having discovered the true character of the strange ships, 
had out or slipped and proceeded to Sellabar, ^mall port about 
two leagues to the southward of Bencoolen.^l*hey were soon 
followed Iw the S4millante and Berceau, but not in time to pre- 
vent BIX of the vessels from being burnt, and two others run on 
shore, by their crews. I^e French burnt the two vessels t^g 
were aground, also three warehouses filled with spice, rice, m|l 
opmnl, and carried off a ship and two brigs, richly, lad^; but 
not wiAt entire impunity, as the S4inillante had two men killed 

a riiot ftom the shore. Having performed this emloit, the 
Flench sciuadnm set sail, and on or about the 10^ of Becember 
anchored m the road of Batavia. 



BRITISH AND FRENCH FLEETS. 


Between the second abstract of the present and the same of 
the preceding war,"*^ there appears, in the sea-service commission* 
column^ a dimunition of no fewer than 10 line^of-battle ships. 
This arose chiefly out of the extensive plan of rcforiu. ]. rejected 
by the first lord of the admiralty, and since put in prc*!t’ce with 
all the vigour and perseverance which characterised the pro* 
ceedings of the gallant earl. Many old and useful officers, and 
a vast number of artificers, had been discharged from the king’s 
dock-yards ; the customary supplies of timber, and other im- 
portant articles of naval stores, had been omitted to he kept up ; 
and some articles, including a large portion of hemp, had actu- 
ally been sold out of the service. A deficiency of workmen and 
of materials produced, of course, a suspension in the routine of 
dock-yard business. iVew ships could not be built ; nor, and a 
very serious misfortune it was, could old ones be repaired. 
Many of the ships in commission^ too, having been merely 
patened up, were scarcely in a state to keep the sea.f 

On the other hand, much fraud and peculation was put a stop 
to ; many thousands of pounds were saved to the country ; and, 
if some suffered who had done no wrong, others gained, who had 
^ long had their rights withheld. In short. Earl St-Vincent, by 
bis measures for reforming the civil branches of the British 
navy, did much Umporary evil ; but be also did much perma- 
nent good."^ 

A reference to the proper lists will give the names of the pur- 
ebred enemy’s line-of-pattle ships and frigates,:]: also of the 
_ SiCitish ships captured or otherwise lost during the year 1803.^ 
Anf llrS further deserving notice in No. 12 Abstract will be 
fowd in the notes belonging to it ^ 

e , See Appendix, Amiual Abstracts Nos. 12 and 2. 

[ + Seep. 165. 

X See Appendix, No. 23. 

pcSee Appendix, No.4|^. 
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The number 4>f cornmissioned officers and masters, belonging 
to the British navy at the commencement of the year, was, 

Admirals 41 

Vice-admirals 32 ' 

Rear-admirals • « • . • 60 

„ superannuated 23 

Post-captains 673 

Commanders^ or Sloop-captains • 409 

„ superannuated 48 

Lieutenants 2457 

Masters 641 

And the nu* iber of seamen and marines, voted for the year 1804, 
was ^00,000.* 

As soon as the commerce of France began to suffer from the 
vigilance and activity of British cruisers* the war acquired among 
the French, those especially who were engaged in trade and re- 
sident along the coasts of the Channel, a truly national charac- 
t 4 *r. The coiiduct of some of the king's ships, in firing upon 
siiiall towns and defenceless places upon the French coast, excited 
in the inhabitants a strong feeling of indignation; and some of 
the London jou nals betrayed a very ill taste when thay extolled 
such exploits. L was this hostile spirit against the English that 
indu'i d +lie first-consul, amidst his many plans for a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, to prefer that plan which had f«r its 
basis a desct.u upon the island that held him at defiance; as if 
resolved, by a single campaign, to verify the assertion which he 
had publicly made, that England, unsupported, could not with- 
stand tliL power of France. 

To assemble au army c’ med sufficient for the purpose, even 
though it should araouat to 160.000 men, was not very difficult 
in a country that could boast of a population of thirty millions; 
nor, with so much manual strength at command, and such high- 
wrought zeal in the cause, was the construction of 2000 prames, 
gun-vessels, and flat-bottomed boats, to contain that army, an 
inexeciitable task. But some doubt existed, even in France^ 
aboht the practicability of getting this fomidable armament 
across the 20 or 30 miles of sea, which so provokingly flowed 
betwixt it and its destined shore. However, as it was with the 
refl acting, and not with the labouring, class of ^iety, that any 
such doubt existed, the work of preparation still went on, ana 
that with all the enthusiasm for which the French are so cele- 
hiated. * Almost every department in the state vdted a sliip df the 
line, ^ach of the larger villages a frigate, and every commune 
Save its priime, gun^-vessel, flat-bottomed boat, or p6nidhe. Ves^ 
sels for the flotilla were constructing, 110 % only in the 'great naval 


e See Ne. iUk 
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ports and in the small harbours along the coasts but upon ,the 
banks of every river that contained more than three feet of nvaier; 
no matter whether that river emptied itself directly into the ocean^ 
or first united its avaters with those of the Seine^ the Loirei the 
Garonne^ or the Rhine. Even Paris became, for a time, a mari- , 

' time arsenal : two slips were erected there, and many vessels of 
the small kind were launched from them. A due share of atten- 
tion was also bestowed upon vessels of a more warlike class. At 
Anvers, or Antwerp, on the river Scheldt, for the first time dur- 
ing a great many years, the keels of ships of the line were laid 
•' down. The dock-yards of Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, and Toulon, 
also displayed the new-laid keels of several ships of force and 
magnitude. 

Our attention must now be directed to what is going on at the 
first of the four last-named 0011 : 8 . At the close of the preceding 
year, the port of Brest was left, owing to the extreme severity of 
the weather, without a blockading force. Before, however, the 
new year was many days old, a favourable change enabled Ad- 
miral Cornwallis to regain his station off Ushant, and to assemble, 
by the 12th of January, 13 of his ships. Three or four more 
subseauently joined. Such had been tne exertions in Brest har- 
bour auring the winter months, that, by the latter end of April, 
17 sail of tne line, including two three-deckers, lay at anchor in 
the road, ready for sea. 

The first day of the following month gave birth to a set of 
directions, framed by Napoleon himself, for the improvement of 
his fleet in Brest water. He begins by complaining, that the 
enemy should be permitted, with a small number of vessels, to 
blockade so considerable a fleet as tlie one at anchor in that port. 
He oiders that the ships shall get under way every day, as well 
to exercise the crews, as to harass the British, and favour the 
passage of the flotilla coming from Audieine ; that 200 soldiers 
shall ne placed on board each ship of the line ; and who, besides 
being exercised at the guns and about the rigging and sails, are 
to row in the ship’s launch. Premiums are to be given to those 
who excel in these mutters; and nothing that can excite the 
emulation of either soldiers or sailors appears io have been over- 
looked. Every ship of the line is to be provided with a quantity 
of 36-pound sbelloor her lower battery, and the men are tO be 
taught how to fire them off with effect. The captains are ordered 
not to quit their vessels td go on shore, and even the commander 
in chief is not allowed to lodge elsev^here than on board his 
ship.* 1 

, About ten days after the date of Napoldon’s directioivs to the 
minister of marine, Vice^dmiral Deeres, two sail of the linb from 
the^^r harbour joined .themselves to the 17 already at anchor 
in ^ road. It does not appear, however, that any movement 

.cojuasquence took place among the slrips; eitner because 

a Pr^ciMes E-vaneknens, tome xi., p. 105. 
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the first-eonsuTs attentioiir wm too much en^^sed by the near 
dignity he was abput to assume, of that he r^uired the presence 
of the fleet to assist in giving ^lat to Ae imposing ceremon^, 
which, on! the 14th of that same mo|ith of May, made him 
En^ror of France. 

Even after the bustle of this business was over, the Brest 
ships remained at their moorings until the 25th of July, when, 
encouraged by a fine wind at east-north-east and a thick fog, 
the advanced squadron, of five sail of the line and two or three 
fri^tes, got under way, and stood for the passage du Raz. A 
sudden return of clear weather, however, enabled the British 
look-dht Cutter to discover and make a signal of the circum- 
stance. Immediately Rear-admiral Sir Thomas Graves, com- 
manding the in-sbore squadron, proceeded in chase ; but the 
French ships, in the mean time, had hauled to the wind, and 
were working back to Brest road. No second attempt to escape, 
of which the British outside were aware, was made during the 
remainder of the year ; although, as will presently appear, an 
expedition of the utmost consequence had been designed to quit 
Brest before the end of November. 

The number of ships of the line, at this time ready for sea in 
Brest road, was 22 ; exclusive of the Oc4an three-decker, re- 
pairing in the docks, but expected soon to be afloat, the ship- 
wright havmg been ordered to work at her by torchlight. This 
fleet was now under the command of Vice-admiral Qanteaume. 
A curious circumstance had led to the expulsion of this officer’s 
predecessor. When, in the month of May, the officers of the 
Brest fleet were called upon to put their signatures to a note for 
conferring the imperial dignity upon Napol6on, Vice-admiral 
Truguet, true to bis republican principles, refused to sign the 
paper. He wrote to Buonaparte, assigning his reason ; and, to 
show his readiness to perform his duty t^inst the enemies of the 
nation, made use of the following laconic expression : Un mot, 
et Fannie est ^ la voile.” Napoleon, feeling himself personally 
ofiended, removed the admiral from his command, dismissed 
him from being a member of the council of state, and ordered 
his name to be struck out of the list of the le^on of honour. 

The directions given by Nwol4on to his piinister of marine 
were, that the Brest fleet of 23 (the Oc4an included) sail of the 
line, tmder Vice-admiral Ganteaume, jyithfrom 30,000 to 40,000 
troops on board, under General Augereaji, should quit port at 
the nrst opportunity that might occur in the month of Novem- 
ber, proceed to Lough-Swilly bay in the north of* Ireland, and 
there disembark the men. Should any difficulty arise, tiie cOast 
of Scotland was to receive the troops. Vice-admind Ganteaume 
was then to call off the Texel, and, bringing away with him the 
seven Dutch sail of the line and transports with 2500 troops on 
board in that harbour, mt^e his appearance before Boulogne. 
The 30 sail of the line, by this means assembled, added the 
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20 <saU under M. VUleneuve wproachkig from off Boohdfini^ 
SKMildt H was considered, be Sbdwnent to cover the gand 
«0d enable it to fulfil the ultimate bbjedteif ell the expeditiom 
on foot, a disembarkation of its host of tioops on the 'Sbona ^af 
Engl a nd ; and which, it was at last discovered, coaid net t>a 
accomplished without the powerful aid of the lar^ Tessels. 
Iba year 1804, however, was not destined to witness ue attempt, 
AHcn less the execution, of this gigantic, and, in the opinion of 
most persons, impracticable undertaking. 

Before we proceed, as is now our intention, to narrate tiie 
•different engagements which, during the present year, ensued 
•between the British cruisers and the French flotilla, prepared or 
•preparing for the invasion of England, some accounCt of the “ves* 
•eels of that flotilla, and of the poi-ts in which they were assem- 
bling, will free the subject from much of the obscurity that must 
otherwise attend it. The armed vessels of the flotilla were 
divided into five or six classes. It will suffice to describe the 
prame, and the gun-vessel, or canonnibre. The prame was a 
remarkably strong-built vessel, measuring in her extreme length 
about- 1 10 French feet, and 25 in breadth, and drawing from 
seven to eight feet water. She was rigged as a ship, and carried 
12 long 24-pounders, with a crew of 38 sailors, and upwards of 
100 soldiers, the majority of them, from daily practice, as useful 
on shipboard as the sailors themselves. Of these prames, or 
corvettes, 20, each with stalls for 60 horses, were ordered to be 
-constructed ; but the number was afterwards greatly augmented. 

The first-class gun-vessels, rigged as brigs, were usually 
anned with three long 24-pounders and an 8-inch mortar, and 
the second class, with one 24-pounder forward, and a field-piece 
abaft; some rigged as schooners, and some as luggers. Of 
these two classes between 600 and 700 were constructed ; and, 
of a smaller and lighter class called “ p4niches” (rigged chiefly 
as schuytsX about 400. The gun-vessels, as well as tne prames, 
•were afterwards increased in number ; so that the armed vessels 
of the flotilla amcmnted to 1339, and the transports to 954 ; total 
2293 vessels. The naval commander>in-clu« of this numerous 
flotilla was Vice-admiral Eustach^ Bruix, having as an assistant, 
ms account of ill health, Rear4idmiral Jean-Baimond Jjacrosse, 
a brave and intell^ent officer, and the same, it will be recollected, 
who conomanded the Dib^SHle4’Hoinme at the time of her loss. 

Ube ports of reunion tor tiie flotilla were seven; Ostende^ 
Eanilurque, Calais, Ambletense, Viioereux, Boulogne, and 
Etaples. Boulogne, as being situated directly in front o^ aofl 
jdbW dtoat 12 let^oes distant from, the low land betweeb J^over 
p-aUd Hastings point, made the main depot, ,or capital. 

grand project >«f invasion was thoag^ of, Boulogne 
IHied a woMIkless hwtoenr, tormed by <be estuaiy of tbe 
immf Lmm^and nearly dry at tow water, with only one quay. 
Jit a.4>ort time botiNbaalM xa the river were Mned with quays ; 
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fnioWai cdMihieted; a oapaoioas beam dug, and a bridge 
tfnoan asraus the met. By of a dam ’vraters were 
lOcn&MdtaBdtbe veasele hnpt'afloat; and, to prevent any anoeyw 
anoeea the .part of the Bdluh, immeose baflenes were erected 
at idl the eoanaanding poitits. As a still fiirdier proteotioa 
against a bombardment a strong line of heavy gmt^essels was 
moored across the road ; -which, by nature^ was difficult of 
approach, on account of the numerous shoals and sand-banks in 
its vicinity. Vimerenx, shnated abouta league-to the north-east 
of Boulogne, was actually formed into a port expressly to receive 
the flotilla; and the harbour of Ambleteuse 'was deepened and 
enlarged, to answer the same purpose. A glance at the diart 
of this coast will show how dimcnre the whole of these ports are 
of access on account of the sands. No vessel, indeed, beyond 
a gun-brig in size, can approach near enough to do any execution. 
The tides, too, which cross each other in an extraordinary 
manner, are very serious obstacles in the way of a bombarding 
force. 

Corresponding exertions were making on the opposite side of 
the Chsipnel. An immense number of small vessels, armed 
each with one or two heavy long guns, were stationed at the Nore 
and at all the most assailable parts of the English coast; as 
were also several large armed ships, mounted with heavy 
carronades, and which ships, although not in a state to go to sea, 
answered perfectly well for floating-batteries. Mortella towers 
were also erected along the coast ; and an immense army, com- 
posed of regulars, militia, and Volunteers, were ready, on the 
nrst summons, to rush to the point of danger. In mid-channel 
and along the French coast, British cruisers were constantly on 
the watch, ready to blaze away upon the vessels of the flotilla, 
the instant they showed themselves outside the sands and 
batteries by which they were protected. The commander-in- 
chief on the Downs station. Admiral Lord Keith, had this im- 
portant service under his immediate direction; and several 
enterprising cheers had the command of flying squadrons, that 
cruised dose 'along the French coast. 

On tbe 20th of February, in the menming, the British hired 
cutter Active, of six small guns and about 30 men and boys, 
commaaded ^ Lieutenant John Williams, off Gravehnes, 
discovefed, within three quarters of 8.10116 of the shore, 16 sad 
«f Fmidi gua-boats and transports running from Ostende 
towards Boulogne. In spite of the great disrarity of force, 
Liaotmiant Wiinams gallantly gave chase ; at 10 fa. 30 m. a. M. 
ct>atn||B&oed a running ffg^t with the flotida; and at 11 a. w. 
oompelled^the outermost vessel, ^^borse^nsport, to haul down 
her colours. The delay in taking possesarm of the Jeune- 
iethdle-eBabled tite other vessels to uader die prote^dn of 
thetmttnries, before tlm Active could again make sail in put-- 
smt. -* 
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' On tfie 8th of May, at daybi?rah, the British 18-^un brig- 
sloop Yincejo, Captain John Wesley Wright, (lo-pounder 
carronades, with a crew on board of 61 effective men and the 
extraordinary number of 24 boys), having been becalmed 
■to the mouth of the river Morbihan, coast of France, was carried 
by the ebb-tide, in less than an hour, so neir to the Teigneuro 
rock, that she was forced to anchor to avoid running upon it. 
Having sounded, the brig weighed and warped herself into the 
&ir channel, still baffled in her manoeuvres by a calm and a 
Strong tide directly against hS’. While in this situation, sweep- 
ing with all her strength to get clear of the coast, a dotilla of 
17 armed vessels was rowing towards her from the Morbihan ; 
conasting of six brigs, first-class gun-vessels, with three gpns, 
one 24 and two 18 pounders, and from sixty to 80 men ^1|; 
six luggers, second class gun-vessels, two guns, 18-pouMers, 
• with trom 40 to 60 men each; five luggers, third class gun- 
vessels, one brass 36-pounder carronade throwing shells, and 
from 20 to 30 men each; total, 36 guns (of which 30 were 
long 18 and 24 pounders), and from 700 to 800 men, commanded 
by Xieutenant Laurent Tourneur. , 

By8h. 30 m. A. M., having advanced within extreme range, 
the gun-vessels began to open their fire^ They continued 
gaining rapidly upon the brig until 9 h. 30 m.; when they had 
approached so near, that the vincejo was obliged to sweep her 
broadside to and engage, under the additional disadvantage that 
her few men were fatigued by hard labour at the oar, and divided 
during the action between th^ larboard guns and the starboard 
sweeps. The Vincejo maintained this unequal contest for nearly 
two hours, and tliat within grape and hailing distance. The 
brig’s hull, masts, yards, and rising had at length received 

t reat damage: three guns were disalned; and, owing to the 
ooms having fallen upon the main deck (the brig having a 
quarterdeck like the Port-Mahon), and the loss, out' of 
her small effective crew, of two men killed and 12 wounded, 
including Captain Wright himself, in the groin (but who would 
not quit the deck), the fire was reduced to one gun m about five 
minutes. Thus situated, the Vincejo had no ^alternative but to 
strike her colours. • ' 

, The loss sustained by the flotilla could never be ascertained ; 
but, firom the mar^ of blood-on board the brig to which the 
prisoner were first, carried, apd the evident damage done to 
, several of the vessels, not a doubt was entertained as to its 
' severity. A highly exaggerated account of this action appears 
in a French work, in which the little Vincejo. described {t\‘*une 
fi^rte corvette,” is associated yith " un lougreanglai^,” 81)4 the 
French force is reduced to quatre caponni^res.”* < 

"'f 'The subsequent mysterious death of Captain Wright in the 
Te£iiki 8t Pirns struck all Europe with horror. Aluipugh the 
* Victtiies et (J|pqultes, tome xvi., p, 83. ' 
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affidr is still involved in doubt, it is buf ju^ce to sta^, that 
Napol^n has strenuously denied having offered any violence to 
the person of this gallant British officer.* Among the papers 
discovered at Captain Wright's death, and restored by the 
present French government to Sir Sidney Smith, under whose 
auspices, it will be recollected. Captain Wright, when a lieute- 
nant of the Tigre, had greatly distinguished himself, was a narra- 
tive of the drcumstances of the Vincejo’s capture, drawn up for 
the needless'^urposeof ju8tifying|^er officers and crew from the 
charge of pusillanimity advancedoy the hireling press of France. 
To show now differently the actual antagonists of the British 
brig thought of her behaviour in the action, we have only to 
subjoin the speech of Lieutenant Tourneur upon receiving 
Lieutenant Wnght’s sword : ** Monsieur, vous avez noblement 
ddfendu I’honneur de votre nation, et la reputation de votre 
marine. Nous aimons et estimons les braves, et Ton vous traiteiU, 
vous et votre Iquipage, avectous les egards possibles.” 

Having, like a ship-sloop, a detached quarterdeck and fore- 
castle wiu barricades and portholes, and being on account of the 
smallness of her ports and the spaces between them, pierced for 
10 guns of a side on the main deck, the Vincejo appeared to be 
a much more formidable vessel than she really was. In point of 
size, ^ing only 277 tons, she was not much laiger than a French 
gun-brig, and, in point of armament, not nearly so effective. All 
this was made known to the commanding officer of the French 
gun-boats, by two deserters from the brig a few days before her 
capture. The sutprise is, that a vessel, so poorly armed and 
manned as the Vincejo, should hare been sent alone to 
cruise in waters where she^ was so likely to be assailed by a 
tenfold superior force. Captain Wright, it appears, made fre- 

a n^nt complaints of this nature to Admiral Lord Keith ; but 
le latter took an effectual way of silencing them: he menaced 
the enterprising young officer with his displeasure.* 

The folfowing portion of Captain Wright’s narrative vrill show, 
as well the effect produced upon his mind by the statements cir- 
culated in France to his disadvantage, as the spedes of daring 
service in which he had employed the Vincejo for some weeks 
previous to her capture ; a capture of the importance of which 
the French government were so fully sensible, tnat they promoted 
Lieutenant Tourneur on the spot to a capitaine defregate. 

^JSad it ever occurred to me,” says Captiun Wright, “ that 
blame could in 'any manner attach to my conduct, under the 
^closert scrutiny of a court composed of my brother officers, 
'fhmaa for the severity of their cnticiam on all that concerns the 
honour of the country and the wputation of the navy, and who 
are at least as good judges as the enemy, of the risks that a 

* O’Meara’s NauoUonin Exile, voLi., pp. 84(^ 449 ; and vol. ii. pp. 

SS4, 18S, aia. • 

t Naval Chronicle, voL xzzv., p. 45(^ , 
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braise amd enterprialDg dIBcer ough« reasonably to run m pertbrat- 
ing the Ling's service; I confess that I should more readily have 
anticipated a charge of temerity than a censure of pnsillaniteiity. 
If, with, 1 may fairly assert, as ill mannedgi s&ip as eve/ sadra 
from England, a station was maintained sin|^y, with yery little, 
interval, for three months, without a pilot, wimiij the enemy’s 
islands, in the mouth of their rivers, in the presence of art 
'/extremely superior force continually in motion ; if his convoys^ 
attended by this force, were aS|Often chased, forced^ut of their 
course, and obliged to take sh^ter in ports they were not dee- 
^tined for; if that very weak and inefficient ship’s companyvwas, 
in that time, by unremitting attention and exertion, brought 
to such a state of discipline as gave me sufficient confidene^ to 
^ait for, and chase into her own ports, an enemy’s ship, in all 
respects greatly superior to the brig I commanded ; if lying to a 
, whole day in the enemy’s road at the mouth of a river, bidding 
* defiance to two brigs, each of nearly equal force with theVin- 
cejo, a schooner, and 60 sail of armed gun-boats, brigs and 
luggers, all under way, and occasionally laying their heads off 
^l^pud, but keeping close to their batteries ; if, after having got 
ashore in the mouth of a river, vrithin grapq;^range of the bat- 
teiies, 1 had, I may well be permitted to say, the audacity to 
unrig the Vincejo, get her guns out, and haul her high and diy 
into an enemy’s port in a small island, between Belle-Isle and 
the Main, within four miles of the continent, to examine her 
keel and repair her damage, making preparations in the mean 
time to fight a land battle, in^ase^ of a very probable attack, 
protected only by the presence of a frigate for a day or twS; if 
taking and running on shore several of the enemy’s vessels under 
the batteries, in sight of the above force ; if imreeving and 
reeving double all my running rigging that was susceptible of it, 
and almost entirely rigging my ship anew, as much to increase 
my mechanical purchases, to supply the deficiency of hands in . 
working her, as promptly to make sailors of my landmen and 
boys, with whatever circumstances may be added to this cata- 
logue, from my public account of the action, and the testimony 
of my immediate captors, be proofs of iijant of ^.nergy, bravery, 
intelligence, and seamanship, it mus^^be acknowledged that I 
ought to take* my place among^ arrant cowards and incorrigible 
lubbenhf'* 

Owing to»the great preparations making in Flushing, Helvdet,' 
and Ostende, thffleports were narrowly watched by a Britiish fofice 
placed under the orders of Commodore Sir William Sidney l^mi^h, 
in the 60-gmi ship Antolope; whose accustomed anchomgecvas 
near, tile north-east extramtiy of the Scfaonevelde channel, about 
west-north-west, orthereabouts, of Flushing, and mthen 
mOretoan the same distance, in nearly a sonth-sonth-west 4frec- 
ibn,^ita€NBtende. TheMowmgwastoeplaQadoptedfitraqnick 
* Naw^ChroMbi'v^ xxxv. p; 
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commttiiicatiioa of intelligence* « One veseel tbok her steticte 
within view of ^stant i^aJs (inn as large a» ensigns, express* 
mg their import, not by eolour, ont by nomber and position) 
fiom tsommodoift's |bipi; and the vessel or vessels close oft 
the enemy's port, on Jmving any thing important to communicate, 
stretdi^ out to Ae^>ffiii^ until tneir signals were seen and 
answer^ by the mtennediate cruiser, and then resumed their 
station, or otherwise, as circumstances might require. 

On tjie 15th't»f May the British force stationed close otF the 
port of Ostende consisted of the*18>gun brig>sloop Cruiser, 
Captain John Hancock, and 16-gun ship-sloop Rattler, Captain 
Francis Mason ; who kept up a communication with the 
squadron cruising off Calais, by meani of three or four gun- 
btigs, (mder the orders of Lieutenant Patrick Mandereton, of 
the Minx. On the evening of this day 22 one-masted gun- 
vessels and one schooner were seen to haul out of the harbour 
of Ostende, and to take up an anchorage to the westward of the 
lighthouse, within the sand. Captain Hahcock immediately 
made the signal of recal to the four gun-brigs, then standing 
to the westward, and despatched the hired armed cutter Stag, 
Lieutenant William Patfull, with the intelligence to the commo- 
dore. Having done wis, Captain Hancock, as soon as it grew 
dark, got under way with his two sloops ; and, the better to 
prevent the escape of the division of gun-boats outside, which 
were commanded by Capitaine de fregate Bemard-Isidore Lam- 
hour, reanchored within long range of the batteries at the pier- 
head. * 

On t||e 16th, at daybreak, the four British gun-brigs, being 
still in sight, were again recalled ; but, as on the preceding 
evening, they did not see or understand the signal. At 9 h. 
30 m. *sk.. M. the Rattler, who lay a little to the eastward of the 
Cruiser, made the signal, first for five sail, and then for a fleet, 
in the east-south-east. This was a strong division of the Gallo- 
Batavian or Flushing flotilla, which hod sailed from its anchorage 
in the Inner Wieling at daybreak on that morning, under the' 
command of Rear-admiral Ver-Huell, bound to Ostende, and 
consisted of the two ship-rigged prames (12 long 24-pounder8 
each) Viile-d’Anvers, bearint the admiral’s flag, Lieutenant 
Ami^ J^taillis, and Ville-d’Aix, Captain Fran^ois-Jacques 
MlB 3 muej 19 schooners, and 47 schuyts, in all 68 sail ; mounting 
between.them upwards of 100 long 36, 24, and 18 pounders, ’ 
besides lighter pieceaon the side, brass carronades, and mortars, 
and carrying a body of between 4000 and 6000 troops. 

At 14 A. M., vrhich. was as early as tiie tide serv^, the two 
sloops got qnder way and began working towards the enemy, 
Atawttt 11 A. M. the wind shifted to the sontii-west; which, 
while it fikroured toe two sloops, beaded the flotilla, then nearly 
abreaabi^ Btanckandref^e, am induced the Dutoh admiral to 
hmr up and put back ton^k Fltishing. A| about noon Bit 
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SidOOT Smith’s bqusedron consisting, besides the Antelope, of 
ihe 3o-gun frigate Penelope, Captam William Robert 'Brongbr 
'ibn,-*!!? SS-^un frigate Aimable, Captain William Bolton, hove 
in sight of uie two sloops ; and which sqdhdron hadr weighed 
from the Schonevelde sincp between 10 ai^ 11 a. m., in' conse- 
quence of an announcement by one oAhe in-shote ships, 
tqat the Gallo-Batavian flotilla was making sail from the Tuner 
Wieling. 

At about 1 h. 30 m. p. m. the Cruiser came op with, ^red at, 
and compelled to strike, on9 of the rearmost vessels, a' schuyt 
mounting one long 36-pounder, and carrying five DutOh seamen 
and 25 French troops. Making the signal for the Rattler to 
take possession, the British brig continued to stand on, in the 
hope to close with one of the prames. Feeling himself as the 
French accounts state, somewhat nettled at having one of his 
vessels captured by a force so comparatively insignificant. Ad- 
miral Ver-Huell, took advantage ot a slight change of vrind in 
his favour, and stood back towards Ostende with all his remain- 
ing flotilla except eight schuyts, which continued their route 
towards the Inner Wieling. At about 1 h. 45 m. p. m. the Ville- 
d’Anvers fired a shot at the .Cruiser, which passjed over her, and 
fell close under the bows of the Rattler.*' Shortly afterwards, 
the wind shifting six points, both sloops fell off in their course, 
and found themselves nearly abreast of the leading prame, and 
upon the lee beam of the flotilla, then crowding sail to get in- 
shore. At a few minutes before 2 p. m. the Ville-d ’Anvers com- 


menced a heavy fire upon tife Cruiser and Rattler, and several 
of the schooners and schuyts also opened their fire. In a short 
time the two sloops were in the midst of the flotilla, engaging 
on both sides, and frequently assailed by shot and shells from 
the batteries of Blanckenberghe. Notwithstanding all this the 
Cruiser and Rattler gallantly drove on shore the ViUe-d’Anvers 
prame, and four of the schooners. 

At 3h. 45 m. p.m. the Aimable arrived up .with, and opened 
her fire upon, a portion of the flotilla close under the batteries 
of Blanckenberghe. At about 4 b. 30 m. p^m. the Penelope 
and Antelope also got into action, and, by ’heir heavy fire, drove 
several other schooners and schu ^ on shore. At 7 p. m. the 
Aimable found heraelf nearto tbegrounded prame, and received 
from her a very desfrubtive fire; several artillerymen fium the 
^ihore having got on board the Ville-d’Anvers, and replaced her 
ww, most of whom had fled upon her first grounding : at which 
time, too, her colours were either hauled down or shot away. 
At about 7 h.^ 45 m. p. u., the tide having fallen and Jeft the 
^titish ships in little more water than they drew, tihe Antelope 
made the signal to discontinue the eng^menC ; and the 
'Mtmdron drew off into deeper water, the Gallo-Batavian 
froHl^/or what'rematned of it, took this opp^irtunlty (ffug^tfing 
inietim basin of Osteq^e; whither they were accompamed by 
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the division of French gaa-veseels which, by die orders of Rear> 
admiral Charles Magon, the commanding officer of the Ostende 
dotilW had on the preceding evening, as already stated, an> 
chored to the westward of the lighthouse, and which had sul^ 
seouently gone to the asustance of Rear-admiral Ver-Huell. 

The loss on the fart of the British, compared with the rigour 
and duration of, the firing, was of no great i^ount. The Cruiser 
had one seaman killed, and her captun’s ^slerk (George Ellis) 
and three seamen wounded; the Rattler, two seamen kiTled and 
three wounded ; the Aimable, one^aster’s mate (Mr. Christie), 
one midshipman (Mr. Johnson), four seamen, and one boy 
killed, and one lieutenant (WilUam Mather), her purser (Wil- 
liam Shadwell), one midshipman (Mr. Conner), and 1 1 seamen 
wounded ; total, 13 killed and 32 wounded. Besides having 
her ri^ng and sails a good deal cut, the Cruiser received two 
laige shot between wind and water. The Rattler suffered also 
in her rigging and sails ; and the Aimable, in addition to her 
damages afoft, was struck in several parts of her hull. The ac- 
knowkdged loss, on the Gallo-Batarian fiotilla, amounted to 18 
killed and 60 wounded, 29 of the latter and four of the former 
on board the two prames. 

* From the sketchhere given it now appears, that the Cruiser 
and Rattler, unsupported by any other ships, most gallantly 
attacked, and after a two hours' action very nearly discomfited, 
this formidable (3allo-Batarian flotilla. Unfortunately the pubUc 
letter of Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, although it admits that 
** Captains Hancock and Mason^bore the brunt of the attack, 
and continued it for six hours against a great superiority of fire," 
was calculated to convey an impression, the letter in iact ex* 
pressly states, that the Antelope, Penelope, and Aimable par- 
ti^atdd in the action from its commencement Sir Sidney says, 
Tne signal was made to the Cruiser and Rattler for an enemy 
in the E.S.E. to call their attention from Ostend ; the sij^uadron 
weighed," &c. But, in reality, neither of the sloops was m sight 
of me Antelope for a full hour after she and her companions had 
weighed ; nor does the log of the Antelope mention their names 
until the following entiy occurs: **At 2 observed the Rattler 
and Cruiser commence nring on the enemy’s flotilla." Tlie log 
of the Aimable refers to thirst appearance of the two sloops in 
nearly the same manner : ** At 2 Cruiser and Rattler brought the 
enemy to action,” &c. And how could the commodore wpll 
have descried the two sloops earlier than the commencement of 
the afternoon, when the Antelope had been at anchor full six 
l|ague% (some accounts say nine) from their anchorage ; at such 
a distance in fact^ that it took the Stag, from 9 p.m. on the 
15th to 5 h> 30 m. A. M. on the 16tb, before tier commander <mold 
deliver his.despiAc^es to Sir Sidn^ ? Moreover, the first signal 
pf apy k!jBl4, notited in the 1<^ of the Antelope, is one made at 
4 p. it.,' ** f6 enga^ the enSmy." Whereas, in proof that jg^ueb 
toi.. in. 0 
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had been effected two hours before he wae in a situation to 
make that signal, Sir Sidney in his letter says: Since two 
o'clock (a little earlier than was the case) the stemmost prame 
struck her colours and ran on shore/' 

But there is a more disinterested testimony, in favour of the 
claims of the Cruiser and Rattler; than is ,to be found in the 
logs of any of the British ships. The French minister of marine. 
Vice-admiral Deeres, under date of May 20, 1804, gives as the 
substance of the report of Rear-admiral Vei>Huell, that an 
English frigate and corvette, or, in other words, that an English 
frigate-built and brig-rigged coivette, who were very near, ma- 
noeuvred to cut off two of the gun-boats and a transport, &c. 
^^The action during two hours,” proceeds the account, ‘^was 
extremely warm : the two enemy's vessels were disabled and 
retreated.” The rear-admiral goes on to state, that the port of 
Ostende being left open, he steered towards it ; but that Com- 
modore Sir Sidney Smith, having assembled his squadron, 
attacked the flotilla within three leagues of Ostende,” &c. As 
this translation is at complete variance, in some material points,* 
with that which appears in the work of a contemporary, we will 
here add the original passages, or so much of them as is neces- 
sary : Une fregate et une corvette anglaise,* qui 6taient fort 
prt^s, manoBuvrerent,” &c. ** Le combat, pendant deux heures, 
fut extr^memeut chaud, Ics deux b&timens ennemis furent dUevnr 
parts et firent chasses.”t ** Le Commodore Sidney Smith, ayant 

S u r6unirsacroisi^re, joignit la flotille gallo-batave i trois heues 
'Ostende.” 

From the above extracts, it is evident that Bear-admiral Ver- 
Huell considered that he was attacked, and engaged for two 
hours, by the Cruiser and Rattler, before the Antelope, or any 
other ship of Sir Sidney's squadron, fired a shot at hihi ; and 
thus, like an honest man, did he report the fact to the official 
organ of his government. But the appearance of Sir Sidney 
Smith’s official letter, in the columns of the Moniteur, made 
M* Deeres condemn the haste he had used in publishing the 
report of the Dutch admiral. Instead of the attack having been 
m^^e by two , sloops, or, taking the literal translation, by one 
frigate and one sloop, it was herq confesseuly made by one 60- 
gun ^bip, three frigates, two sloops, and two cutters. Accord<- 
uigly M. Dumas, and all ^e other French historians, reject their 
own offi^ account as too tame and inglorious, and prefer in- 
edtporating in their pages the official account of their enemy* 
This is particularly the case in one work, which, on most other 
Occasions, would scorn to glean its materials from any source 
j^t was not decidedly French.]: We regret that we were<so far 
by Sir Sidney's letter, as, in the former edit^n of this 

An frigate and a Brenton, vol. iii., p. ess. 
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wofk, to have contributed to mislead the public "respecting the 
real merits of the engagement off Boulogne in May, 1804. 

On the 17th, at daybreak, the four gun-brigs, commanded by 
Lieutenant Mandemton, having joined, were sent in, under the 
directiou of Captain Hancock, to see what could be done with 
the French prame^Ville-d' Anvers, aground to the eastward of 
Ostende. The gun-brigs opened their fire, but received from the 
numerous train of horse and other artillery assembled along the 
beach, as well as from the heavy mortars and pieces of cannon 
mounted upon the heights, so heavy a fire in return, that they 
were obliged to desist and haul off. No loss appears to have 
been sustained by the gun-brigs ; but the Minx was struck by a 
large shot in the hounds of her mainmast On the morning of 
the 19th the 16-gun ship-sloops Qalgo, Captain Michael Dodd, 
and Inspector, Captain Edward James Mitchell, co-operated 
with the gun-brigs in a second attack upon the grounded prame ; 
but, protected by the powerful batteries on shore, the Ville- 
d’ Anvers floated with the rising tide and got safe into Ostende. 
Five of the eight grounded schooners and schuyts were also 
floated into the basin. 

Havre, owing to its central position on the French Channel- 
coast, was made a temporary depot for the vessels of the flotilla 
constructed to the westward, or iii the Seine and the rivers flow- 
ing into it. As soon as a sufficient number was assembled, they 
were to be convoyed, by prames and gun-brigs, to the grand en- 
trepot at Boulogne. In the month of July a British squadron, 
composed chiefly of sloops, bombs, and small-craft, under the 
orders of Captain Robert Dudley Oliver, in the 38-gun frigate 
Melpomene, was stationed off Hftvre, to reconnoitre and harass 
the port, and prevent, as well the vessels of the flotilla inside 
from escaping, as those on the outside from joining. On the 
23d the bomb-vessels bombarded the town, set it on fire, and 
compelled several of the vessels to retire behind the pier and up 
the river. The mortar-batteries* on shore opened a fire in return, 
which, although continued for some time, inflicted very little 
damage and no loss on the British vessels. On the 1st of 
August a second attack was made, attended with nearly a 
similar result. 

C’n the 19th of July, in the afternoon, the wind, setting in 
stiong from the north-north-east, made so much sea, that the 
Frentm flotilla in the road of Boulogne became very uneasy. At 
about 8 p. M. the leeward most brigs began to get under way, 
and work to windward, while some of the luggers ran down 
«ippare 9 tly for Etaples, leaving in the road at anchor 43 brigs 
and 46 luggers. The British frigate Immortality, Captain Owen, 
with the 8o-gua frigate Leda, Captain Robert Honyman, aujl 
several small vessels, was then at anchor about eight leagues to 
the westward of the town of Boulogne. The commodore im- 
mediately directed the 18-giui bng-sloop Harpy, Cgptain 

Q 2 
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Ed^mnd Heywood, and the gun-brigp Bloodhound and Archer. 
I^eutei^nta Henry Richardson and John Price, to rtth in and 
open their fire upon such of the enemy’s vessels as attempted 'io 
stond from the land. The 16>gun ship-sloop Autumn, 
Cant^p Samuel Jackson, was at tins time Ktting under way, 
and Ipst no time in giving her support to the Harpy and her two 
consorts ; all four vessels maintaining an occasional fire during 
the whole weather-tide. 


At daylight on the 20th there were 19 brigs and eight luggers 
only remaining in the bay ; and at about 6 A. M. these began to 
slip singly, and run to the southward for the port of Etaples, or 
Saint-'l^lety-suivSomme, the Autumn and three brigs bdng then 
too far to leeward to give them any interruption. As soon as the 
tide permitted, the Immortality and Leda weighed and stood in 
dose to Boulogne, when it was perceived that a brig, a lugger, 
and several laige boats, were stranded on the beach west of the 
harbour. The crews of the vessels were endeavouring to save 


from them what they could, but the tide most probably com- 
pleted their destruction. Three other French brigs and a lugger 
were on the rocks near the village of Portet, totally destroyed. 
A brig and two luggers remained at anchor close to the rocks, 
with signals flying ; the brig had lost her topmasts, topsails, and 
lower yards, and one of the luggers the head of her mainmast : 
besides which the sea was making a perfect breach over them. 

In the French version of the afiair no mention is made of the 


presence of the British. All is ascribed to the fury of the gale, 
which did, indeed, occasion sufficient havoc among the numerous 
craft. The exact number of gun-vessels that foundered, or were 
stranded, is not stated; but the account acknowledges, that 
upwards of 400 soldiers and sailors were ingulfed with the 
former, and that a great many perished with the latter. The 
emperor was a spectator of the scene, and, if we are to credit 
the French writers, evinced much sensibility on the occasion. 
** L’emperdur, arrive de la veille’k Boulogne, fut tymoins de ces 
dysastres; il se montra encore plus affligy que furieux; la sen- 
sibility chez ltd parut bien supyrieure au dypit, et I’orgueil de 
son caractyre ceda[d la bonte de son cceur.”* Napoldon, no 
doubt, was taught a lesson by the disateer: he saw that the 
shots and shells of British ships were not all he had to fear, in 
getfing bis immense armada across the English Channel. 

Boulogne, being as already mentioned the head-quarters of 
ihe grand armament preparing for the invasion or E^land, 
occupied a due share of the latter's attention. The British 
squadron, which cruised off Boulogne in Ai^st, consisted pf 
from 16 to 20 vessels, under the command of Rsar-admirahLouis 
^ the 60-gun ship Leopard. The main body usually lay at 
Sodhor, in 16 fathoms* water, about 10 miles north-west or the 


* Victoire^ Conquttes, tome xvi., p. 138> 
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port; and a detached or flying; division, of five or six vessels, 
under the ^mmand of Captain Owen, in the flrigate Immor* 
talit4, graeialty cruised just out of shell-range of the enemy’s 
batteries, anchoring occasionally, as the state of the tide ren- 
dered necesswy. ft should here be observed, that, in addition 
to the batteries, masked as well as open, all along the edge of 
* the clifi> there were seven or eight forts erected on the sands at 
low water; where also lay ready several mortar-beds, over 
which the tide flowed, and to which the mortars were brought 
as soon as it left them dry. 

On the 25th of August there were lying in the road of Bou- 
Ic^ne, moored in line, 146 French gun-vessels, 62 of them brigs, 
or first-class gun-vessels, the remainder chiefly luggers. Of 
these gun-vessels, 45 coowosed the Hhvre-division, which, under 
Capitame'de vaisseau Fran$ois-Henri-Eug^ne Daugier, bad 
since the 16th entered the road. On the same 25th an unusual 
degree of bustle and activity prevailed in the port, on account 
of the presence of the French emperor, who had just done pre- 
siding at the grand ceremony of distributing to the troops the 
cross of the legion of honour. This imposing spectacle took 
place on the 16tn of August, the anniversary of the day on which 
Saint Napoleon” had usurped in the French calendar the place 
of “ Saint feoch.” Upwards of 80,000 men, taken chiefly from 
the camps of Boulogne and] Montreuil, were present on the 
occasion. 

To amuse the French emperor, probably, Admiral Bruix, at 
about 1 h. 45 m. p. m., ordered a division of gun-vessels, under 
Capitaine de vaisseau Julien Le Ray, to weigh, and, with the 
north-easterly wind then blowing, work up towards Pointe- 
Bombe ; near to which lay the British gun-brig Bruiser, Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Smithies, or, as the French writers have it, “une 
grande corvette anglaise h trois mhts,”* watching their manceu- 
vres. In a short time a firing commenced between the parties, 
and soon brought to the spot the Immortality ; who, at 2 h. 
30 m. P. M. opened her broadside upon the gun-vpssels, and re- ' 
ceived in return a heavy fire from the batteries, one shot from 
which struck her under the main chains, but did no material 
injuiy., It now became necessary to haul further from the 
shoie ; and the Immortdity, having done so, lay to about three 
miles off the port. 

Early on the morning of the 26th the Archer and Blood- 
houhd, commanded as before, f fired at some luggers coming 

** Ope* would hardly suppose this possible, but it is no less true; and, as a 
proof what strange optics the writer was blessed with, he could not discover a 
single brig id the British squadron : " Leurs forces se composaient,” he sajdt 
"de deux vaisseaux de ligne,' (mftaning a dOand a frigate,) “ deux frigates 
de quarante-quatre, de sept corvettes d' guerre d trois mits, de deu x lougres, et 
d’un cutter .” — Pricis des Evinemens, tome xi., p. 45. 
f See p. 227. 
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jotmd Cape Oriaez, but who kept too close to the sbiXte to be 
sdolested. Towards the afternoon a second division of gnn« 
vessels^ under Capitaine de vaisseau Etienne Pevrieux^ and two 
sections of Prussian mortar-vessels, got under way, and, when 
joined to Captain Le Ray’s division, v^ich was still manoeuviing 
between Vimereux and Ambleteuse, formed a total of 60 brigs^ 
and upwards of 30 luggers. The French emperor himself, it 
appears, was at this time in the road in his barge, attended by 
lilarshals Soult and Mortier, and Admiral Bruix. At 4 p. m. 


the Immortalite, followed by the Harpy, still commanded by 
Captain Heywood, gun-brig Adder, Lieutenant George Wood, 
and hired armed cutter Constitution, commanded by Lieutenant 
J. S. A. Dennis, made sail towards the flotilla, and in a quarter 
of an hour afterwards opened her fire ; as did the vessels astern 
of her. The gun-vessels, however, kept near the shore, pur- 
posely to draw the fiiitish within reach of the batteries. There 
was no withstanding the temptation, and the Immortalite and 
her three companions tacked and stood in, within three quarters 
of a mile of the batteries, which kept up an incessant fire. 

As if that were not enough to preserve the gun-vessels from 
capture, the greater part of those in the road weighed and pro- 
ceeded to their assistance. ** Presque tous les batimens qui se 
trouvaient en rade prirent part k ce combat, selon leur position, 
et furent soutenus par le feu des batteiies de la cote, quand 
Tenuemi tenta de s’en approcher. Les mortiers a grande portee 
lui firent beaucoup de mal, &c.’'^ 

At about 5 p. If., while the Constitution with her 12-pounder 
carronades was engaging, in the most gallant manner, a heavy 

f un-brig and two Tugger-rigged yachts, painted with white 
ottoms and green sides, and richly gilt, a 13-inch shell fell on 
board between the companion and skylight, passed through the 
deck, stove a skuttle-butt, and went through the cutter’s 
bottom. The hole being too large to be stopped, and the vessel 
filling fast, a signal of distress was hoisted. In a few minutes 
the boats of the squadron were alongside, and the whole of the 
crew were saved. A shell also fell on board the Harpy, and, 
after killing one of her seamen, lodged in a beam on the main 
deck, without doing further barm! The reason given fbr its not 
expl<^ing is a very extraordinary one. According to several 
Ehglish accounts, the fusee was actually extinguished by the 
blood of the poor man, through whose body the shell had just 
passed. The Immortality was twice struck by shot in the hull, 
and had four men slightly wounded. This frigate and her 
division, to which the Bruiser gun-brig, commanded as brfore^ 
jbdi since joined herself, now hauled on out of gun-shot Some 
H Ae French vessels were compelled to run on shore on account 
cf tile shot-holes in their hulls; and such of the .remainder,, aa 


^ Frdcisitos Eyenemens, tome xi., p. 47, 
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the bettte i e a had not permitted to be mateiially damaeed, bore 
up ^ the road of Boologoe. On the twosueoeedin^ cUyu «ome 
atoht skirmishes also took place, but nothing deeiare coidd be 
eTOCted on account of the French batteries ; nor was aiw injury 
done to the British Vessel^ beyond a wound in the Bruisers 
bowsprit. 

It IS singular that the same French writer, who tells us of the 
immense advanti^e which a host of these gun-vessels derived 
from the gun and mortar batteries along the coast, should cite 
the engagement or skirmish of the 26th of August, as une des 
plus fortes ^preuves de I’effet r^ciproque du feu des petits bkti- 
mens de flotille opposes h. une ligne de vaisseaux et fregates 
d’un rang tr^s-superieur.”* The writer should have stopped 
until a case occurred where a score or so of these gun-vessels, 
having got beyond the reach of their protectors, suddenly found 
themselves, in a fine commanding breeze, close to leeward of a 
single British frigate, of the Immortalite for instance. How 
many of them, does he think, would escape capture or destruc- 
tion ? None, provided the frigate stayed not to pick up the 
drowning crews of those she crushed by her stem, or simk by her 
broadsides ; and provided those vessels, that hauled down their 
flags to save themselves from the fate of their companions, did 
not treacherously rohoist them, because the frigate was too much 
occupied to send a boat to take possession. None knew this 
better than Napol4on. The affair of the 26th of August, of 
which he had unintentionally been an eye-witness, convinced 
him. He did not say so, it is true: it was not his policy. 
Within the short space of little more than five weeks, the French 
emperor had witnessed, both what the Channel gales and the 
Channel cruisers would do with his flotilla, if it fell in the way 
of either. 

Towards the latter end of the summer a plan was submitted 
to, and received the sanction of the British government, for 
destroying such vessels of the invasion-flotilla, as should moor 
in any of the open roads along the French Chamnel-coast. This 
desirable oiriect was to be attained chiefly by means of a novel, 
or rather, of a revived species of fire-vessel of a very peculiar 
description. It oonsistea of a coffer of about 21 feet long, and 
three and a quarter broad, resembling in appearance a Tog of 
ntahogany, except that its extremities were formed like a wedge. 
Its covering was of thick plank, lined with lead, calked and 
tarred. Outside this was a coat of canvass, paid over with hot 
pitch. The vessel weighed, when filled (done of course before 
ihe leering is wholly put on), about two tons. The contents 
connsted, besides the apparatus, of as much ballast as would 
just keep* the upper surnme of the deck of the coffer even witlf 
the water’s edge. Amidst (» quantity of powder (about 40 


• Pr^ des Ev^nemcos, tome xi., p. 45 . 
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bai[veb) and other iaHavamable master, was a piece of clockwotkp 
fhe main spring of which, on the withdrawing of a peg phtoed . 
(m the ontaide* would, in a given time (from to ten minutes), 
draw the tr^iger of a look, and explode the vessel. This " cata- 
maran” as it was called, had no mas^, and was to be towed to 
the of ib operation. On the opposite end to that to which, 
t^e tow-rope was fixed was a line, with a sort of grappling-iron 
at its extremity, kept afloat by piraes of cork, and intended to 
hook itself to the cable of the object of destruction, and swing 
the cofier alongside. 

The appearance of about 150 vessels, moored in a double line 
outside toe pier of Boulogne, offered a fit opportunity for trying 
the effect of these much-vaunted machines. Accordingly on the 
1st of October, in the morning. Admiral Lord Keith, in the 
Monarch 74, with three 64s, two 50s, and several frigates, sloims, 
bombs, gun-bri^, cutters, and fire-vessels, anchored about nve 
miles from the French line off Boulogne, In the course of the 
day, the Monarch, accompanied by three frigates and some 
smdler vessels, weighed, and reanchored just out of gun-shot of 
the French lotteries and flotilla. This movement, coupled with 
the information previously furnished by spies, left no doubt in 
the minds of the French as to the nature of the attack that was 
about to ensue. Every defensive preparation had already been 
made by Rear-admiral Lacrosse, whose flag was flying on bcwrd 
the Ville-de-Mayence prame, stationed in the centre of the line. 
Towards evening the French admiral despatched several gun- 
boats and armed launches to a distance outside, that they might 
be ready, as well to give notice by signal of the enemy’s approach, 
as, if possible, to grapple and tow away the fire-vessels. On 
shore the batteries were all ready, and bodies of troops, with 
numerous field- pieces, were stationed along the coast. 

On the 2d of October, at about 9 h. 15 m. p. m., the four fire- 
vessels, Amity, Devonshiie, Peggy, and Providence, towed by 
armed launches, proceeded upon the service assigned them. In 
less than a quarter of an hour their approach was signalled by 
the French videttes ; who, as soon as they foi)pd that the fire 
they opened was not returned, suspected tl'e nature of the ves- 
sels wmch, with a strong tide and hur wind, .were fast diiving 
towards them. A scuffle now ensued between the French gun- 
boats and the English launches ; and the latter, having towed 
their charges to a proper distance, and ignited the fusees, left the 
tide to perform the rest, and rowed back to their ships. As the 
fire-vessels .approached the left of the French line, a heavy 
cannonade commenced, with a view of sinkmg them, <but it 
failed in its effect. The Providence, entering among theVun- 
boats> exploded at 10 h. 15 m., between No. 149 and No. 142, 
stationed in the second line, wounding two men on board the 
latter vessel. The explosion was awfully loud, and created con- 
aider^le alann, as along the French line; as among the 
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spectatons on shore ; but no tncAb mischief apjtean to hare been 
dmie than Ins jnst been stated. 

In another 20 minutes the F^pgy) passing throngh a vacant 
space left purposely for her, expired in the rear of w line, with 
an effect as slight as the first, mer^ wounding an officer and 
two men. A thitd fire-ve^l, the Devonshire, exploded at about 
1 A. X. on the 3d, wounding two men only. The fourth, which 
was the Amity, pointed to the admiral's prame ; but the Ville- 
de*M^ence, slacking her cables, let the enemy drift harmlessly 
by. Inis vessel, at her explosion, appears to have effiscted even 
less than her three compunnis. 

Four or five of the catamarans also exploded, the last at about 
3 h. 30m. A. M. ; but only one, and Wat by an unexpected 
occurrence, appears to have caused any destruction to the French. 
A British boat, having just done towing a catamaran, was, the 
French say, abandoned by her crew, but left with a sail up. If 
so, it must have been as a ruse, and the English must have 
transported themselves to another boat, as the enemy's* gun- 
vessel was approaching. Lord Keith's letter containing not a 
word of details, the French accounts are all to which we have to 
trust. A heavily-armed launch, or p4niche, (No. 267,) ap- 
proached this vacant boat, into which 27 French soldiers and 
sailors instantly leaped. Scarcely had the latter made off with 
their prize, before the p4niche ran foul of the catamaran, and was 
instantly blown into tne air, with the loss of all her remaining 
crew, consisting of her commander and 13 soldiers and sailors. 
Those left in the captured boat gained the port of Vimereux. 
This made the French loss amount, altogether, to 14 killed and 
seven wounded. The British had not a man hurt. 

Many were the anathemas hurled against England for the 
barbaiity of this attack by catamaran, but surely without 
reason. Had she not a right to crush, in the ports of its forma- 
tion if she could, the flotilla which, it was publicly declared, had 
for its sole object the conveyance of troops for a descent upon 
her shores ? What is there, compared with explosion-vessels and 
fire-ships, peculiarly gentle in the employment of red-hot balls, 
and grape and langridge shot ; or, indeed, in any of the missiles 
or weapons with which war is usually waged ? That the cata- 
mar.xn affair was a silly project was asserted with more reason, 
than that it was a cruel or an illegal one. It was a complete 
failure, and, like every failure of the kind, conferred additional 
strength upon that which it was intended to destroy. Under an 
idea, for instance, that the British would improve their plans, 
and make a second attempt at burning the flotilla, une ciiaine 
de barrage” was constructed, which completely sheltered the 
line of gud-boats at Boulogne from explosion-vessels of every 
description. 

On the 8thV October, a division of French lugger-rigged 
gun-vessels being perceived from the road of Jersey, creeping 
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along the coast of Normandy from the southward^ the British* 
18-gun ship-sloop Albacore, Caotain Major Jacob Henmker> 
slipped aim made sail^ followed oy a gun-brig and cutter; but 
who, missing the sloop in the haze, returned to the anchon^cL 
Towards evening the Albacore, being near the Orosnez 
Flamanville, compelled five of the luggers to anchor close to the 
surf^ under the comer of a battery to the southward of Orosnez. 
The wind being dead on shore and a lee tide making, the 
Albacore lay on until the 9th, at 10 a. m. ; when, with the 
assistance of the weather tide, Captain Ilenniker stood in> under 
a heavy fire from the battery and gun-vessels. At 11 A. m. the 
Albacore anchored, with springs, close to the gun-vessels, and 
within about 200 yards of the surf : the sloop then opened her 
fire, and continued it until all five vessels were driven on shore, 
and lay broadside to in a heavy surf, which broke with great 
violence over them. Their men, in great numbers, landed upon 
the beach ; and some were seen bearing the wounded in their 
arms. Having, owing to the strength ot the wind, dragged her 
anchor, the Albacore, at the fulling of the tide, slipped and 
hauled off, without any loss, but with her hull struck in several 
places, her main and maintop masts shot through, and her 
rigging of every kind much cut. 

On the 23d of October, at 4 p. m., a division of the French 
flotilla, consisting of two prames, one with a commodore’s broad 
pendant and 18 armed schuyts, put to sea from Ostende, and 
steered to the westward, just as the Cruiser, Captain Hancock, 
accompanied by the gun-brigs Blazer, Lieutenant John Hinton, 
Conflict, Lieutenant Charles C* Ormsby, Tigress, Lieutenant 
Edward Greensword, and Escort, Lieutenant Joseph Gulston 
Garland, and hired armed cutters Admiral-Mitchell and Griffin, 
Lieutenants Richard Williams and James Dillon, was standing 
in to reconnoitre the port. Chase was given, and the headmost 
prame, at 6 h. 18 m. p. m., was brought So action by the Cruiser 
and her consorts. The mutual cannonade continued until 6 h. 
36 m. p. M. ; when the prame’s fire, which had been confined to 
musketry for the last half hour, entirely ceased. As, however^ 
the tide was rapidly falling, darkness coming on, and no person 
on board was acquainted with* the shoals to the westward of 
Ostende, the Cruiser, tiien in less than three fathoms’ water, 
fatkuled off andvmchored."' 

Meantime, in her eagerness to close with the prame, the Con- 
flict gun-brig had grounded ; and, although the brig was in two 
fathoms^ water, the prame steered safe in-shore of her. As soon 
as the prame had passed out of gun-diot, Lieutenant Of insby 
commenced lightening his vessel, in the hope to get her off. His 
endeavours proving fruitle^ the lieutenant and his men quitted 
tbe Conflict, and pulled fof tbe Cruiser, whose lights were then 
m vitnr. An attempt to bring away the gun*brig was afterwards 
made by the Griffin md AmnkalrMitcheU cutters, manned in 
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addi&w to own crewo, by the whole of the Conflict’s crew» 
1 ^1 by 10 sceaMnand half the marines belonging to the Craisw. 
I^nt the Conflict inis found to be high and 4ry on the beach, 
and in comiflete poSMssion of the enemv; the fire firom whose 
howitsers and fie|d-pieces| besides greatly damaging the Griffin 
in hfcr advance, killed (me and wounded seven of the party, 
inclodhig Acting-lieutenant Abndiam Garland of the Cruiser 
most seNMg^y, having lost his right leg very high up. Two 
seamen had uso been wounded in the previoeM cannonade. 

On the 8th December, in the evening, an attempt was 
made, under the direction of Captain Sir Home Popham, of the 
50-gun ship Antelope, by means of the Susannan explosion- 
vessel and*two carcasses, or catamarans, to destroy Fort Rouge, 
the advanced pile-batterv at the entrance of tne harbour of 
Calais; but, if the French accounts are to be credited, little or 
no damage was eflected by the single explosion, that of the 
Susannah, which took place. One carcass could not be fixed ; 
and the other, when fixed, would not go ofll On the British 
side not a man was hurt ; and it appears that the saose good 
fortune attended the persons on shore. We must now qait,fora 
while, gun-boats and catamarans to attend to the operations of 
fleets of line-of-battle ships. 

Among the advantages which the British government had 
contemplated by retaining possession of the island of Malta, its 
proximity to Toulon was not the least important ; and yet Lord 
Nelson often emphatically declared, that he would as soon the 
news of the sailing of the Toulon fleet reached him at St-Helen’s 
as at Malta. In proof of the force of that impression upon Lord 
Nelson’s mind, the Mediterranean fleet had not once entered 
Valetta harbour since be bad taken the command, the vice- 
admiral invariably, when he was Compelled to seek a port, steer- 
ing for Agincourt sound ; w^ere, on -the last day of the preceding 
year, we left him and his fleet at anchor.* Lord Nelson readily 
admitted, however, that the island of Malta was an important 
outwork to Egypt, and, through the latter to India ; and that 
England, by possessing it, acquired a decided influence in the 
l.evaat and over the whole of southern Jtaly. 

On the 4th'of January, leaving the SB-gun frigate Anoazon, 
Captain William Parker, and some smaller vessels, to aid the 
Sardinians, in the event of an expected invasion from the neigh- 
bouring island of Corsica, the vice-admiral, with the remainder 
of his fleet, weighed and put to sea. On the 9th Captain 
Keats in the Superb was detached, to settle some dispute with 
the 1^ of Algiers ; and, to give weight to the n^tiation. Lord 
Nelson himself, on the 17th, made bis a{q>earance off ^e Bar- 
bary coast! The Superb having rq|oined on the following day, 
the fleet stood back to Sardinia, and on the 27th, at 5 p. m*, 
again dropped anchor in A^nooort sound. 

See p. JM. •* 
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Between Februa^ 1st and 8th the fleet cruised in the nelgh> 
tenihood of the French coast, and then anchored ndar the 
island of Cabrera. On the 19th jLord Kelson again put to sea, 
and remained out until the 25th of March ; having, on the 15th 
been joined by the 100-gnn ship Boyal-Sovereign, Captain 
Pniteney Malcolm, from England. Weighing t^n on the fld 
of April, the fleet passed between the island of Elba ndd Cape 
Corse, and on the 9th, in ih^ morning, ^jook & station about 
midway between the capes Side and Sepet. On the same after* 
noon the French batteries at the latter place fired several shot 
at the Amazon, while taking possession of a prize-brig in*ehore; 
and three French frigates came out of Toulon, and stood towards 
her. On this the 74-gun ship Donegal, Captain Sii? Richard 
John Strachan, and 38.gun frigate Active, Captain Richard 
Hussey Moubray, closed the Amazon ; whereupon, at 6 h. 30 m. 
p. M., the French ships, including four others that had just 
rounded Cape Sepet, tacked and put back. 

On the loth ot May the Leviathan 74, Captain Henry 'Vi- 
liam Bayntun, accompanied by three bomb-vessels, joined the 
fleet, which, ‘on the day following, anchored among the Mag- 
dalena islands. On the 14th the Gibraltar rejoined from 
Kaples, and on the 19th the British fleet weighed and steered 
for Toulon. ^ this time the French fleet had also received an 
accesrion of force: the 80-gun ship Bucentaure had been 
launched, and, with seven other line-of-battle ships, lay in the 
outer road ready for sea. A few other ships were in nearly the 
same state of readiness in the inner road ; and the whole were 
still under the command of Vice-admiral La Touche-Tr6ville, 
who had now the*new SO for his flag-ship. 

On the 24th of May, in the forenoon, as the Canopus, Donegal, 
and Amazon, having* been detached from the fleet, then out of 
sight in the offing, were standing upon the larboard tack, with 
a light air from me south-west, close to the eastward of Cape 
Sepet, for the purpose of reconnoitring the fleet in Toulon, a 
French line-of-battle ship and frigate were observed under sail 
between the capes Sepet and Brun, wbiclKfonn the entrance to 
the harbour. At half-put noon, when about three nales from 
the shore, the Amazon, Donegal^ and Canopus stacked in suc- 
cession. No sooner had the Canopus put about, than several 
French gun-boats swept Rm under Cape Sepet, and, profiting 
by thf^alm state of the wdather, opmed a distant fire upon her 
and the Amazon. The Canopus, m return, discharged a few 
of her lowerdeck guns, and stood on to the south-east by east, 
with the wind, now a moderate hree^, from wpst-north-w^t. 

■ On hearing the firing twd Fr^c^ ships of the line and two 
fr^tes had slipped their cables and made sail^ to assist the line- 
i]iMjt1^I^,«hip and frigate already outside. At 2 h. 30 m. f. u., 
sail of the line slipped, and followed the others ; making 
DOfrsflve $iail of the Hae and three frigates tiiet Vere in chase of 
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the r^omu>^tHPSt 1 >bii>f. Sliortly. afterwards the French Taiw 
frigate, ^Qg on the. wither quarter of the Canopqs, opened a 
fire u^,h^and,<he Pon^^, which th.ese 8]ui» immediately 
letumea.''' Vath so superior a force it was in vain toqpBtendy and 
Campbell .directed biq little division to make ssik 
At 3 h. 30 m.'p. M., findwg pursuit useless, the French ships 
tackqd and stdod hack to their port; and at 9 h. 30 m. p<m., 
and not before, ^e Canopus and her two companions joined the 
Victory’ apd the 'fleet.* . «!■ 

On the 13th of June, in the afternoon, two strange ships 
having been wgnalled as under sail oft* the east end of the island 
of Porqueroiles, Lord Nelson, who, with the inshore or lee 
division, consisting of the Victory, Canopus, Belleisle, Donegal, 
and Excellent, lay ofi* the Hv^ies, while Sir Richard Kckerton, 
with the weather division, also of five sail of the line, cruised 
about 20 leagues from the land, ordered the frigates Amazon 
and Phoebe, the latter commanded by Captain the Honourable 
Thomas Bladen Capel, to proceed in chase. Light vrinds made 
it noon on the following day, the 14th, before the two frigates 
reached the entrance of the Grande-Passe ; and soon afterwtuds, 
it being signalled that the strangers were frigates, and known 
that battenes were near them. Lord Nelson directed the Excel- 
lent to lend her aid to the Amazon and Phoebe. At 6 p. k. fire 
two French frigates, Inco]Tuptible and Sir^ne, and 18-guu brig- 
corvette Furet, were seen at anchor under the castle of Porquo* 
voiles. At 5 b. 30 m. p. m. one of the forts fired at the Phoebe, 
but the shot did not reach her. In another quarter of an hour 
both British frigates having cleared for action, anchored with 
springs on their cables. Just out of gun-shoj^of the northmost 
fort. Scarcely had the nigates done this, than the whole French 
fieet in Toulon road was discovered getting under way. The 
Amazon and Phoebe immediately reweigheo, and stood, out to 
sea. The Excellent, having also been recalled by signal, put 
about and rejoined her division ; which, since 4 h. 30 m., had 
bore up, with the wind at wesb-south-west, under ail sail, for 
the Grande-Passe. , 

At 5 pf M., or soon after, the Victory and the ships with her, 
observing the French admiral coming At of Toulon with oght 
sail of the line %nd four frigates, slwrtened sail and hauled to 
the wind, in line of battle, on the starboard tack. At 8 p. m. 
Cape Side bore from the Victory horthrwest by west distant 
seven leagues ; and at 1 h. 80 m. a. h. on the 16tb, bavii% wore 
and tacked several timers the lee division hove to. At 3 h. 46m. 

M. Jord Nelson again made sail, and at noon was only 11 
milesMo the westwara of the north-west end of Porqueroiles: 

* The anthon of the quarto " Life of Nelson,” by confounding this sortie 
with anoUier that ooeurred three weeks afterwards, nave entangled themselvra 
and their readers in a labyrinth of mistakes. See Clarke and M' Arthur's 
Book voL ii„ pp. SCe-7. , •• 
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At &p. M. the Amazon and Phoebe joiaed {Ke ^e-admintl; at 
wUeh time the French fleet, counted at 14<^8atr of was 

stasdibg off rad on between Cape Sepet'affd the' last-named 
iflUltdl Ai^s. M. the lee divison again hove to fiira'ehorttime. 
At' 7 p. H.' tbe Incorruptible, Sii;^e, and Furet joined dieir 
deei* which, having effected the amarent object n tbe sali^, 
-no^liwstood back into port, and was followed, until inrid^ m 

Bewt, by Lord Nelson and his divisicni. T ‘ ‘ • 

This would have passed oAas an occi]||rrence of '|KI mmaent, 
■ had not M. La Touche-TV^mle thought proper to'n^’e ft the 
subject of an official c^munication to his goa^fliBimlt. He 
admits having sent the two frigates and a brig-corvette to> cruise 
in tbe bay of Hy^res ; as well as that he sailed ou^ with the 
whole of his fleet, to prevent their retreat from Being cut off by 
a line-of-battle ship and two frigates detached by Lord Nelson. 
He states truly, that the latteis upon this, recalled his de- 
tached ships, but most 'untruly, that the British admiral '*raa 
aww.” ^ 

What Lord Nelson thought of the French admiral’s eicpioit 
may'be gathered from a letter Which, on the 18th of June, he 
wrote to Sir John Acton : Mons. La Touche caftae out on the 
14th. I was off the Hi^res wjth five ships ; he had eight of 
^e line and six frigates. In the evening he stood under Sepet 
again, and, I believe I may call it, chased him into Toulon 
tbe morning of the 16th. I ap satisfied he meant nothing'be- 
yond a gasconade ; but am confident, when he is ordered for 
any service, that he will risk falling in with us, and thmev^t of 
a battle, to try and accomplish bis orders.”* It was not until 
some weeks afler^e date of this letter that Lord Nelson saw 
a coi^ of the official one of M. La Touche.t The statement of 
French admiral gave his lordship much more concern than 
ft ought to ht^ve done ; so much indeed, that he transmitted a 
copy of the Victory’s log to tbe admiralty. It was sufficient for 
IM. 1 a Touche that his assertion, taken in a larger sense than he 
had probably anticipated, that of having chased the British ad- 
miral with all the latter’s 10 sail of tlm line presra^ gained 
^edence in -a quadftr wffiich immediatelv prbmotedc mm from 
^ wo grand officier de idV^ion dSbohneur,” to^*' un grand officier 
de liwpire,* and conffiriM upon him, also, tfie nicratire ap- 
paintment of ^'inspecteuWdes cdtes de la M4diterran4e.” 

; NaTOl^on's letter, appriling M. La Touche-lVdTille of the 
nrannftin which he haa rmvaraed hill gallahtry, is dated at Mat- 
raeSsoni tha 2d of July, and crmtainB spme iqpeitant directions 
nefiffive to the piij i ^>idiiw .^w the 'Toulon’' fleet. Thp vicq- 
admral is inform ejl,y fw'lWo hatttdioas of picked troops tJ* the 
'^wgnsistin^Sf^Swmieii each,' have received ordets«to embark 


* 0|p(kkaaiid IfArthur, vdI. 979 . 
f Jgnr » ttansetlpt of t|)i| origiam let 


)tter, see Appendix Mo. S6k 
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4mt>oaadbM4dpspi««i)M 10 of Ibe line, ready fi» set 

ID tbe fiwd‘ li eeanea are wanted, the corvettes ajre to U<di8. 
armed, and pressgangs sent to the port of Marseilles. 
abont the e^oy ment of shells for the 36>pound4|dgn the Btet 
fleet at»{here repeated, with an assurance that, n fired tctl^ 
distaMe ef not more than 200 or 300 toises, they will piodlicelh 
mu(m natter efibct upon the hull of a ship than eannon-bafo>.* 

M. La To«chlB-Tr4ville is then directed, after having, if 
po8sibh^.dMeiTed^Lori Nelson his destinatim, to put to 
sea, past m 'Straits, sail wide otYerrol to avoid being seen by 
the bloA^iK squadron, and arrive Aff Rochefort ; where he 
is to be joineaby the six sail of the line, including the new ship 
AcfaijOe then expeited to be ready, in that port. With his 16 
sail of the lineilnd 11 frigates, the vice-admiral is then to pro- 
ceed off Boulogne, either doubling Ireland, or otherwise, as 
circumstances may warrant. The Brest fleet, composed of 23 
sail of t))oline, with a strong body of troops on board, is in the 
mean time^fo draw off the attention of Admiral Cornwallis, and 
to oblige ‘him to keep close to the coast of Bretagne, to be 
ready to fotercept it on its supposed route to the westward. jTho 
further destination of M. La Touche-Treville is left to be aom- 
municated to him, when he arrives in the neighbourhood of 
Boulogne; which, Napol4on conjectures, will be in the couife 
of September, admitting foe fleet to have sailed from Toulon, 
as he tnista it will, about the 28tLof July. 

For, 16 or 17 days previous to tne date last mentioned, a suo- 
cession of heavy gales of wind had rendered it very difficult for 
Lord Ndbon to keep his station; especially^ as scarcely more 
than half his ships were in a seaworthy 8ta(e.i^, On the 19th of 
July the Ambuscade frigate, with eight sail of transports, joining 
from England, Lord Nelson wore and stood for the gulf of Palma, 
with the double o^ect of unloading the transports and of shel-* 
tering foe fleet The station off Toulon, in the mean rime, was 
left m charge of Captain William Hargood, of the Belleisle,^ 
having in company the Fisgard and Niger frigates, the Acheron 
bomb-vessel, and two transports. * 

Onfoe^l^f August, when the violence ol||he wind had driven 
these out of sight of the shore, fiv^French sail of the line 
and sixp^tKs, under the orders (ff Rear-admiral Dumanoifiile- 
Pelky, k the Formidable 80, sailed out of Toulon, for the sole 
purpose, ns allied, of prBctismg lyinoeuvres. The diviriim 
cruised witUn.six or seven 4eagues of the port until the Sth^ 
when foe Bellmslo and her consorts, leaking thmr appeamoee^ 
was telegmphda by foe signal-poks CapeSepet as six 8a4 ofi 
tile linai^ax vaisseanx ennemis ;” and the Neptune, of 80 guns, 
pour rendje laparrie %ale,’' went out and loiaed j!d. Bumanoir. 

•Prtcis da Evfosmens. tome xi., p. 198. 

^See p. 214. 
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WUch M. La 'D^be<>Er4f9}» ilun^giil it 
to send to fais goverano^ m«iO' jnmettaat an 

11- V 

;he French sqnadron returnee to 1n||Mep and the 
ler five highly-honour^ compao^niintaached 
^ to count seven of the ships standing 
On the 8th, in the evening, tiie Belleisle 
and observed 10 sul of the line, six frq " 
aiMsW in the road. Onikesanie da||J^i 

roe island 



Ae 
onehrigf 
>with hia 
ulla; iHiiircf^ he'had 


^ilee^ anchored in a bay in We island , 

been informed, excellenlkfresh water could easi^lip ^oeoad. 
** A very fine watering-place,** says his lordship m n^dwiy, 
** found by Captain Hillyar, about five miles to the westiaifdtof 
]?orto»Tones, with the springs about 200 yarddfrom the beB(dt, 
where 40 casks may be filled at the same time.” 

On the 10th, the Vice-admiral* weighed and pnt to sea; buj^ 
'having by a severe gale of wind been blown under Aipe San* 
Sebastian, was not able, until the 26th, to reconnd|(f« To«^. 
Jn the outer harbour, the Victory counted 20 ship-ri^td vessds, 
10 sail of the line ; and in the inner narboiffr'ttting, 
oy S WU of the line and one frigate. * 

On the 18th of August, in ue night. Vice-admiral La Touche- 
Ib^le ,died on boara the Bucentaurejf and the oommpnd <xf 
mSiBeet, until a succeator should be^TOinted by Buonaparte, 
devj^ved upon Admiral Di^noir-WPelley, wnose fi^^ ds 
i^«tatM, was flying on Doard the Sfijjefun ship Formiditble. 
British fleet outside of Toulon, altnough the Cebqnwor, 

, and Tigm, had joined, still consisted of only'iO si^ of 
. the G»tttar, Kent, and Triumph, having jparted cenn- 
paWft Even haTLord Nelson’s force been less, or ue biocide 
^ pqit actually raised, the French rear-admiral, aa Will pie- 
. jiep^pawear, had received no orders to quit port. 

«I»n Inter from Napoldon to his minister of marine a# Btest, 
of date September 29, are ermtained directioni^ that Vieei44nu- 
ral Villeneuve, then wpointed to the command of, and supposed 
‘tfrhave already joined, the Tohlon fleet, jlmnld quit the road, if 
jpossible, before tiMtflst of October, hOT^pieriol[iMhw^«ed 
m board about 65w troops under Gtenersl LauristornTrae fleet, 
htiiM to connst of 1 1 diips dr the line and aevt|n' or 

was to sail out of toe Mediterranean, call for the A^e 


detach two $1^ iastdfo sailers, 

. two brigs, having onfooard UOO 


alOiiLwit 

trolpbto 


ndth foair 
relieve 


ml 


ike Oqrde, javi^dhe^ritl^ settleeMfote on tiie 
|ipli|a[ShnalBh isl^ K Saint4biei^ wnn^ 

tebmuni hb lb# friun blue 
» ad Sir Qlckerton hid from white to red 

rmh papentaajr he ^ed i& consequence of willfinh so often up 
^ vatdi u8.*'-^IreMer of Lord Nebon, m Clarke 


ISCHl* INTENDED >CRUIj^E OE ADMlRAIi VIEUBNEUVE* 

if 

as a d^p6t for ih^^’I^nch emuers and theif prizes ‘iii that 
quarter of tbe«gli^e ; ^hile^ vith 10 sail of the line and /(Wte& 
and the lemaindei; of the troops, M. VilleneuTe,«fiiP»^Kr m 
Cayenne. Haring there taken on board the csbH|ftedqSmMa^ 
Victor Hugites, the Frenoh admiral was to proeeea off Snjpttm,, 
and effect a junction with a squadron of fire sail of §)e linel^d* 
four firigates, under Reaiwadmiral Missiessy, M. ViIIen||Mre^d 
successor a|**il)Oc he^r t ; and who, it wal supposed, whu^d 
already ]hii^ffilfiU||Bthe first ||^ of his mission. This was, 
with 3600 Inen utnRr General Legmnge, to proceed to Mar- 
tinique' and^uadaloupe ; and, after*earing 1000 men at each 
of those islands, to attempt, with the remaining 1500,^ the 
capture of the island of Dominique, and, if possible, of Sainte- ' 
Lnoie. Harjtfj^ garrisoned the captured islands, Reao«dmiral 
Missiessy was to proceed off Surinam, and await the arriral of 
Admiral Villeneuve ; who, with his force now augmented to 16 
sail of the line, serenor eight frigates, and full 6000 men, wasih 
possess Mmself of Surinam, and the other Dutch colonies in this, 
quarter. That done, the French admiral was to place und» 
contribution all the British West-India islands, enter thyiKlM^ 
ent roadsteds, and capture or bum the vessels lyin^tliaie; 
leaving in the Antilles, purposely to harass British commerce, 
the greater part of his corvettes, of which as many as pqssfiile 
were to quit Toulon wi A the expedition. He was, next, to leave 
*1300 men with Genera^erran^) at the city of Santoi-Doniiingo, 
raise tlm blockade (If Ferrol, and, taking out the five shim in 
that (port, appear off Rochefort with 20 sail of the line. Here 
Vice-ailfnirat Villeneuve would receive dire||ions at what point 
he was to join Vice-admiral Ganteaume aflifiiis 30 st^of the 
line,* in order to fulfil the ultimate object m view, the dehcSnt 
uponEneland. 

Napoleon, it appears, bad wavered in his choice of m^mtral 
for the Toulon command between MM. Bmix, VillenhuV^ and 
Rosily. Owing to this or to some other del^. Vice-admiral 
Villeneuve did not hoist his flag on board the Bucentaure uj^l 
the 6th df Novembei^ few 6tys anterior to which Lord Nel^ 
had ra||^lted to hi^tation mm AgincArt sound ; whither, 
since t^ l6th of the preceding month, the want of w^, water, 
and prqvisiona, had driven the British fleet. On the night 0 tfle 
l4th of November Lord^elson received intelligence or ,tlto 
seizure Qjf the Spanish fri^tes, andfliad, in consequence, a pigt 
nf his attention diluted to fesquadron of five or six sail of the 
line at anci![or in j]he of DecembM*^!^ 

Swift^re joined i in the evenly 

tne British fleet, ou^g ter^e td^&e of, the,l|hperb, redgiira 
s^in to ID sail of the linci besrabs two nhd a mnb- 

vessel, cruised about ^ leaguM t^the soutltvsyp and etstward 

t , * n aft ll » 

♦ Seep.m. 
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of Cape San-Sebastian. The French fleet in the outer road of 
Toulon^ now increased to 1 1 sail of the line and seven or eight 
frigates, had since the 12th of the month been embarking the 
troops allotted for the intended expedition, and was ready for a 
start, the moment a fair wind and a clear oiiipg shoidd aflbrd 
the opportunity. 

By the Swiltsure, or some small vessel that joined on the 
same day, Lord Nelson received despatches from the admiralty, 
respecting the conduct he was to pursue towards the Spaniards. 
The despatches were dated September 19, and directed him to 
take such measures of lirccaution only, as might be \n cessary 
for opposing or counteracting any hostile attempts of the Spa- 
niards against the Untish dominions or trade. lie was, liow- 
ever, not to sutler any act of hostility or aggression, with the 
exception of detaining Spanish ships with treasure on board, to 
be committed by his fleet until he received further orders, or 
fiad obtained positive information from unquestionable authority 
of hostilities having been committed by the Spaniards against 
the English. Additional directions, dated Scjitember 25, ordered 
the captains and coinmanders of the Mediterranean fleet to keep 
a vigilant look-out, and to detain Spanish ships or vessels laden 
with military stores. On November 25, lest any misapprehension 
might arise, furthemnstructions were sent out not to detain, in 
the first instance, any ship belonging, to his catholic majestyj,^ 
sailing frdm a port of Spain, but to require the commander to 
return directly to the port whence he came ; and, only in the 
event of his refusing to comply with such lequisition, was the 
admiral to detain arid send the vessel to Gibraltar or England : 
he was further directed not to detain any homeward-bound 
Spanish ship of war, unless she should have treasure on board, 
nor merchant ships of that nation, however laden, on any account 
whatever. 

LIGHT SQUADRONS AND SINGLE SHIPS. 

At the distance of rather less than a mile from the south-west 
end of the island of Martinique, or Pointe du Diamant, and 
about six miles south-east from the entrance to the harbour or 
bay of Fort-Royal, stands the rociie du Diamant, or Diamond 
rock, in latitude 14"^ 24' north, longitude Gl° O' west. In height, 
as measured by a quadrant, it is 600 feet; in circumference 
rather less than a mile ; and in form very much resembling a 
roun^ haystack.’' The south side of the rock is inaccessible, it 
bem^flat steep, like a wall, but sloping a little towards, the top. 
The east and the south-west sides arc also inaccessible : tVi first 
lias an overhanging cave about 300 yards lygh, and the other 
several caves of gre^at magnitude. I'he west side, where breakers 
run into the sea, afibrds the only lauding. But even this landing 
is not at all times practicable^ on account of the surf ; and a 
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person, when he has landed, has to creep throus^h crannies, and 
over dangerous steeps, until he reaches the north-west side, 
where the eye is suddenly relieved by a sloping grove of wild 
fig-trees. 

In the latter end of the year 1803 the British 74-gim ship 
Centaur, Captain Murray Maxwell, bearing the broad pendant 
of Commodore Samuel Hood, was cruising oft‘ Fort-Royal bay,, 
to watcli the port and intercept the vessels bound in or out of it* 
Finding that, as the Diamond had deep water all round, many 
vessels escaped capture by running inside of it, Captain Hood 
determined to take possession of and tort fy the rock ; and make 
it a sort of depot, or stationary ship of war, whence boats could 
be detached to harass the enemy’s trade. A landing was effected ; 
and in the course of the month of January, 1804, with incredible 
difliculty, five of the Centaur’s guns, tliree long 24 and two 18 
pounders, were mounted in different parts of this stupendous 
rock. The mode of getting them from the ship to an eminence 
so much higher than her mast-heads was characteristic and 
ingenious : a cable was made fast by one end to the ship and by 
the other to the rock, along which passed a traveller, or running 
loop; to this was suspended the cannon, or uhatevorelse it was 
desirous to remove, and which, by means of suitable tackles, 
was dragged up the acclivity of the cabl# to the summit of the 
rock. ‘‘ Were you to see,” says a writer, who was on tiie spot, 

* how, along a dire, and, I had almost said, a perpendicular 
acclivity, the sailors arc hanging in clusters, hauling up a four- 
aiid- twenty pounder by hawsers, you would wonder ; they 
u])pcar like mice hauling a little sausage : scarcely^ can we hear 
the governor on the top of the rock directing them with his 
trumpet, the Cciitair' lyhig close under it, like a cocoa-shell, to 
which the hawr.ers are atli.xed.”’ 

One of the 24-pounders, fitted upon a circular curriagb, com- 
manded the landing place, and would reach in an eastern 
direction nearly across the bay of Marin. Another was mounted 
upon the north-east side, and the tiird 2i about midway up tlie 
rock. Upon the summit, which commands an imm^^nse distance, 
w'ere mounted the two 18-pouiidcrs. As soon as these guns were 
all ii^ounted, and a suilioient quantity of powder and shot for 
th( i - use was brought from the Centaur, Lieutenant James 
VV xcs Maurice, of that |hip, with the r^nk of corninaader, and 
a crew of 120 men and boys, for whom a four months’ supply of 
p ovisions and water had also been landed, hoisted his pendant 
o/i board the British “sloop of war”t Diamond-rock. 

On the evening of the. 3d of February four boats, containing 

* 60 -(^f^ainon and 12 marines, under the orders of Lieutenant 
Robert Ciirthew^ Reynolds, of the Centaur, then at her olil 

♦ Naval Clironiclc, vol. xii., p. 206. 

f So registered in the navy-lists. • * 
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station off the Diamond, were detached to attempt the capture of 
the French brig-corvette Curieux, Capitaine de fregate Joseph- 
Marie-Emmanuel,'Cordier,of 16 long 6-pounders and (supposed to 
have been about iOO, but with only, as admitted) 70 men, lying 
at anchor close under Fort-Edouard at the entrance of the 
Carenage, Fort-Royal harbour, Martinique, victualled for three 
months, and all ready for a start to sea. Although the sus- 
picion that an attack might be made by a part of the blockading 
force had led to every commendable precaution to prevent sur- 
prise ; such as, loading the carriage-guns with grape, and the 
swivels (of which there were eight) and wall-pieccs with musket- 
balls, spreading on the quarterdeck and in the arm-chest the 
muskets, sabres, pistols, tomahawks, and pikes, filling the 
cartouch-boxes, placing, as sentries, one marine at each gang- 
way-ladder, one at each bow, and two at the stern, tracing up 
the boarding-nettings, and directing a sharp look-out to be kept 
by every officer and man of the watch (28 in number), yet was 
the Curieux, owing to the vigour of the onset and the hour 
chosen for making the attack, unapprized of her enemy^s 
approach until too late to ofier a successful resistance. 

At about three quarters of an hour past midnight, after a hard 
pull of 20 miles, and just as the moon was peeping from behind 
a cloud, the Centauris boats were hailed by the Curieux, and 
then fired into by the sentries, by two of the starboard 6- 
pounders, a swivel, and a wall-piece. The 12 marines returned 
the fire with their muskets, and the boats pulled rapidly on. In 
the midst of a scuffle alongside, the barge pushed for the brig's 
stem. Here hung a rope-ladder, to which two boats were fast. 
Lieutenant Reynolds, and a seaman named Richard Templeton, 
ascended by it to the taffrall, and, in defiance of the swivels and 
wall-pieces mounted at this end of the vessel, were quickly 
followed by the rest of the barge’s crew. In his way up the 
ladder. Lieutenant Reynolds, with admirable coolness, cut away 
one of the tracing-lines with his sword, whereby the corner of 
the netting fell, and thus enabled the three remaining boats 
to board on the brig’s quarter. 

Since thd first alarm had been given, all the Curieux’s officers 
and men, headed by their brave commander, had been at their 

J uarters ; and a sanguinary combat now ensued, in which the 
'rench officers took a Jjpuch more active part than a portion of 
their men. The French, however, were soon overpowered : 
some were killed or badly wounded ; others thrown down the 
hatchway; and the remainder, finding themselves abandoned, 
retreated to the forecastle. Here a line of pikes stood opposed ^ 
to th^ British ; but all was unavailable. Handspikes an^the ' 
butt-jj^ds of muskets became formidable weapons in the bands 
of the latter, and soon laid the captain and most of the officers 
near hm prostrate on the deck. The majority of the surviving 
prew living by this time fled below, all further resistance pre- 
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sently ceased. The British were not long in cutting the cables 
of their prize, nor in unfurling her sails ; and, in a very few 
minutes, the Curieux, in the hands of her new masters, stood out 
of Fort-Royal harbour. A smart fire was successively opened 
from Fort Edouard, a battery on Pointe Negro, and another at 
Pointe Soloinan, but the brig passed clear, and, long before 
break of day, was at anchor by the side of the Centaur. 

It waS' an additional cause of congratulation to the British, 
that their loss of men, considering the magnitude of the enter- 
prise, was small, consisting of only nine wounded. Three of 
the number, it is true, were officers ; Lieutenant Reynolds, the 
gallant leader of the party, his able second, Lieutenant G(»orge 
Edmund Byron Betteswortb, and Mr. John Tracy, a midship- 
man. The two latter were not badly wounded ; but the first- 
named officer had received no fewer than five severe, and, as 
they eventually proved, mortal wounds : one of the seamen, also, 
died of his wounds. The loss on the part of the French was 
very serious. The Curieux had one midshipman and nine petty 
officers, seamen, and marines killed, and 30, including all her 
commissioned officers but one midshipman, wounded, many of 
them severely, and some mortally. The French captain had a 
singular escape : after having been knocked down and stunned, 
he was thrown overboard, but fell on tllfe fluke of the anchor, 
whence he dropped into one of the Curieux’s boats which was 
alongside, full of water-casks. The only man in the boat imme- 
diately cut her adrift, and pulled for the shore ; and Captain 
Cordelier, on recovering his senses, was as much chagrined as 
surprised at the novelty of his situation. 

The Curieux had long been at sea, and was considered to be 
one of the best-manned and best-disciplined brigs in the French 
navy. Some of her crew were undoubtedly panic-struck ; but 
the time, and the suddenness of the attack, coupled with its 
resistless impetuosity, may serve in part for their excuse. The 
determined behaviour of the French officers excited the admira- 
tion of their opponents ; and Lieutenant Louis-Angci Cheminant, 
and Enseigne de vaisseaii Jean-Joseph-Maurice Joly (both 
wounded), as likewise was their brave commander, particularly 
disti igiiished themselves. The conduct of the British upon the 
occasion speaks for itself. 

Commodore Hood, very considerately, despatched the Curieux 
to Fort-Royal as a flag of truce with the wounded Frenchmen ; 
and Vice-admiral Villaret-Joyeuse, the governor-general of the 
island, with a proper sense of the act, sent back his ackuow- 
♦ Icd^ents. Upon her return, the Curieux, under her French 
name, became a British sloop of war, and was given to the 
officer who had headed the party that captured her ; but Cap- 
tain Reynolds’s wounds were of too severe a nature to admit of 
his taking the immediate charge of his new command. This 
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gallant young officer, indeed, breathed his last in the early part 
of the ensuing September. 

Tlie following passage occurs in a translated copy (all, we 
believe, that has b(*(*n published) of Lieutenant Cheminant’s 
letter to Governor Villui(‘t: ‘‘I remder justice to the English; 
they not only alloided tlie last military honours to the midship- 
man llourgonnicrc, but they afforded the most particular assist- 
ance to the wounded, and not the value of a handkerchief was 
taken from the crew.” 

On the 5th of February, at 3 p. m., the British 12-gun 
schooner Eclair (18-pounder carronades), Lieutenant William 
Carr, while cruising about (i8 leagues to the northward of the 
island of Tortola, saw and immediately chased a strange sail to 
the soutliward. In about half an hour the stiangt »* was disco- 
vered to be a ship standing towards the Eclair. At 4 p.m., 
having by the usual mode of signalling ascertained that the 
vessel approaching her was an enemy, the schooner shortened 
sail and cleared for action. At 4h. 30 m. the ship, which from 
subsequent information was the celebrated l^'ench privateer 
Grand-Docidc, Captain Malhicu Goy, of 22 long 8-poundcrs, 
and a complement including 80 soldiers, of about 220 men, 
being within musket-shot on the larboard and weather bow of 
the Eclair, hauled up her courses, hove to, and hoisted French 
colours. When witliin pistol-shot, the Orand-Dc'cide commenced 
the action, by discharging her larboard broadside and a heavy 
fire of musketry, and received in return the larboard broadside 
of the schooner. The Eclair then wore round and fired her 
starboard broadside. In this manner the action continued, 
without intermission on either side, until 5 h. 15m. p.m.; when 
the French ship slackened her fire, filled, and bore up, as if 
intending to rake the schooner; but, instead of doing so, the 
privateer ceased firing, and made all sail to the northward. The 
Eclair instantly filled, and made sail in chase. At 7 p.m. the 
Grand-Decide was getting away fast, and by 8 h. 30 ni. had run 
entirely out of sight. 

In this truly gallant exploit, the Eclair, out of her GO men and 
boys, lost one marine killed and lour seamen wounded, and had^ 
her standing and running rigging cut to pieces, and her barri- 
cade, masts, and yards much damaged. That a sliip so powerful 
in guns and men as the Grand-Decide, should, in a 45 minutes’ 
engagement, have done no more execution in personnel, is as 
extraordinary, as that she should have ultimately fled from a 
vessel so much her inferior in guns, complement, and size. It 
was, however, established, to the entire satisfaction of Ccmimo-, 
dore Hood, that the privateer w'as the Grand-Dccide irom 
Guadaloupe and that she was so armed avd manned. The 
gallantry of Lieutenant Carr in attacking such a vessel, and the 
ability and determination displayed by him, his officers, and crew. 
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throughout a contest which, in spite of the inequality of force^ 
terminated so creditably to the Eclair, merited all the praise 
called forth upon the occasion. 

On the 5th of March, at 2 p.m., the Eclair, still commanded 
by Lieutenant Carr, while passing Englishman’s Head, Guada* 
loupe, discovered u schooner, which shortly afterwards hoisted 
a red pendant, stood into the Hayes, and anchored close under 
some batteries on the shore. Upon a nearer approach, Lieutc-' 
nant Carr ascertained that the vessel was a Freiicli privateer, 
filled with men : and he would then have sent in the cutter to 
attack her, had not the wind from the westward blown fresh 
on the sliore. At 7 p. m. it fell calm ; and the cutter commanded 
by Mr. John Salmon, the master, having under him Mr. John B. 
Douglas, the surgeon (also a volunteer), and 10 seamen, quitted 
the Eclair, and proceeded towards the harbour in which the 
privateer lay. 

Notwithstanding a smart fire from the battery at the entrance 
of the harbour, and from the vessel herself, the master ])ersc- 
vered, and after a stout resistance of 10 minutes, boarded and 
carried the French privateer-schooner Hose, of one long brass- 
8-pouud(M' on a ])ivot, and 41) men, well armed and fully pre- 
pared. Of these the privateer had live men killed, and 10, 
including the captain and four that jum])ed overboard, wounded* 
Of the 12 oiiicers and men, who had in so gallant a manner 
cflectcd this capture not one was hurt. The master’s next 
difficulty was, in a dead calm, to carry ofi* his prize. This he 
and his men at length did, by dint of towing and sweeping; and, 
although exposed to a fire of great guns and musketry from the 
shore, reached their vessel vvitlioiit tlie slightest accident. The 
Rose was well fouiuk ^^^d victualled com])letc for a three months’ 
cruise, upon which she was just going to sail, when the Eclair^s 
boat so gallantly intercepted her. • 

On the 31st of January, Commodore Nathaniel Dance, of the 
honourable East- India comj)any’s service, sailed from Canton 
for Europe witli the following IG n^gular Indiamen, all of whicli 
are dirnominated 1200-ton ships,'’ the registered tonnage of 
most however, exceeds 1300, and in some cases amounts to 1600 
ton> : 


Earl-Camdou.... 

Warlcy 

Alfred 

lioyal-Goorge 

Coutts 

W oxford 

Ganges 

Exelor 

Earl-fff-Aborgavoniiy 
Uenr} -Addington.... 

Bombay-Castlo 

Guinberlam^ 


Natlianiol Dance, 
Homy Wilson, 

,^amo^ Farqubarson, 
Jolin Fam Timmins, 
Robert Torin, 

Win. SUuiley Clarke, 
William Moffat, 
Henry Meriton, 

John W ordswortli, 
Jolin Kirkpatrick, 
Arch. Hamilton, 

Wni. Ward Farrer, 
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Hope Jas. Pendergrass, 

Dorjjctshire Kob. Hunter Brown, 

Warrent-Ilasttiigs * Thomas Larkins, 

Ocean Jno. Christ. Lochner, 

also 11 country-ships, one Botany-bay and one Portuguese ship, 
and a fast-sailing armed brig, the Ganges, in the coiupiny's 
service ; total, b9 ships and one brig. 

On the J4th (f February, at 8 a. m., Pulo-Aiiro in sight and 
Bearing wcst-.^outli-vvc the Royal-Gcorgc made the signal for 
seeing lour strange sail in the south-west. Commodon Dance 
immediately signalled the Alfred, Royal-George, Bombay- 
Castle, aiui Hope, to go down and examine the strangers : and 
Lieutenant Robert Fowler, late commander of the British armed 
store-ship Porpoise (wrecked in the preceding August), and at 
this time a passenger on board the Karl-Camden, volunteered to 
go in the Ganges brig, on the same service. The signals of the 
Jook-out ships soon apprized the commodore that the strange 
vessels were a French squadron, consisting of a line-of- battle 
ship, tlirec frigates, and a brig. They were, in fact, the 74-gua 
ship Marengo, Captain Joseph-Marie Vrignaud, 40-gun frigate 
Belle-Poule, Captain Alain- Adclai'de-Marie Bruilhac, 36-gun 
frigate Seinillante, Captain Leonard- Bernard Motard, 22-gun 
corvette Uerccau, Captain Emmanuel Ilalgan, and the Batavian 
16-gun brig-corvette Aventurier, which Rear-admiral Linois, 
•whose flag was on board the Marengo, had borrowed from the 
colonial government at Batavia and commissioned by one of his 
lieutenants. On the lOth of the preceding December, it will be 
remembered the Marengo and Iier three consorts anchored in 
the road of Batavia.* Thence they #ailcd on the 28th, accom- 
panied by the Aventurier, and stored with six months^ pro- 
visions, on purpose to look after the China fleet, of whose 
strength and time of departure Rear-admiral Linois had, as he 
declares, been duly informed. 

At 1 p. M. the British commodore recalled the look-out ships, 
and formed the line of battle in close order. Admiral Linois, 
as soon as he could fetch in the wake of the British fleet, which 
he knew to be that expected from China, put about. The shipsj^ 
of the latter continued their coursp. under easy sail ; and, as the 
French were now close astern, Commodore Dance expected his 
rear to be attacked, and prepared to support it; but, at night-* 
fall, the French ships, preferring a daylight action, hauled close 
to the wind. The Ganges brig was sent to station the country- 
ships on the Ice bow of the armed Indiamcn, and, having done 
so, retdmed with some volunteers for the latter. v 

The British ships lay to all night, the men at their queers. 
At daybreak on the 16th the French, having made a proper use 
of the intermediate time, were about three miles to windwaid, 


See p* 213. 
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also lying to. M. Liiiois in his letters says, If the bold front 
put oil by the enemy in the daytime had been intended as a ruse 
to conceal his weakness, he would have profited by the darkness 
of the night to endeavour to conceal his escape ; and in that 
case I should have taken advantage of his manoeuvres. But I 
soon became convinced that this security w’as not feigned ; three 
of his ships constantly kept their lights up, and the fleet con- 
tinued to lie to, ill order of battle, throughout the night. This 
position facilitated my gaining the wind, and enabled me to ob- 
serve the enemy closely.*'* 

Both parties now hoisted their colours. Three of Commodore 
Dance’s principal ships and the armed brig hoisted blue ensigns; 
the remainder of the fleet, red ; and the whole of the China 
ships, having been recently painted, cut rather an imposing 
figure. This circumstance, coupled with the information that 
only 23 ships and a brig had quitted Canton, led, as he states, 
M. Liuoisto believe, that the three supernumerary ships formed 
the escort to the fleet. Admitting this to have been the fact, 
lh(3 French admiral was justified in making his advance with 
caution. At ii a. m., observing that the enemy’s men of war 
did not ( oiiic down, the Indiamcn formed in order of sailing, 
and continued their course under an easy sail upon the starboard 
tack ; whereupon the three French ships and Batavian brig 
filled on the opposite tack, and edged away towards the mer- 
chant fleet. 

A 1 p. M., finding th it M. Linois intended to cut off his 
rear, Commodore Dance made the signal to tack in succession, 
bear down in line ahead, and engage on arriving abreast of the 
enemy. The manceuvre was correctly executed, the Royal- 
George leading, folhiwed suecessively, in close order, by the 
Ganges, Earl-Cairulcn, Warley, Alfred, and others. Thus 
formed, and carrying topgallantsails, the British ships* stood 
towards the Frencli ships ; and these, carrying royals, and some 
of them topgallant studding-sails, were keeping more away to 
facilitate the junction. 

At about 1 h. 15 m. p. m. the French admiral oy>ened his fire 
upon the Royal-George and the ships next astern of her. The 
Royal-George returned the fire in a very spirited manner, and 
was i bly seconded, as they came up, by the Ganges and Earl- 
Ciu.iden. The Warley and Alfred were the next ships that got 
into action. The Royal-Georgc was engaged about 40 minutes, 
and fired about eight or nine broadsides ; the Ganges, about 35 
minutes, and fired seven or eight ; the Earl-Camden, about 25 
yjiinut^S and may have fired five broadsides; and the Warley 
and itftVcd, who came into action nearly together, were engaged 
about 15 minutes.. After the mutual cannonade had lasted in 
this way just 43 minutes, the Marengo and her consorts ceased 

•Ibee Appendix, No. 27. 
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firing, hauled their wind, and stood away under all sail to the 
eastward. 

At 2 p. M. the Earl-Camden made the signal for a general 
chase, and the Indianien pursued the French admiral until 4 
P. M. ; when, considering llic immense property at stake, and 
fearing that his clinrge might be carried too far from the mouth 
of the Straits of Malacca, Commodore Dance made the signal 
to tack, which was iimnodiatcly obeyed. At H a. m. the British 
ships anchored in a situation to enter the Straits in the morning, 
and soon lost sight of the scjuadHon of M. Linois. The follow- 
ing is the French admiral’s account of tlie defeat which he ac- 
knouledees to have exjiericnced. “The headmost enemy's 
ship, liaving sustained some damage, bore away ; but, supported 
by those astern, again brought her broadside to hear, and, as 
well as the others, kept uj) a very spirited fire. The ships which 
had tacked rejoined those which were engaging us, and three of 
the first engaged ships manoeuvred to double our rear, while tlie 
remainder of the fleet, crowding sail and bearing up, evinced an 
intention to surround us*"* J3y this mana3uvre the enemy would 
have rendered my situation very dangerous. Th(‘ superiority of 
his force was ascertained, and I had no longcn* to delibiTutc upon 
the part I should take to avoid the consequences of an unequal 
engagement: profiting by the smoke, I hauli‘d up to poit, and 
steering east-north-east, 1 increased my distaiice fiom the enemy, 
who continued the jiursuit of the squadron for three hours, dis- 
charging at it several ineircciivc broadsides.”f 

The Royal-George had one man killed and one wounded, and 
received several shot in the hull, and more in her sails ; compa- 
ratively trifling casualties, considering that she bore the brunt of 
the action, and was so long engaged. Few shot touched either 
the Ganges or the Earl-Camden ; and no other loss or damage 
appeals to have been sustained by the British during this three- 
quarters of an hour’s partial cannonade. The fire of the Royal- 
Gcorge, and the three or four ships in her wake, being chiefly 
directed at the rigging of the French ships, did not, according 
to M. 1 anois, injure a person on bouid ( f them. 

Witli respect to the armament of the 16 Indiameii thug 
drawn up in line-pf-battle, they carried* from 30 to 36 guns 
each ; but the strongest of them was not a match for the Semil- 
lante, and some of tlieiii would have found it difficult to avoid 
yielding to the fJerceau. Some of the ships carried upon the 
main-deck 26 medium 18-pomiders, or “ cannonades," weighing 
about 28 cwt. and of very little use; guns of this description. 

We do not understand what is meant by tliis and yet the Iteeount 
clearly so states, thus : “ Trois de ceux <jui avaient dcs preniiei^ pris part a 
ractioii, maiuruvraieiit pour nous doubler a I'arritre/hiudis <jue le reste dc 
la flotte, se c*ou\r{int dc voile, et laissant arriver, annun^ait Ic projet de noua 
ciivelopj>cr.” 

t • !?ee Appendix, No. 28 . » 
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indeed, have long since been exploded. Ten 18-pounder car- 
ronadcs on the quarterdeck made up the 36 guns. Others of 
the sliips, and those among the largest, mounted long 12 and 6 
pounders. No one of the crews, we believe, exceeded 140 men, 
and that number included Chinese, Lascars, &c. Moreover, in 
fitting tlie ships so much more attention had been paid to stow- 
age tlian to the means of attack and defence, that one and 
sometimes two butts of water were lashed between the guns, 
and the decks in general greatly lumbered. Of the force of the 
Frencli sliips it will be sulficiem to say that the Marengo, Belle- 
Poule, and Scniillante were armed as Nos. 4, 5, and 7 in the 
small table at p. 54 of tin* first volume. The force of the Bcr- 
ccau has already appeared,* and that of the brig is too insigni- 
iicant to notice. 

The promptitude and firmness of Commodore Dance and liis 
brave associate's undoubtedly saved from capture a rich and 
valuable fleet. The slightest indecision in him or them would 
have encouraged the French admiral to persevere in his attack; 
and, had Ik' done so, no efforts, however gallant and judicious, 
could ha^e ])reventefl a part of the fleet at least from falling into 
his hands. It would be uncharitable to call in question the 
courage of Jtear-adiuiral Linois: one must therefore suppose 
that it was, as he has stated, the warlike apjiearauce of those 
16 shijis, the regularity of their manoeuvres, and the boldness of 
their advance, that led the French admiral to doubt whether a 
part of them were not national cruisers; more espeeially, as it 
was an uncommon oocurreiico, during a war, for an Kast-India 
fleet to be without the protection of one or more powerful king's 
jships. ♦ 

The commanders, office rs, and crews of the respective ships, 
that had thus distinguished themselves, w'cre hbinally rewarded 
by the Ivasl-lndia (voinjiaiiy, as well as by the conunitfee for 
managing the l^itriotic Fund.i* Coiiiiiiodorc Dance, also, as 
he w(41 mcriled, received from his late majesty the honour of 
knightiiooil. Among the sums of money voted to Sir Nathaniel 
W('re 5d0t)/. by the Bombay Insurance Society ; and the answer 
of til inks returned by the commodore contains flic following 
pass[» 7 .c: “Placed, oy the adventitious circumstances of se- 


►''eep. 54. 

*i 'riii*. truly named “ Patriotic Fund,” originated at a irieetiii*: of tlie sub- 
scid’crs to Lloyd’s (JoHee-house, lield on the t20tli of July, Hrook Wat- 

son, e-sq. in the chair. Tlie cdiject is explained in the tliird resolution: 
‘ 'J’liat to animate the ellbrls of our defenders by sea and land, it is expedient 
raisj^iythe patriotism of the rommunity at luri^e, a ‘•uitahle fiuKl for their 
eomfdn and relief— for the purpose of assiiagini^ the anipiish of their wounds, 
or palliating* in sonie^e^ree the more weighty misfortune of the Ins, of limbs 
—of alleviating the distresses of the widow and orphan — of smoothinir the 
brow of sorrow fpr the fall of dearest relatives, the props of unhajipyindi Lienee 
or helpless age — ^and of granting pecuniary reward^, or honourahh' liadges of 
distinction, for successful citertious of vjilour or merit.” • 
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niority of service and absence of convoy, in the chief command 
of the fleet intrusted to my care, it has been my good fortune to 
have been enabled, by the firmness of those by whom I was 
supported, to perform my trust not only witli fidelity, but with- 
out less to niy employers. Public opinion and public rewards 
have already mr outrun my deserts ; and I cannot but be sensible 
that the liberal spirit of my generous countrymen has measured 
what they arc pleased to term their grateful sense of my conduct, 
rather by the particular utility of the exploit, than by any indi- 
vidual merit I can claim.” Here is an instance of modesty and 
candour, as exemplary as it is rare; and which sheds an addi- 
tional lustre upon the character of Sir Nathaniel Dance. 

On the 19th of February the British 14-gun brig-sloop Drake, 
under the temporary command of Lieutenant William King of 
the Centaur, while cruising ofl* the port of Trinitc on the north 
side of the island of Martinique, discovered in the harbour, 
taking in cargoes in defiance of the blockade, two American 
brigs and a schooner, moored within pistol-shot of a fort mount- 
ing three French 24-pounders. Being determined to make an 
attempt to cut out these vessels. Lieutenant King despatched 
the boats of the Drake, under the orders of Lieutenant William 
Cumpston, assisted by Mr. William Robson, the master, upon 
that service. The three American vessels were gallantly boarded 
and taken possession of, in the face of a heavy fire from the fort, 
and from two field-pieces ; but, having no wind. Lieutenant 
Cumpston and his party could only succeed in bringing out the 
schooner, which was accomplished without loss. 

On the night of the 24th Lieutenant King himself, with 21 
seamen and nine marines, landed and spiked the guns at the 
fort and the two field-pieces, with tlie loss of one seaman killed, 
and I^ieutenant Cumpston and one seaman slightly wounded. 

On the night of the 4th of March the barge and pinnace of 
the 74-gun ship Blenheim, Captain William Ferris, having on 
boar(} 50 officers and men under the orders of Lieutenant Thomas 
Furber, made a most gallant but unsuccessful attempt to cut 
out the French national schooner Curieusc, lying chain-moored 
close under a fort at the town of St. Picr^. The schooner had 
made very formidable preparations, having rigged out her sweeps 
on each side, traced her boarding-nettings to her lower mast- 
heads, and there fastened them in the securest manner. Not- 
withstanding all this, and a heavy fire of great guns and mus- 
ketry, as well from the schooner hciself, as from a party of 
soldiers drawn up on the beach, from the neighbouring forts, 
and from an armed sloop and several smaller vessels, LieiW/^siiant 
Furber and those under him gallantly boarded and carried the 
Curieusc ; but, no sooner were her cables cut, ‘than the schooner, 
held fast by the chain, swaiig round and groun(|ed upon the 
beach. The severe loss now sustained obliged Lieutenant 
Furber to desist fro!s;i any further attempts ; and the two boats 
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got back to the Blenheim, with one seaman, and two marines 
killed, five officers (names not reported), 11 seamen, and three 
marines wounded, and three seamen missing. 

On the morning of the 13th of March the British 18-pounder 
36-gun frigate Emerald, Captain James O’Brien, observed a 
French privateer-schooner, on account of inability to work up 
to St.-Pierre*s, run in and anchor close under a battery at Seron, 
just within the Pearl rock at the western extremity of Marti- 
jiicpic. As the frigate herself, being considerably to leeward, 
was unable to reach the spot in time, Captain O’Brien de- 
spatched the armed sloop Fort-Diamond, with Lieutenant 
Thomas Forrest and 30 volunteers, to attempt the service ; and, 
in order to take off the attention of the battery from the move- 
ments of the sloop, he sent in a different direction the frigate’s 
boats, joined by two from the 44-gun ship Pandour, which had 
just hove in sight. 

Having reached the anchorage, Lieutenant Forrest dashed in, 
and laid the French schooner on board, the crew of which, 
amounting to about 60 whites and blacks, after discharging her 
broadside and a volley of musketry, fled over the side to the 
shore. By the force with which the Fort-Diamond struck the 
schooner, the chain, by which the latter had fastened herself to 
the shore, was broke, and about 20 feet of it remained hanging 
at her bows. Tlie prize proved to be the privateer Mosambique, 
armed with ten 18-pounder carronades, commanded by Captain 
Vallentes, and fitted for a three months’ cruise. This very 
gallant exploit was performed with so trifling a loss, as one 
master’s mate (Mr. Hall) and one seaman wounded. 

On the 14th of March, in the morning, the British brig-sloop 
Drake, still commanded by Lieutenant William King, cruising 
off Englishman’s Head, island of Guadaloupe, fell in with a 
French privateer-schooner, and a large ship in company, aj)pa- 
rently her prize, but was unable to overtake either until the ship 
ran herself on shore near the batteries of the Hayes. The Drake 
now endeavoured to cut oft' the schooner ; but, having had^hcr 
main topmast shot away and her rigging much damaged, was 
unable to effect her object. About this time another ship hove 
ill sight in the offing, aad appeared to be steering as if also with 
the inferition to run on shore. Despatching two boats, under 
the ouiers of Mr. Robson the master, to watch the first ship, 
now observed to be again afloat, with directions to attack her, 
should she endeavour to escape. Lieutenant King made sail after 
and recaptured the ship in the offing, an English merchantman, 
wduably laden. 

’^fhe^rake’s two boats, meanwhile, pulled in towards the 
ship in-shory, the crew of which, except one man who had not 
time to effect his escape, abandoned her us the former approached. 
Possession of Ihe ship, wdiich had 18 guns mounted and was 
veiy large, was thus easily obtained ; but in half an hour^he 
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blew up, killiog one master’s mate, three seamen, and one 
marine, and mortally wounding Mr. Robson, who expired a few 
hours afterwards, and badly wounding several of the small party 
belonging to the two boats. In all cases, wheie a vessel is 
abandoned in this way, treachery should be suspected, and the 
magazine be quickly examined. There can be little doubt that 
the fellow who was^ behind his comrades, had laid the train 
which ])roduced the fatal explosion. 

On the 17th of March the British 16-gun brig-sloop Penguin, 
Captain George Morris, cruising oft‘ Seiirgal bar, chased and 
drove upon it the French privateer-schooner Renouinice of 12 
long 6-pounders and 87 nien, belonging to Senegal. Owing to 
the continuance of the suri’, no opportunity occurred of making 
an attempt to destroy her until the morning ('f the 24th. At 
this time the Reuommec had shifted her position, from the efforts 
appar(*ntly of two armed schooners, which, since the preceding 
evening, had dropped down to the mouth of the river, and now 
lay within 200 yards of her. 

Standing as close in as the shoalness of the water would admit, 
the Penguin opened a fire upon the three vessels ; but, although 
shot were exchanged for an hour and a half, the brig could not 
get near enough to force the two schooners to retire up the river. 
At 10 P.M., therefore, Captain Morris despatched the jollyboat, 
under the command of Lieutenant Charles WiHiatns, with 
directions to endeavour to destroy the grounded schooner; a 
service which was executed in the ablest manner before 1 a. m . 
on the 26tli, and that without any loss on the part of the British. 

On the 23d of March, the British 18-gun shin-sloop Osprey, 
Captain George Younghusband, cruising on the wind ward-island 
station, discovered in die south-west quarter, and immediately 
chased, the French frigate-built privateer Egyptieniic, of 36 
guns. Captain Placiard, with three merchant ships under her 
convoy. As soon as the Osprey had arrived within hail, the 
Egyptienne hoisted her colours and fired her broadside. This 
wa»« instantly returned, and the two shi}>s continued in close 
action for one hour and 20 minutes ; at the end of wliich time 
the Egyptienne ceased firing, and began to make off, and her 
convoy to separate on different courses. To the regret of the 
British officers and crew, it was soon found that the Freucli 
’ship, even with her topsails ou the cap, outsailed tlieir vessel. 
The Osprey, however, continued the chase, until the Egyptienne 
disappeared in the dark. 

The force of the Osprey consisted of IG carronades, 32- 
poiinders and two sixes, with a complement of 120 men and 
boys : that of the Egyptienne was 36 guns, French and 6 
pounders, with a crew on boaixl of 248 men. The one ship 
measured 386,^ and the other, which was formerly the national 

* Soe vol. ii., p. 396 , note YK 
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frigate Railleuse,* since given or sold to some merchants at 
Bordeaux, 857 tons. The Osprey sustained a loss of one mail 
killed and 10 wounded, and was a good deal damaged in her 
sails and rigging. The loss on board the Kgyptienne, as after- 
wards ascertained, amounted out of a crew of 248 men and boys, 
to eight men killed and 19 wounded ; and the ship herself was 
very much cut by shot in hull, masts, sails, and rigging : a ])roof 
that the Osprey's carronadcs had been discliargcd witli quickness 
and precision. 

It js exploits like these tliat afford exiiinplos of gallantry in 
the true import of the word. Had C.iptaui Younghusband, on 
discovering the size and strength of the ILgyptienne, forborne to 
attack her, no imputation would have rested (>n his professional 
character. But he had a higher sense of the duties of a 
British naval commander : he chose to wrestle with his powerful 
antagonist ; and so vigorous and elfective was his attack, that 
nothing but lightness of heel saved the Egyptieime from be- 
coming Ins prize. In such a creditable encK>untcr we muht not 
omit to state, that liieutenant Francis Augustus Collier was 
second in command of the Osprey. 

On tli(' 25th, in the forenoon, this same Egyptionne fell in 
with the British 14-guii ship-sloop llippomcncs (ten long 12, 
and 2 long 8 pounders, and two 24-i)oun(ier carronades, all Dutch 
caliber), Captain (Conway Shipley, and mistaking her ])robably, 
for the ship she had been so beaten by two days before, crowded 
sail to g('t ofl‘. The Ui])ponienes pursued, and, after an arduous 
chase of 54 hours, and a running fight of three liours and 20 
minutes more, came up with and captured, the Frtmch ship. 
The Egyptienne struck the moment the sloop got fairly along- 
side ; and, owing to her I'neble resistance, inflicted no greater 
Joss on the llippomeiics than slightly wounding one person, 
Mr. John IJoyd, a master’s male. • 

The bold front and rational confidence of the Egyptienne in 
the beginning of the one action, and her panic-struck behaviour 
and hasty flight in that of the other, occasion the principal differ- 
ence in the merits of the two. The conduct of Captain Shipley 
was much enhanced by his readiness to do justice to tfie per- 
formance of his brother-commander of the Osprey, whoso 
gallu^ .ry,” he says, astonished tlu*m." is probable that M. 
Plin 'urd found a difficulty in persuading the mercliants of 
Buideaux again to place him in the command of one of their 
pri »'atfiers. 

Being 30 years old and much broken in her sheer, the 
E'gyptic line was purchased into the British service merely as a 
prisoj» 45 hip. Her name was changed to Antigua ; and >he was 
stationed aj English harbour in the island of that name. 

On the 24th of March the British ship-sIoop Wolverine, of 13 


* See vol. i., p. 381. 
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guns,* Captain Henry Gordon, being in latitude 48° 16' north, 
and longitude 23° 15' west, on her way to Newfoundland with 
eight merchant vessels under her protection, discovered to the 
eastward, which was directly to windward, two large sail bearing 
down for the convoy. At 2 h. 30 m. p. m. the strangers were 
made out to be vessels of force, and soon afterwards to be 
enemies. Finding it to be their intention to cut off the rear of 
the convoy, the Wolverine tacked ; and, as she stood on between 
the latter and them, signalled the merchantmen to make the 
best of their way into port. 

At 4 p. M., having arrived within half gun-shot of the large 
vessel, which was the French frigate-privatcov Blonde, Captain 
Aregnaudeau, of 30 guns, including 24 long 8-pounders on the 
main deck, the Wolverine hove to on the starboard tack ; where- 
upon the liloiide hauled her wind, and, after firing lici broadside, 
wore, with the intention of raking the Wolverine. To frih'trate 
this manoeuvre, and to maintain her leeward position, which, on 
account of the extreme lowness of her ports, and the consequent 
necessity of using her weather battery, was more advantageous 
to her, the Wolverine, before she discharged a gun, wore also. 
The Blonde then hove to on the Wolverine's larboard beam, 
within pistol-shot distance, and commenced a heavy and well- 
directed fire with great guns and small arms ; which was 
returned by the British vessel with considerable spirit, although 
one of her two long 18-pounders, in being shifted from the star- 
board to the larboard side, got jammed in the groove, and 
remained utterly useless. In this way the action ronfimicd for^ 
60 minutes ; when, having had her rierging and sails cut to 
pieces, her wheel shot away, and her hall low down, so j)ierced 
with shot as to fill the hold with water, the Wolverine hauled 
down her colours. 

Out of her complement of 70 men and boys, the Wolverine had 
one midshipman, one boatswain’s matc^ one quartermaster, and 
two seamen killed, and 10 seamen wounded, one of them 
mortally. The Blonde, formerly, it is believed, a French 
national ^‘24-gun corvette” of 580 or 000 tons, out of a com- 
plement of 240 men and boys, did not, according to the ad- 
mission of her officers, sustain any great r loss than her first 
lieutenant mortally, and five of ht-r men slightly wounded. The 
damage done to the Blonde was confined to her rigging and 
sails, and that comparatively trifling. 

In less than a quarter of an hour after the last boat with the 

S visoners had quitted her, the WolveriLe gave a heel and went 
own ; thereby affording an irrefragable proof that the ship had 
been defended to the last extremity, and that her officiff^s and 
crew were barely saved, by their surrender, frpm perishing in the 

* For the extraordinary manner in which this sloop was fitted, see vol. ii. , 
p.8lf 
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deep. The long duration of the action was not without its 
eifect. The second privateer, either from bad sailing or bad 
management, could not overtake one of the eight merchant 
vessels; nor could the Blonde withdraw herself m time to do 
more than capture two of the number : tlie remainder elfected 
their escape. 

A 60 minutes’ close engagement between two ships so 
decidedly unequal in force entitled the weaker, although the 
vanquished party, to at least as much praise, as is usually' 
bestowed upon the victor in a well-matched contest. Had the 
Blonde been a national ship, and even worse armed, worse 
manned, and worse fought than she was. Captain Gordon and 
his first lieutenant would have been promoted for their gallantry, 
and the conduct of all on board the Wolverine been held up as 
an example of the devotedness of British seamen in upholding 
the honour of their flag, and in protecting the commercial 
interests of their country. But, as it was a privateer, a “ paltry 
privateer,” in the words of the Annual T(.egisler, which haS 
captured the king’s ship, the action of the Wolverine and Blonde 
was con^ith red to be discreditable to the former, and therefore 
not worthy to be recorded in the annals of the British navy. To 
make success the sole criterion of merit is as unjust, as it is dis- 
couraging : where, then, is the stimulus to jiorseverc in an 
almost hopeless, or even in a barely doubtful cause ; and what 
more can a seaman do, than stand to his gun until his vessel 
sinks under him ? , 

This is as the account stands in our first edition ; and, 
although not a line of the details here given is to bo found in 
any other publication, we may usefully add the following from 
the work of a contemporary, published since ; and to whom, we 
believe, tliat infonuatiou on the subject was gruiUcd which was 
refused to us. Captain Gordon, though many years u pri- 
soner, was promoted to the rank of post-captam, and, on his 
return to England, most honourably acquitted by the sentence 
of a court-martial.”* The admiralty ii^ t informs us, that Captain 
Gordon was made post on the 8lh of April, 1805 : it was this 
lapse of nearly 13 months, and our unacquaintance, for the 
reason already stated, with the requested particulars of his case, 
whi(*.it occasioned us to suppose that Captain Gordon had not 
been rewarded in the manner he deserved. 

On the 2(JtR of March the British 36-gim frigate Apollo, 
Cr Dtain John William Taylor Dixon, and 28-gun frigate Carysp 
fort, Captain Robert Fanshawe, sailed from the Cove of Cork 
with (59 merchant vessels under convoy, bound to the West- 
"Indiesf. On the 2d of April, at 3 a. m., while steering souths 

* Brenton, vol. iif,, p. 391. The complement of the Blonde is Iicmv 
reduced to “ 180 men but, in confirmatioa of the accuracy of our account, 
we may state, that the ship was captured by the British a few montlis uflei- 
wards with 240 men on board. • 

VOL. III. S 
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0outh-east with a strong south-west gale, to the astonishment of 
every person on board, the Apollo struck the ground. The ship 
continued striking very heavily, and making much water : in 
about 10 minutes^ howeyer, the Apollo beat over the shoal, and 
having lost her rudder, could not be steered. The ship then put 
before the wind, but, from the quantity of water she had made, 
and was still making, with every probability of soon foundering. 
In about five minutes, the Apollo struck the ground again, and 
continued striking with such tremendous shocks, that it was 
feared the ship would instantly go to pieces. The three masts 
were then cut away, and the sh>p fell on the starboaid side with 
her gunwale under water. The violence with which the ship 
struck, the ground, and the weight of the guns, those on the 
quarterdeck tearing away the bulwrks, soon made the frigate a 
perfect wreck abaft : only four or five guns, therefore, could be 
fired to alarm the convoy and give notice of danger. 

Most of the ofiiccis and men w^ere entirely naked, the captain 
among the rest ; and who stood upon the cabin skylight grating, 
holding fast by tliesBtump of the mizenniast, and making use of 
every soothing expression #hich could have been suggested to 
encolirage men in so perilous a situation. Daylight, which ap- 
peared at about 4 h. 30 m., discovered the land, at the distance 
of about 200'7ards, a long sandy beach reaching to Cape Mon- 
dego, three leagues to the southward. At the 'same time the 
melancholy sight presented itself of betH?een 20 and 30 sail of 
the convoy on shoise both to the noithward and southward, 
and several of them perfect wrecks. An appearance of the ship’s^ 
parting occasioned the crew, or the 220 that remained (about 20 
having perished between decks and otherwise), by the captain’s 
orders to remove to the forepart of the ship ; and, soon after- 
wards, the Apollo parted at the gangways. Several officers and 
men, Vho attempted to swim on shore, were drowned. About 
30, however, succeeded in reaching the shore upon planks and 
spars: among them were Lieutenant Edward Harvey, and Mr. 
Callam, master's mate. The succeeding night was a dreadful 
one^ maiijf’ old men and boys, including two young midshipmen, 
dyii^ through hunger and fatigue. During the whole of it 
Captain Dixon remained upon the bowspno. 

We shall give the remainder ol* the melancholy details in the 
words of one of the officers of the ship : " Tuesd^ morningtore- 
sented us no better prospect of bein^ relieved frmn the jaws of 
death, the wind blowing stronger, ^d the sea much more tyr- 
hiilent. About noon, this day, our drooping spirits were some- 
what raised by seeing Lieutenant Harvey and Mr. Callam 
Apieting out a boat from one of flhe merchant shms to'^ome 
^ the assistance of their distressed shipmates. They several 
Ntitnes attempted to launch her through the surf, but being a very 
^Jieavy boat, and the sea on the beach acting so powerfully 
against them, they could not possibly eftect it, though assisted 
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by nearly 100 of the merchant aailors and Portuguese peasants. 
Several men went upon rafts this day, made from pieces of the 
wreck, but not one soul reached the shore; the wind having 
shifted, and the current setting out, thetwere all driven seaj 
among whom was our captain, who, about three in the afternoon, 
went on the jib-boom* with three seamen; anxious to. save the 
remainder of the ship’s company, and too sai^ine of getting 
safe on shore, he ventured upon the spar, saying, on jumping 
into the sea, ‘ My lads, Fll save you all.’ In a few seconds he 
lost bis hold of the spar, which he could not regain : he drifted 
to sea, and perished. Such was also the fate of the three bmve 
volunteers who followed his fortune. The loss of our captain, 
who, until now, had animated the almost lifeless crews ; as well 
as the noble exertions of Lieqftnant Harvey and Mr. Callam, to 
launch the boat, not succeeding, every gleam of hope, vanished, 
and we looked forward for certain death the ensuing night, not 
only from cold, hunger, and fatigue, but the expectation of the 
remaining part of tlie wreck going to pieces every moment. Uad 
not the Apollo been a new and well-built sli^, that small portion 
of her could never have resisted th^ waves and stuck so well 
together, particularly as all the after part from the chess-trees 
was gone, the starboard bow under water, the forecastle deck 
nearly pcrpcndisular, the weight of the guns hinging to the 
larboard bulwark on the inside, and tlie bower and spare 
anchors on the outside, which it was not prudent to cut away, 
as they afforded resting places to a considerable number of men, 
there being only the fore channels and cathead, where it was 
'possible to live in, and about which were stowed upwards of 150 
men : it being impmcticable to continue any longer in the head, 
or upon the bowsprit, by reason of the breakers wasliing com- 
pletely over those places. The night drawing on, the wind 
increasing, frequent showers of rain, the sea washing over us, 
and looking every instant for the forecastle giving way, when we 
must all have perished together, afforded a spectacle truly de- 
plorable, the bare recollection of which even now makes me 
shudder. The piercing cries of the people this dismali^glit, at 
every sea coming over them, which happened every twoWiwtes, 
were pitiful in the extreme ; the water running from tlife bead 
down all ove»^Ahe body, keeping us continually wet. This 
shocking night, the remaining strength of every person was ex- 
erted for his ibdividual safety. From the crowding so close 
together in so narrow a colbpass, and the want of something to 
moisten their mouths, several poor wretches were sufibcated, 
which frequently reminded me of the black hole, with this only 
fliffeidice, that these poor sufferers were confined by strong 
walls, we .by wa^er; the least movement without dining fast 
would have launched us into eternity. Some unfortunate 
wretches drank salt water, several their own urine, some chewed 
leather, myself and many more chewed lead, from which we 

s 2 
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conceived we found considerable relief, by reason of its drawing 
the saliva, which we swallowed. In less than an hour after the 
ship first struck the ground, all the provisions were under water, 
and the ship a wreck, so that it was impossible to procure any 
part. After the most painful night that it is possible to con- 
ceive, on daylight appearing, we observed Lieutenant Harvey 
and Mr. Callam again endeavouring to launch the boat. Several 
attempts were made without success, a number of men belong- 
ing to the merchant ships being much bruised and hurt in assist- 
ing; alternate hopes and fears now pervaded our wretched 
minds; fifteen men got safe on shore this morning, on pieces of 
the wreck. — About three in the afternoon of Wednesday the 4th, 
we had the inexpressible happiness of seeing the boat launched 
through the surf, by the indefatigable exertion of the above 
officers, assisted by the masters of the merchant ahips, with a 
number of Portuguese peasants, who were encouraged by Mr. 
Whitney, the British consul from Figiiieta. All the crew then 
remaining on the wreck were brought safe on shore, praising 
God for a happy deliverance from a shipwreck which has never 
had its parallel, ^s soon I stept out of the boat, I found 
several persons whose humdrfity prompted them to offer me sus- 
tenance, though improperly, in spirits, which I avoided as much 
as possible. Uur weak state may be conceive4. when it is con- 
sidered that we received no nourishment from Sunday to Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and continually exposed to the fury of the 
watery elements. After eating and drinking a little, 1 found 
myself weaker than before, occasioned, 1 apprehend, from having 
been so long without either. Some men died soon after getting 
on shore, from imprudently drinking too large a quantity of 
spirits. All the crew were in a very weak and exhausted state, 
the greater part being badly bruised and wounded. About 40 
sail ofo merchant ships were wrecked at the sanm time on this 
dreadful beach. Some ships sunk with all their crew, and 
almost every ship lost from two to twelve men each ; yet the 
situation of the remainder was not equal to that of the frigate’s 
ship’s company, as the merchant ships drawing a less dmughtof 
water, were mostly driven close on the shore, and no person 
remained on bpard them after the first morning. The masters 
of the merchant ships had tents^iipon the beach, ^and some pro- 
visions they had saved from the wrecks, which they very gene- 
rously distributed, and gave every assistance to the Apollo’s ship’s 
company.” f 

Fortunately for the remainder of the convoy. Captain Fan- 
shawe, without signal, wore just as it grew dark ; and, with all 
the ships who were near enough to see and adopt her change of 
Jd^^r8e, the Carysfort arrived in safety at Barbadoes. Of the 
,Jtpollo's crew, 61 officers and men were losf; but the number 
that perished from the merchant vessels was comparatively in- 
significant, for the reason already given. 
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On the 28th of March the British 18-gun brig-sloop Scorpion, 
Captain George Nichol^is Hardinge, having been detached by 
Rear-admiral Thornborough to recoiyioitiie the Vlia passage 
into the Texel, discovered two Dutch brig-corvettes at anchor in 
the road. At the outermQst/ which was the Atalante, of 16 
long 12-pounders, Captain Hardinge resblved^to make a dash 
with his boats; an attack by the Scorpion hcrseff being imprac- 
ticable, owing to the numerous shoals that surround t!ie entrance. 
On the 31st, just as a favourable opportunity occurred, and the 
men were about to embark, the British 14-gun ship-sloop Beaver, 
Captain Charles Pelly, joined company. The latter, at his 
urgent request, was permitted to serve under Captain Hardinge ; 
and at 9 h. 30 m. p. m., three boats from the Scorpion, and two 
from the Beaver, containing between them about 60 officers and 
men, pushed o(i‘ from the first-named sloop. 

Having the flood-tide in their favour, the boats, in two hours, 
arrived alongside of the Atalante, who had her boarding-nettings 
traced up, and was fully prepared to resist the attack. Captain 
Hardinge was the first man that leaped dh board. His boat 
was promptly supported by thcodiers; and such was the im- 
petuosity of the assault, that many of the Dutchmen quitted 
their quarters and ran below, ** leaving to us,” says Captain 
Hardinge, in a ^private letter, the painful duty of combating 
those whom wc respected the most.” These, the remainder of a 
crew on board of 76, after a short but severe conflict, in which 
they had their commander and three seamen killed, their first 
lieutenant, two other oflicers, and eight seamen badly wounded, 
were overpowered. The British then set about securing the 
hatches, which the party below, headed by a lieutenant, re- 
peatedly attempted to foice. The Dutch officer, however, re- 
ceiving a desperate wound, his men relaxed their efforts, and at 
length surreiiflered. Of the five boats employed, those*of the 
Scorpion only sustained any loss; and that was comparatively 
trifling, amounting to only one lieutenant (Buckland Stirling 
Bluett), the sloop’s master (Woodward Williams), one midship- 
man (Kdmund Jones), and two seamen wounded. 

The above private letter from Captain Hardinge contains some 
interesting particulars, not less illustrative of the writer’s gal- 
lant y than of his goodness of heart. The decks,” he says, 

were slippery in consequence of rain; so that, grappling with 
my first opponent, a mate of the watch, I fell, but recovering 
my p^ition, fought him upon equal terms, and killed him. I 
then Engaged the captain, as brave a man as any service ever 
.boasted: he had almost killed one of my seamen. To my 
shaflie be it spoken, he disarmed me, and was on the point of 
killing n>e, wheii a seaman of mine,” as Captain H. thought 
at the time, but it was Mr. Williams, the master of the Scorpion, 
" came up, rescued me at the peril of his own life, and enabled 
me to recover my sword. At this time all the men werfi come 
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from the boats^ and were in possession of the deck. Two were 

f oing to fall upon the captain 'at once. I ran up, held them 
ack, and then adjured Kim to accept' quarter. "With inflexible 
heroism ne disdained the gift, kept' us at bay, and compelled us 
to kill him. He fell, qpvered wro^J^onourable wounds.” 

Having, in the inatrirter related, possessed themselves of the 
Atalante, the British had another enemy to combat : a sudden 
gale from an adverse quarter frustrated all their attempts to put 
to sea from the road. Captain Hardinge now secured his 
prisoners, stationed his men at the Atalante’s guns, got the 

S owder on deck, and made every arrangement to attack the other 
)utch brig. The dawn of day, however, showed the latter at 
too great a distance to be approached, especially as the gale had 
not in the least abated. In this perilous state the British re- 
mained for 48 hours ; during which, two of their l»oats had 
broken adrift, and two others had swamped alongside of the 
Atalante. At length, the wind again shifting, the Atalante made 
a push to get out ; but the two captains found the navigation so 
difficult, that it was tliree days ere they could accomplish their 
object. 

This, in all its bearings, was an exploit worthy of British 
seamen ; and every admirer of meritorious conduct will be 
pleased to learn, that the officer who had so judiciously planned^ 
and so gallantly led on to, the attack, together with his brave 
Vind able second, was immediately promoted. Lieutenant Bluett, 
also, as he well merited, was made a comrnaihder. A step to 
post-rank is frequently not without its alloy : Captain Hardinge, 
no longer qualified to command a sloop, was obliged to quit the 
Scorpion, a fine brig of 384 tons, just launched, to be the captain 
of a dull, convoy-keeping post-ship,” the Proselyte, of 404 tons, 
late a Newcastle collier ; a cruiser, which any privateer could 
have riln irom, and any well-manned 18-gun bri^, the Scorpion 
herself, for instance, have captured. 

The following postscript to the private letter referred to at a 
previous page affords a fine specimen of a British officer’s 
magnanimity: In two days after the captain’s death,” says 

Captain Hardinge, he was buried with all the naval honours 
m my power to bestow upon him. During the ceremony of his 
interment the English colours disappeared, and the Dutch were 
hoisted in tHIir place. AH the Dutch prisoners were liberated ; 
one of tliem delivered an iloge upon the hero they had lost, and 
we fired three volleys over him as he descended into the deep.*^ 
To give to this affair, so honourable to those engaged in it, the 
proper finish, Rear-admiral Thomborough sent a flagof trpee ta 
the Batavian Admiral Kiilkert inside, with the late Captain 
Osfp> servant, and the effects of the deceased, in order that 
tbw might be delivered to his relations. 

^ On the 3d of April the British hired cutter Swift, of 77 tons>^ 
t^ht ,4*'pouiiderB, and 23 men and boys, commanded by 
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Lieutenant William Martin i-eake^. was^ in with, engaged, 
boardod, and after a stout struggle, and the Ipss of her commaudcr 
and many others of her small crevr carrl^ W the French xcbec- 
privateer Esperance, of 160 to^, 10 guns tiepi’escntcd, by the 
ship that afterwards captuYe4<f her, as 24 and 12 pounders,” 
probably carronades), and *a crew of 54- men, commanded by 
Captain Escoffier. The Swift, it appears, was carrying despatches % 
to Vice-admiral Lord Nelson olF Toulon; butVhich, wo rather 
think (for very few, if any particulars have been publislicd), 
were thrown overboard previously to the cutter’s capture. It 
does certainly seem strange, that, in a navy such as that of 
England, despatches to a commander-in-chief, upon an important 
foreign station, should be forwarded by a Vessel not equal in 
force to a frigate^s launch, when armed with her carronade and 
proper complement of men. 

On the 9th of April, at daylight, in latitude 7° 44' north, and 
longitude 84"' 30' east, the British armed en flute late 12-pounder 
32-gun frigate Wilhelniina, Captain Henry Lambert, steering 
wcst-nortli-vvest, witli the wind at north by east, and accompauic'd 
by the country-ship William-Petiie, laden with government 
stores for Trincomalc, and which ship the frigate, being bound 
to Madras, had been ordered to protect as far as the courses of 
the two remained the same, discovered a sail in the cast-south- 
east steering to the eastward. Shortly afterwards the stranger 
wore and stood after the British vessels. Towards noon it fell# 
calm, and the ailernoon and night passed with very little wind, 
the stranger, until dark, still in siglit. At daylight on the 10th, 
the wind then a light breeze from the north-east, and the course 
of the frigate and her charge about west half-north, the stranger 
was seen in the east by north, steering to the south-west. In a 
little time the latter liauled to the wind on the starboard tack, 
and steered dh’cctly after the former. Observing that th« vessel 
was a ship of force, and suspecting her to be an enemy’s cruiser. 
Captain Lambert directed the master of the William-Petrie, who 
had already arrived at the point for parting company, to alter 
his course after dark, and make the best of his way to the port 
of his destination. 

The jury- 4 ’ig alone of an armed en flute ship of war is a great 
dece ption, and it is generally in the power of the obtain to give 
a ujercantile appearance to the hull of his vessel. 4rhis was par- 
ticularly the case in regard to the Wilhelmina, she being a ship 
of Dutch construction. It was the disguised appearance of the 
Wilhelmina, that induced the stranger, who we may now iutro- 
. duce as the French frigate-privateer Psyche, of 36 guns, Captain 
Trd^ofl', after reconnoitring as she had done, boldly to approach, 
with the^ determination of attacking the supposed Indiaman. 

At 6 p. M. came on a squall with rain ; through which, in her 
eagerness to close with the latter, the Psyche carried all sail. 

At 6 b. 45 m.j it bemg dark and cloudy, the Wilhelmina, who to 
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allow her opponent to come up had previously shortened sail, 
hove to. At 9 i\ m. the Wilhelmina filled, and, lowering her 
topgallantsails and driver, continued under easy sail, discovering 
the Psych6 at intervals through the flashes of lightning, which 
were extremely vivid. 

On the lllh, at 3h. 30 m. a. m.. a heavy squall from the 
I north-north-west obliged the Wilhelmina to hand her topgallant- 
sails and lower litk* topsails, and for the present shut out the 
Psyche from her view. At daylight, however, *the latter reap- 

S eared, still in the north-cast; and the British frigate imme-^ 
lately tacked, and, wnlh colours flying, stood toward her. The 
gallantry of this step will be better appreciated when it is 
Known, that the Wilhelmina mounted only 14 long 9-pounders, 
and one 12-pounder carronade fitted upon trucks and used as a 
shifting gun, on her main deck, and four long 9-pounders (which 
had been left by the Victorious at Madras) and two sixes on her 
quarterdeck and forecastle, with a complement of 134 men and 
boys, 10 of the men received out of the 50-gun ship Grampus, 
to work the four extra nines whereas the Psyche, formerly a 
French national frigate, of the class and size of the Railleuse, 
or Egyptienne as subsequently named, mounted 24 long French 
12-poundcrs on the main deck, and 10 (English, we behevc) 18- 
pounder carronades and two French sixes on the quarterdeck 
and forecastle, with a crew of 250 men and boys. 

At 5 h. 30 ni. a. m., being on the larboard tack, with the wind 
still from the north-north-west, but moderaU^ the Wilhelmina 
passed about 50 yards to windward of the Psyche, then, with 
French colours flying, close hauled on the opposite tack. After 
a mutual broadside, accompanied on the part of the French ship 
by a hail to surrender, the Psyche tacked, Und the Wilhelmina 
wore ; each ship continuing to fire as her guns could be brought 
to beac. The plan adopted by the Psyche, of pointing every 
alternate gun upon the broadside at her opponent’s rigging, oc- 
casioned the Wilhelmina, from the loss of bowlines and braces, 
to come to the wind on the starboard tack with every sail aback. 
Wliilg the British ship lay in this unmanageable state, the 
French ship passed under her stern ; and, raking the Wilhel- 
mina, knocked away the niaiq topmast, badly wounded the 
main yard, and did considerable damage to her rigging and 
sails. # 

’ Having at length paid off and got before the wind, the Wil- 

• A letter from Captain Lambert to Vicc-aamiral Rainier, giving a short 
account of this action, and copied into all the London papers, contains, in 
file manner of a postscript, the following paragraph : “ N.B. His mrjf sty's’ 
ship Wilhelmina carries ld6-poundcrs and 100 men.*' It is probable that this 
was added by the copyist or first publisher, and ^riot by tke writer, of 
th0 letter ; for the account in the text is not only taken from one of the 
offieefs who was present in the action, hut, w^ith the exception of the four 
supernumerary guns, agrees with the navy-office establishment upon all 
frigate-0dtes of the Wilhelmina’s class. . * 
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helmina brought her larboard broadside to bear; and presently 
the Psyche evinced an intention to board the British frigate 
upon the quarter ; but, on seeing that the latter was prepared to 
repel the attempt, the Psyche put her helm a-starboard and 
sheered off*. A furious connonade was now maintained on both 
sides, the yard-arms nearly locking, until the Pfychc, ranging 
ahead, crossed her opponent’s bows. In pmetising this ma- 
noeuvre, the Psyche brought herself in the wind ; but by throw- 
ing her headsails aback, and keeping her after yards square or 
^shivering, the French ship paid off*: not, however, until the 
Wilhelniina, with her starboard guns, had poured in a raking fire 
astern. After this the two ships again g)|t parallel to each 
other, and again engaged so closely, that the yards were over- 
hanging ; when, at 7 a. m., profiting by her more perfect state 
aloft, and her very superior powers of sailing, the Psyclic ceased 
firing, crowded all the canvass she could spread, and stood away 
to the south-east. 

This being an action during the progress of which the com- 
batants frequently changed positions, the details of it will be 
better understood by a reference to the following diagram : 



111 calculated, indeed, was the Wilhelmina for a chase, either 
from ur towards an enemy. Her main topmast was down ; her 
bo vv'«.)rit wounded in two, and her foremast in lOLplaces; her 
fore and main yards, and her main and mizen masts were also 
wounded, and her lower rigging and all her boats more or less 
damaged. Her aftermost forecastle bits were shot away, and 
her hull was pierced with shot in several places. A Captain 
JV’rigl\t, of the India-service, was on board the Psyche during 
the engagement, and subsequently mentioned, that the Wilhel- 
mina's sheft, comparatively small as they were, had reduced the 
privateer to nearly a sinking state ; the latter, at the close of 
the action, having seven feet water in her hold, a circumstance 
that sufficiently explains the manner of its termination. • 
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Of her 134 men and boys, the Wilhelmina had her boatswain 
and three seamen mortally, and six seamen slightly wounded. 
It may here be remarked, that the additional height given to the 
trucks of the Wilhelraiiia's maindeck carriages, to suit them to 
ports constructed for ] 2-pounders, was found to increase the 
^ facility of wofking the nines ; a circumstance which occasioned 
her inferiority in j^umber of men to be less sensibly felt. With 
respect to the loss on board the Psyche, that ship, according to 
the statement of Captain Wright, had her second captain and 
10 men killed, and her commander (dangerously) iind 32 mei^ 
wounded, 13 of them mortally. 

With such a disparity of force as evidently existed against 
the Wilhelmina, this was an action highly honourable to the 
British ship. It is true tliat the Wilhelmina’s opponent was a 
privateer ; but the Psyche, by all accounts, was a better ap- 
pointed, better manned, and better disciplined ship, than many 
frigates of the same force in the French navy. Commanded by 
no less a man than Captain Jacques Bergeret, already known 
to us as the Virginie’s gallant captain, the Psyche had sailed 
from Madras in the beginning of February, bound to Pondi- 
cherry on commercial pursuits. Thence she proceeded to the 
Isle of France, and arrived there in May. In June or July news 
of the war reached the island. The Psjche was immediately 
armed and equipped as a ship of war ; but Captain Bergeret, 
preferring employment in the national navy, sent out his ship to 
cruise, under the command of a Captain Trogotf, cither the son 
or nephew of the French admiral who commanded the ships at 
Toulon when Lord Hood entered that fiort in August, 1793 ; 
Captain Trogoff was considered, in the eastern hemisphere, the 
chief scene of his exploits, to be a brave, skilful, and enterpris- 
ing officer. 

On^the other hand, it was Captain Lambert’s good fortune to 
have been preceded in the command of the Wilhelmina by an 
officer who knew how to appreciate (and how few do) the art of 
naval gunneiy. Captain James Lind had been indefatigable in 
teaching his men to fire with precision ; and the effect of the 
skill attained by the latter was visible in the execution they did 
to an antagonist, that otherwise*, notwithstanding they continued 
to display, ^ no doubt they would, the characteristic bravery of 
JBritisn seamen, might, by her decided superiority of force, have 
ultimately compell^ the Wilhelmina to surrender.' * 

After quitting the latter, the Psyche proceeded, with all 
haste, pumping day and night, to the Isle of France. There she 
arrived in almost a sinking state; and, judging from the storm oF 
fibot with which their late opponent had assailed theta, her 
cfficers publicly declared that the Psyche had ** beaten off” (a 
wery commodious, and therefore a very frequent expression in 
idl similar cases) an English 44-gun frigate.” As soon as she 
Jhad Fopaired the moi^iiDportaot of her damages, the Wilhelmina 
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pursued her route to the road of Madras, where she safely 
arrived ; and, as an additional proof of the discomfited state of 
the Psyche, the William-Petrie, whose cargo was valued at 
40,000/. sterling, although not wholly out of sight at the com- 
mencement of the action, also arrived in safety at Trinconiale. 

Captain Lambert’s gallantry was rewarded, as It well merited, . 
by immediate promotion to post-rank ; and hj| was appointed to 
the command of the 12-pounder 32-gun frigate Terpsichore, one 
of the British cruisers upon the eastern station. In so crcdit- 
p able an action we are pleased in being able to state, that the two 
lieutenants of the Wilhelraina were George Tippet and George 
Phillimore, and her master Thomas Curtis. ^ 

From the details already given, it is evident that the character 
of this action mainly depends upon the actual, in contradistinction 
to the nominal, force of the combatants. For instance, call the 
Wilhelraina a British 12-pounder 32-gun frigate, or a frigate 
^‘of 32 guns,” and you arm her, according to the admiralty-order 
fixing her establishment, with 38 guns, including six 24-pounder 
carronades, and with a crew of 215 men and boys. Call the 
Psyche even large,” or a ^^frigate-built” privateer, and 
you wiH scarcely raise her, in the reader’s estimation, above the 
Bellone, beaten off by the Milbrook, or the Blonde that captured 
the Wolverine. Even suppose the reader to rank the largo 
French frigate-built privateer” with the Egyptieime; beaten off 
by the Osprey, and afterwards captured by the llippomenes, you 
have already made the implied full-armed Wilhelraina more than 
a match for her, and have therefore reduced the exploit of a 
British frigate far Ulneath that confessedly performed by^ 
British sloop. Omit the name of the privateer, lengthen the 
duration of the action, and mistate the mode of its termination ; 
and you convert that which, if not a conquest, was decidedly a 
victory, into a censurable defeat It is with* us an invariable rule, 
not to state, without showing, that an action is gallant, or an 
officer a “ hero.” Above all things, we avoid making such an 
assertion when our own details, few as they may be, prove 
directly the reverse. These remarks premised, we subjoin the 
account of the Wilhelmina’s action, as it stands in the work of a 
contf mporary. 

» Japtain Henry Lambert commanded the Wdbelmina, of 
thirS.y-4;wo guns, an old Dutch-built frigate, without one quality 
to recommend her as a ship of war, unless it were that of looking 
so unlike one in every respect that the enemy fearlessly ap- 
proached her, and by that means were sometimes captured wlien 
cbjige would have ended in disappointment. This ship, in the 
month of April, 1804, fell in, off the east side of Ceylon, with a 
large Freflch frigate-built privateer, which she engaged with 

E eat obstinacy and fury for three hours, when the Frenchman 
ing much disabled, and the British frigate still more so, they 
separated, nor was it in the power of our young hero toYeiiew 
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the action^ the enemy having so much the advantage of him in 
point of sailing. 

On the 21st of June, at noon, the British ship-sloop Hippo- 
jnenes,t now commanded by Captain Kenneth Mackenzie, 
cruising to windward of Antigua, in latitude 18° north, and lon- 
gitude 68° west, with the wind at east, and her bead to the 
northward^ observed in the north-east a brig, which alterwards 
proved to be the French privateer Buonaparte, Captain Paim- 
p6ni, of 18 Jong 8-pounders and 146 men. The peculiar con- 
struction of the ilippomenes, a Dutch-built corvette, had been 
taken advantage of in so disguising her appearance, that the 
privateer, believing the ship to be an African trader, bore down, 
under English colours, to take possession of her. At 1 h. 30 ra. 
P.M. the liuonaparte shortened sail, and the llippoineaes hauled 
close to the wind to expedite the meeting. At 1 h. 50 m. p.m. 
the Hipponienes opened her (ire at the privateer, who had now 
changed her colours to French. The latter instantly returned 
the file, and a spirited action ensued. ^ Iti the course of 10 or 
12 minutes the Buonaparte ranged up on the w'eather quarter of 
the Hippomenes, and in a little time, becoming unmanageable, 
fell on board her opponent, dropping stem-on a little abaft the 
latter’s fqre chains. The guns of the Hippomenes, particu- 
larly two carionadcs on the upper deck, a Dutch 24-pounaer 
and an JBnglish 12, in a very few minutes did serious injury to 
the Buonaparte; while the latter, from her tops, threw stink- 
pots upon the decks of the former, thereby setting her on lire 
abaft. 

#lt was at this crisis that, having to prevent the privateer^s 
escape caused her bowsprit to be lashed to his ship’s mainmast, 
Captain Mackenzie called to his crew to follow him in boarding, 
and secure the victory. He then, followed by his officers, and, 
as he thought by at Itest 60 or 60 of his men, rushed upon the 
Buonaparte’s forecastle. The onset was encouraging : for the 
brig’s crew, with scarcely a show of resistance, retreated abaft 
the mainmast. Here the privateer’s men rallied ; and wxll they 
might rally, for they now saw what a mere handful of enemies 
stood upon their deck. The fact is, no more men had followed 
Captain Macicenzie and his offioers, than made a total of 18 
British ; opposed to whom, allowing an ample deduction for 
previous loss, were 100 French. The catastrophe may be 
summed up in a few words. Captain Mackenzie, his officers, 
and the few gallant fellows in companv, defended themselves 
until five of the party were killed and eight wounded, including 
a master’s mate severely, and the captain in as raany.*^s 14 

I )laces ; and who, in endeavouring to regain his ship, fell sense- 
ess into her main chains,] ust a minute or twobefore the lashing 
gave way and the vessels parted. Nine, including the captain 

^ Brenton, vpl. iii., g, 344. 


f See p. 255. 
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and master, back to the Hippomenes. The first lieutenant, 
Mr.William Pierce, and the purser, Mr. William Collinan, along 
with two seamen, were taken prisoners ; and the remaining five 
lav dead upon the privateer’s deck. 

'The Hippomenes had been but recently commissioned at the 
Dutch port in which she had surrendered to the British and 
her complement had been made up, partly of draughts from other 
ships of war, that is, by freeing each of theta of a certain number 
of skulkers, raw hands, and incorrigible rogues, and partly of 
foreign renegadoes, who, tired of the restraints of a prison-ship 
life, gladly “ volunteered their services to an enemy, from whom 
they meant to escape (and who can blame them ?) the first 
opportunity. Perhaps a portion of the crew consisted of pressed 
men ; but pressed men were to be found on board of every ship 
in the British navy. Moreover pressed men have proved theiA- 
selves, on several occasions, among the best men in the ship. 
That they should be so will not appear strange, when it is 
considered that an officer, where he can, presses seamen; and, 
if he has liberty to take*' three men out of ten on board a mer- 
chant vessel, he docs iwt choose the worst. A pressed man or 
a volunteer, if he has the heart of an Englishman, will not suffer 
himself to be bearded by an enemy ; and it is far from impro- 
bable, that the majority of the eight or ten seamen, who accom- 
panied Captain Mackenzie in boarding the privateer, and who 
suffered so heavily owing to the pusillanimity of their shipmates, 
were pressed men. Had the dastards but shown themselves on 
the brig’s forecastle, the colours, in all probability, would have 
been hauled do wn ; % it is known that, before the board 
commenced, the privateer had lost five men killed and 15 
wounded, besides being very considerably damaged in masts, 
rigging, and hull. It was on this account that the Buonaparte 
felt no inclination to renew the combat i| and, in the disabled 
state of the sloop of war’s rigging, this truly fortunate privateer 
soon effected her escape. 

It is very common for the captain of a ship, when writing the 
account of any capture unexpectedly made without a contest, to 
anticipate the prowess that would have been displayed by his 
men, had the enemy possessed strength or courage enough to 
put i:. to the test. Not quite three months before |he affair of 
the I'Juonaparte, the Hippomenes, it will be recollected, had the 
siii^.,ular good fortune to capture, almost without a blow, a 
French privateer of 36 guns. Captain Shipley> who then com-^ 
manded the Hippomenes, wrote thus in his official letter: I 
feel much pleasure in saying, the officers and men behaved with 
'"tiiaUccolness and intrepidity inherent in Englishmen; and, had 
the enemy allowed them a trial alongside, I ai^i convinced her 
superior force would not have availed them much.” The officers 


• See p. 207. 
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of the Hippomenes afterwards proved how well they had merited 
their captain’s eulo^um ; but as to the men — of tbein, however, 
enough has been said. Captain Paimpcni himself must have 
despised the wretches, to v/bose faint-heartedness he owed the 
preservation of his ship; while the mangled bodies of theiir late 
comrades, still reeking upon his deck, must have taught hiia 
to discriminate between the counterfeit and the genuine British 
seaman. ^ 


On the 11th of July, at 10 p.m., three boats of the British 
18-poimder 32-gun fr^ate Narcissus, Captsiti Ross Donnelly, 
three of the 38-guri fhgate Seahorse, Captain the Honourable 
CcMirtenay Boyle, and four of the 12-pounder 32-gun frigate 
Maidstone, Captain the Honourable George Elliott,, under the 
orders of Lieut^SkanU John Thompson, first of the Narcissus, 

S ksisted by Lieuti&hants John Richard Luinley, of the Seahorse, 
gle Moore, of the Maidstone, and Hyde Parker, of the Nar- 
cissus, put off from the last-named frigate, to make an attack 
upon 12 settees, chiefly with caigoes on board, lying at La 
Vandour, in the bay of Hyeres, distant between four and five 
miles from the ships. The vessels were moored head and stern, 
close to the beach, to which also they were completely secured, 
and were covered by^a battery of three guns. 

Ill the face of a tremendous fire of grape-shot and musketry, 
as well from the settees as from the battery and the houses of 
the town, Lieutenant Thompson and his party, about midnight, 
succeeded in boarding and setting fire to most of the vessels. 
One only was brought ofl, and a most costly prize she was ; the 
loss on the part of the British amounting to one midshipman 
(Thomas Owen Roche), one marine, and two seamen killed, and 


one lieutenant (John Richard Lumley), one master’s mate 
(Robert Mansell), three midshipmen (Thomas William Be- 
dingfieid, Thomas Alexander Watt, and John George Victor), 
16 seamen, and three marines wounded, many of them severely. 
The gallantry of attacks like these no one can dispute ; but who 
will say that, had all the 12 settees, instead of one of them, been , 
brougm off, they would have compensated for the valuable blood ^ 
which had been spilt ? Lieutenant Lumley’s was a dreadful 
wound, and one from which it was next to a miracle that he ever 
recovered. His right arm was amputated at the shoulder-joint, 
and a portion of the scapula removed ^th it. 

Oiir the 12th of July the British I8-pounder 36-gun frigate 
j^le, Captain George Wolfe, standing in for the Cordouan 
lighthottse with a moderate breeze from the north-east, dis- 
covered a French ship and brig steering to the southward. 
These 4fere the Cliarente, of 20 long 6-pounders, four svtivelsJT 
and. kM men, command^ by Lieutenant Joseph ^npison, and 
of eight 12-pounders” (if not carronades, more likely 
S-pounders), two swivels, and 75 men, commanded byjt#ieu- 
tenan^ Benjamin Gadobert ; both vessels from Rochefort, but 
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last from the^ironde, bound to Bayonne^ the brig laden with 
cannon and omRance stores* 

At 5 p. M. the Aigle closed with the French ship and brig ; 
and, from their not having altered tfceir course, and their now 
exchanging signals and shortening sail, Captain Wolfe expected 
that they meant to -tengage. To the surprise, however, of the 
‘ British, the Charente and Joie, afte# firing their starboard 
broadsides without efiect, ran upon the str^ about 10 leagues 
to the southward of Cordouan, and within a stone^s throw of 
each other. The Ffench crews tlien took^ to the boats ; but, 
these becoming swamped in the surf, niany of the men were 
drowned. The Aigle immediately anchored about a mile from 
the beach, tar the purpose of endeavouring to get the two ves- 
sels afloat; but the immense surf thrown up iiij^consequcnce of 
a recent westerly gale rendered fruitless ever^' effort, although^ 
persevered m for a whole night and part of the next day. Cap- 
tain Wolfe wAs therefore obliged to destroy the French ship and 
brig; a service which was ci^tually executed, under the per- 
sonal directions of Mr. Furlon^er the master, and Mr. Steel the 
gunner. 

On the 15th of July, at 2h. 30 in. a.m.. Cape Roman in the 
United States of America in sight, the French ship-rigged pri- 
vateer Damc-Ambei't, Captain Charles Lamarque (represented 
as a reduced officer of the French navy), saw and chased a ship 
to leeward. The latter, which was the British 14-gun ship- 
sloop Lilly, Captain William-^Compton, being equally desirous 
of a meeting, the two ships by 9 h. 30 m. a. m. were near enough 
for the Damc-Ainbert to open her fire. The British ship, how» 
ever, was compelled to wait until her paltry 12-pounder carro- 
nades (not equal in effectiveness to 4-pounder long guns) could 
reach her antagonist. Having disabled the Lilly in sails and 
rigging, and considerably weakened her in crew, the Banie- 
Ambert closed, in order to finish the contest by boarding. To 
do this effectually, the Dame-Ambert, who from the entire state 
of her rigging possessed the facility of manoeuvring as she 
pleased, station^ herself in a raking position ; and, having 
swept the Lilly’s deck by her guns, lashed the sloop’s bowsprit 
to her taffrail In this state the French privateer made eight 
success! ye attempts to board, and was gallantly repulsed in all. 
On th»: ninth time, having killed the Lilly’s captain, first lieu- 
tenant, and others of her principal officers, and killed or wounded 
thfe greater- part of her remaining crew, the Dame-Ambert, just 
two hours and 10 minutes from the commencement of the aemn^ 
parried the British vessel. 

Lilly had been a Bermudian trader, and in the yeaf 1795 
was purchased for«the British navy. She measured 200 tons, 
was armed with 14 carronades, 12-ponDders, and two long fours, 
and^ had a complement of 80 men and boys. Her exact loss in 
the action cannot now be ascertained. Her captain and Jirst 
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lieutenant were amono; the killed, which, according to the 
French accounts, amounted to a great proportion of the crew ; 
and her badly wounded, on the same authority, were 16 or 16, 
including all her remaining officers. The Dame-Ambert had 
been the British packet Marlborough, one of the largest in the 
service, recently captured. She was afterwards refitted at Gua- 
daloupe, and armed with 16 long French 6-pounders, and a com- 
plement of 140 men. The French say, that their crew, when 
they fell in with the Lilly (but this wants confirmation), .was 
reduced to 75 men, and that the Dame-Ambert lost in the 
action five men killed and 1 1 wounded. 

.. Nothing but the accidental circumstance of the Lilly’s having 
three masts instead of two occasioned her not to be classed as a 
gun-brig; and truly,i>if she had been a gun-brig, she would 
have been one of the least effective in the service. They all 
carry carronades of an 18-pounder caliber : hers were 12-pound- 
ers, and those of the old construgjlion, short and badly formed, 
the derision of the merest tyro in naval gunnery. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to the mortality among the British officers, and 
the stigma that attaches to the capture of a king’s ship by a 
privateer, no account of this action has been published, except 
in the French papers. It is only to call things by their right 
names, and that which seems a disgrace becomes, in reality, an 
honour. A defeat like the Lilly’s is more creditable than many 
a putfed-up victory, for which chaplets have been worn and 
rewards bestowed. The fact of her having been a sloop of war 
was not lost upon the captors ; and “ une corvette de I’etat” 
occurs in more than one place in the French account of the 
action. The prize was afterwards fitted out as a privateer, 
and named, after the Governor of Guadaloupe, General- 
Ernouf. 

On*the 31st of July, at daybreak, the British 18-poundcr 32- 
gun frigate Tartar, Captain Keith Maxwell, standing in to lee- 
ward of the island of JSaona, West Indies, discovered from her 
mast-head a small sail, to which she immediately gave chase; 
keeping as close as possible to leeward of the island, in order to 
prevent the latter’s escape that way, and compel her to make 
the attempt through the passagp between Saoua and St.-Do- 
mingo, a very narrow and intricate channel even for small 
vessels. At about 7 a. m. the chase was made out to be a 
schooner, full of men, using her sweeps to escape through the 
before-mentioned channel. By carrying all possible sail, the 
Tartar, at 8 a. m., got within range of shot; but, owing to the 
short tacks she was obliged to make, could use her guns to ve^y^ 
little |lfirpose without losing ground in the chase. The scKdbner, 
therefore, which was the French privateer IjSrondeye, Captain 
1^ Place, of 10 long 4-polinders and 60 men, notwithstanding 
]bhat several of the frigate’s shot passed over, her and througn 
jher fitails, persisted in beating to windward until 10 A. m.; when, 
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Laving advanced nearly half-way up the channel, she came to an 
anchor under a reef of rocks. 

Finding the Tartar to be in six fathoms' water, without the 
possibility of anchoring in safety, or of effectually cannonading 
the schooner, Captain Maxw^ell despatched three boats, under 
the command of Lieutenant Henry Mullah, assisted by Lieute- 
nant Nicholas Lockyer and several midshipmen, all volunteers, 
to endeavour to bring out the privateer. The instant the boats 
put off, the Hirondelle hoisted her colours, fired a gun, and 
warped her broadside towards them. As the British advanced, 
the privateer opened a fire from her great guns, and, as the boats 
drew nearer, from her small arms also. In spite of this, and of 
a strong sea-breeze directly on the bows of the boats. Lieutenant 
Mullah intrepidly pulled up to the privateer ; and, after a short 
but obstinate resistance, boarded and carried her, with the loss 
only of one seaman and one marine wounded. The Hirondelle 
had nine killed and six woupded, besides three missing, sup- 
posed to have been drowned in attempting to swim on sliore. 
The number of British in the boats does not appear in the 
official letter ; but, admitting they amounted to 60, or even to 
GO officers and men, and that they had an 18-pounder carronade 
in the launch, still, against a vessel so well armed and ])re])arcd, 
and under circumstances of w^eathcr which, by retarding the 
progress of the boats, exposed them the longer to the privateer’s 
fire, the capture of the Hirondelle was highly honourable to the 
parties engaged. 

On the 12th of August, at 4h. 30 m. v. m., the British 18- 
pounder 3‘2-gun frigate Galatea, Cajjiain Henry Ilcathcote, 
cruising in the neighbourhood of Gundaloupc, ran down the 
channel between that islaiid and the Saintes islands, with tlie 
intention of attempting to cut out the late British sloop of war 
Lilly, which, it was understood, had gone into the Saintes, to 
repair and refit as a French privateer. At 6 h. 30 m. r. m., ob- 
serving the Lilly at anchor in the road near the Ansc a Mire, 
the Galatea hove to, hoisted out her boats, and sent them, in 
the evening, manned and armed, to execute the service. The 
boats returned soon after daylight on the 13th, without having 
been able to discover the Lilly ; but the Lilly, and all who were 
interests d in defending her, had discovered them, and were making 
suitable preparations to resist an attack, should one again be 
attempted. An officer and 30 soldiers were added to the Lilly's 
crew, and a privateer schooner, which happened to be in port, 
was moored athwart the hawse of the ship, in sucli a manner as 
.^coiupletely to enfilade the assailants in their approach. So con- 
fivien^ere the French in the means they had taken to repulse 
the British, Aat the«commanding officer on shore gave orders to 
the different outposts^ and to those in command at the batteries, 
not to fire or do any thing to excite a suspicion that they were 
aware of the enemy's approach. 

TOL. HI. 
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Having hoisted in her boats, the Galatea, who dropped 
to leeward during the night, made sail €.rMl rxjat recoa- 

noitre more fully the position of the Lilly. .On the 

road, the Galatea discovered the French privai^ir RchoOmT lying 
close to the ship ; and, as a proof that there were'batl '. np 
tect botli ship and schooner, the frigate was repciH^&^y 
with shot and shells, some the latter bursting fet: no groal 
distance. The Galatea continued turning to windw'ard 
about^lO p. -u., by which time she had nearly weatheKd thn 
Saiiitcs. Having hove to, the frigate hoisted out four bcatr% 
embarked in them about 9() oflicers and men, armed the launch 
with an l<S-])ounder caironade, and then towed the boats within 
three rnilc's north-west of the citadel. Casting themselves ofl', 
the lour beats, under the cominard of Lieutenant Charles Hay- 
man, first of the Galatea, assisted by several other officers, in- 
cluding J/ieutenant llobert Hall, of the marines, and Mr. 
Michael liiibeck, the master, pulled towards the harbour, 
hoping, under cover of the night, to surprise the object of their 
attack. 

To prevent the possibility of siicli an occurrence, the Lilly, or 
rather, the Gencral-Frnoul’, for that was the ship^s new name, 
liad, just as it grew dark, sent one of l)er boats to row guard at 
the entrance of tlieroad. 13y this, the sbij), the schooner, the 
forts, and the town, became fully apprized of the approach of 
the British; who, finding no shot fired at them from tlic bat- 
teries, no signals of alarm made along the coast, naturally con- 
cluded that they were unseen. Imager to be the first at the post 
of danger, Lieutenant Ifayman^ in the barge pushed ahead of 
his comrades, and, at a few minutes past 1 a. m. on the 14th, 
got nearly alongside of the lally. Then it was that the fire 
liegan. Heedless of it all, the barge, followed by the other 
boat^, was soon in conta# with the sliip. A dreadful struggle 
ensued. 'Lieutenant llayman fell, mortally wounded both by 
musketry and the bayonet ; and, out of 2G or 27 officers and 
men in the barge, three only, it appears, were left free from 
dangerous wounds. The three remaining boats tried in vain to 
overcome the numerous and still increasing force ojiposed to 
them. After sustaining nearly^ an hour’s fire from great guns 
and musketry, they were compelled to turn their bows to the 
offing, leaving the barge to her fate. But the British were only 
quitting one set of foes to get within the clutches of another. 
The batteries now opened their fire, and a dreadful fire it was. 
The cannonade continued, gradually slackening as the boats 
receded from the shore, until 3 h. 30 m. a. m., when it entir^^ 
cCiased. • ^ ' 

Just as tlie day dawned, the miserable rgmnant pf the expe- 
reached the frigate. Out of about 90 officers and men, 
had quitted the Galatea on the preceding night, not 
imbve than 20 returned in an iinwoundcd state. Among the 
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killed, besides Lieutenant Hayman, was the master, and Mr. 
Wall, a midshipman ; and among the wounded were several 
officers, including Lieutenant Hall of the marines, wlio lost an 
arm and was made prisoner. The number of killed and wounded 
together, as reported on the return of the boats, was 44, includ- 
ing Lieutenants Hayman and Hall, but not, as it would appear, 
tlje seven killed and 14 wounded out of the 24 seamen and 
murines belonging to the barge. The addition of these makes 
the loss of the Galatea, in attempting to cut out the Lilly, 05 
in killed and wounded : whereas the jprcnch acknowledge a loss 
of only four men killed ; and, although they do not enumerate 
the wounded, name, as among them, Captain Lapointe, com- 
manding the General-Ernoiif, and Lieutenant Mourct, com- 
manding the detachment of troops put on board by the com- 
mandant of the garrison. 

The object of the service, upon which the Galatea’s boats had 
been despatched on the evening of the 12th, was laudable; inas- 
nuicl! as it was not only to recapture a ship that b(4ongecl to the 
British navy, but to cat short the cruise of a privateer likely to 
do a serious injury to British commerce. Nor was the mimhcr 
of men sent, admitting it to have been each time the same, 
inadequate apparently to the purpose in view', that of surprising 
(for their lay the gist of the enterprise) and capturing the Lilly 
at her anchors in the road. The boats returned without finding 
the vessel. Having hoisted them in, the Galatea should have 
made sail from, not tow^ards, the spot, where tlie privateer lay. 
Instead of this, the frigate Iiov^red off tlie port all the day, ob- 
served a second privateer moored along with the first, w itnessed, 
and, the French say, felt, the strength of the butteries that pro- 
tected both privateers ; and yet, in the evening, Captain Heath- 
cote, a second time, sends his boats ^to pass, and, liaviyg ac- 
complished or failed in their main object, to repass, those bjit- 
teries; batteries, the fire from whicli the Galatea herself, much 
less her boats, w'ould have been unable to withstand. 

For an enterprise so doubtful in its expediency and so fatal 
in its result, a brief English account would sufiice; and none, 
indeed, appears to have been published. The French, on the 
other ‘iand, made public every particular; every particular, at 
least, ^vhich they thought would contribute to aggrandize the 
explu:t performed by Lapointe and Lieutenant Mouret. But 
they tell us nothing of any aid afforded by the schooner priva- 
teer, or by the batteries ; whose united fire, nevertheless, pow- 
erfully co-operated in repulsing the*assailants. That there were 
foi ts, the account admits, openly, w'hen alluding to the supposed 
edecToV some shells thrown at the frigate, and tacitly, when 
dw'elling upon the* accident which, the French declare, Ijefel 
three of the British boats, in their endeavours to retire. These, 
they state, and positively state, were sunk, with their crews. 
With equal truth the French add, that there \vas a fifth Boat 
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present, but which kept rather aloof during the boarding-attempt, 
and suffered the loss of half its crew ere it got clear. Trois 
furent coulees, une (jualrieme prise, et le cinquieme canot, qui 
avuit un peu tenii le large, tchappa avec la moitie de son monde 
hors de combat.”^' 

Whatever were the faults of this enterprise, they existed in 
the plan, not in the execution. The heavy loss sustained by the 
bouts prove, that the British had effected as much as flesh and 
blood could cflect : they had lost, in killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, more than two thirds of their number ; and yet the 
remainder would not yield, but bravely fought their way back to 
tlieir‘ ship. Much do we regret our inability to give a fuller 
account of the various difficulties which Lieutenant Hayman 
and his party had to contend with, in order that we may do justice 
to the memories of the dead, and cheer the feelings of the Uving, 
among those who, altliough unsuccessful in their object, so 
nobly maintained the character of British seamen. 

On the 17th of August, in latitude 49^ 30' north, longitude 
12^20' west, the British 38-gun frigate Loire, Captain Frederick 
Lewis Maitland, fell in with the French ship privateer Blonde, 
of Bordeaux, mounting 30 guns, 8-poundcrs on the main deck, 
with a crew of 240 men ; the same ship that, about five months 
previous, captured the Wolverine. After a 20 hours’ chase, 
including a running fight of a quarter of an hour, during which 
the Loire had one midshipman (Ross Connor) and five men 
wounded, and the Blonde two men killed and five wounded, the 
latter hauled down her colours. 

On tlie loth of September, at 6 a, m., the British 50-gun ship 
Centurion, commanded by Lieutenant Janies Robert Phillips, in 
the absence of Captain James Lind upon service on shore (and 
who yvas also acting in the absence of tlie ship’s proper com- 
manding officer, Captain John Sprat Rainier, dangerously ill), 
while at anchor iuYizagaputam road, waiting until two Iiidiamen 
were loaded and ready to return with her to Madras, perceived 
under the land in the south-west, at a distance of about 12 
miles, three ships coming down before the wind, with all sail set. 
At 9 h. 30 m. a. m. the strangers were ir :de out to be a line-of- 
battle sliip and two frigates, thS former with a flag at her mizen 
topgallantmast-head. At 9 h. 45 m. the French ships steered di- 
rectly ill for the road, tVvo without any colours, and the third, the 
outermost frigate, with a St.-George’s ensign. The Centurion im- 
mediately ojiened a fire at the headmost frigate, to induce her to 
show her colours. Soon afterwards the 74 made signals, which 
were answcied by the frigates. This at once pointed out that tb^ - 
ships were enemies, and a signal to that effect was made by the 
Centurion to the two indiameu in company, followed by another^ 
directing them to put into a port in view. The Barnaby 
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promptly answered the signal, cut her cable, and ran on shore 
but the Princess-Charlotte, Captain John Logan, who lay in- 
shore of the Centurion, kept at her anchors. 

nic flag-ship was suspected to bo what she really was, the 
Marengo, Rear-admiral Linois ; and her two consorts were tlie 
40-gun frigate Atalante, Captain Camille-CIiarlcs-Alexis Gandin- 
Beauchcne, and 36-gun frigate Scinillantc, commanded as be- 
fore by Captain Motard. It is seven numths to a day since we 
left Rear-admiral Linois, with a force a trifle greater tlian that 
which he now possessed, running from a fleet of unescorted 
Indiameii ; a fleet which he had weighed from Pido-Auro pur- 
posely to capture, but wdiich, under the able directions of Com- 
modore Nathaniel Dance, put him and his squadron to fliglit.f 
The French admiral afterwards proceeded to Batavia; where, or 
on the passage to it, he was joined by the Atahinte. Taking 
in a supply of provisions, he steered for the Isle of France, and 
arrived there on the 2d of April, followed a day or two after- 
wards by two of his frigates, with a valuable prize. Here his 
discomfiture by the India fleet gained him tlie ill-will of (iencral 
-Decaen, who wrote to his government on tlie subject, and we 
believe, scut his despatches to France by the Ihnveau. After 
waiting two months and a lialf at the Isle of France, M. Linois 
put to sea with the Marengo, Atalante, and Scmillanto. lie 
cruised, first, totlic southward of Madagascar, anchoring a part 
of the time, on account of bad weather, in the bay of Saint- 
Augustin : he then moved to a station near the island of ('eylon, 
where he took several rich jjii/cs. M, Linois subserpiently 
entered the bay of Bengal, ])assed Madras at about 20 leagues’ 
distance, and visited the roads of Masulipatam and Cosanguay : 
thence he swept the coast (»f Golcondn, and arrived on the 15tli 
of September otf Vizagapa tarn ; not without an object, for he 
had, tilt* day previous, when off Masulipatam, received ui forma- 
tion from some country-boats, that the British frigate Wilhelmina 
had recently sailed from that road, with an Indiaman in com- 
pany, bound to Vizagapatam. It so happened that Vice-admiral 
Rainier had substituted the Centurion for the M iihelmina; a 
diffenince which the French admiral, to his cost, very soon dis- 
cove^'cd. 

Ai a few minutes past 10 a. m. the Atalante, which was the 
headmost ship of the three, was distant from the Centurion 
about half a mile, and all three ships now hoisted French 
colours. The Centurion immediately cut her cable, and sheeted 
home her topsails, which had been previously unfurled. This 
brought her broadside to bear; ana the whole of it was im- 
Iflcdfately poured into the Atalante, then within the distance of 
200 yar^Js : at ^this time the Marengo and Semillante were 
ranging up on the larboard quarter of the Centurion. At 10 h. 


• This ship afterwards got into the surf, and was totally lost. 
*1* See p* 252, 
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10 m. A.M. the Marengo and Scniillante opened their fire, which 
the Centurion returned. After the action had continued about a 
quarter of an hour, the Centurion’s colours were shot away, as 
sUso were those of the Marengo ; but both ensigns were promptly 
replaced. At 10 h. 43 ni. a. m. the 74, whose rigging appeared 
much damaged, hauled her wind and stood out, followed by the 
frigates. A battery of three guns at the town, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Campbell of the 74th regiment, had co-operated 
with the Centurion in resisting the unequal attack. 

Abandoned for the present, the Centurion continued to stand 
in-shore, and, in passing, hailed the Princess -Charlotte, and 
desired her to cut her cable, but without cft'ect. About this time 
Captain Lind joined his ship ; and, finding her rigging and 
sails too much cut to admit of her being worked to advantage, 
anchored at the back of the surf, about a mile and a half to the 
north-east of the town, in six fathoms' water. Here the Cen- 
turion, now too distant to be supported by the battery at the 
town, prepared Iierself lor renewing an engagement, which she 
had no means of avoiding, without resorting to an alternative 
not yet in contemplation. 

At 11 h. 15 ni. A. M. the Marengo and frigates put about and 
again stood in ; and in another quarter of an hour the 74, after 
having repeatedly tried the range of her guns, dropped anchor 
abreast of, and about a mile distant froiii, the Centurion. Having 
clewed up her topsails and furled her courses, tlie Marengo 
recommenced the cannonade, supported occasionally by the 
Atalante, who kept under sail on the Centurion’s larboard 
quarter, and lay nearer than the Marengo, and in a much more 
annoying position. The Semillantc, meanwhile, was taking pos- 
session of the Princess-Charlotte. Unambitious of sharing glory 
with the Centurion, the latter had struck her colours without 
firing a shot, although she mounted 24 long 12-poijnders, with a 
crew of 71 men, and was a very formidable looking ship of 
610 tons burden. Colonel Campbell had sent to her assistance 
about 60 seapoys ; but the boats saw the shameful occurrence 
in time to save themselves by pulling back to the shore. 

The distance at which the Marengo, doubtless from ignorance 
of the bay and dread of grounding, had anv^hored, was far more 
favourable to her than to the Centiirion, the latter having, except 
a 6-pounder or two, no other long guns tlian the 24s on her first 
or lower deck. In consequence, the Centurion’s hull, masts, 
yards, and rigging, were severely cut by the fire of her two 
assailants : several shot struck her between wind and water, and 
one went through the gunner’s store-room. At length, at about^^ 
1 h« 15 m. P.M., a shot from the Marengo cut the cable of tlie 
Gaiturion ; and, about the same time, the 74 cpt or slipped her 
cable, hoisted her jib, and, accompanied by the two frigates and 
prize, stood away to sea. The Centurion also made some sail ; 
but^ on getting a little further off-i^ore, brought op again with 
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the sheet-anchor, and continued her fire on the Marengo until 
the latter was out of gun-shot. By 4 p. m. the Centurion was 
again ready for action ; but the French squadron still pursued 
its course off-shore, and at sunset was standing before the wind 
to tlic north-east. 

The principal damages of the Centurion have already been 
enumerated. Her loss was by no means commensurate: it 
amounted to only one man mortally, and nine slightly wounded. 
The Marengo suffered a good deal in her masts, yards, and 
rigging; and one shot carried away her fore-cap. Her loss 
amounted to two seamen killed, and one enseigne de vaisseau 
badly wounded. The Atalante had also two men killed, besides 
six wounded, one of them mortally. The Semillante, thanks to 
the forbearance of the Princess-Charlotte, had no casualty to 
complain of. 

It is difficult to understand what it was that induced M. 
Linois to abandon an enterprise of such apparent ease, as the 
capture or destruction of a 5()-gun ship by a 74 and two frigates. 
The rear-admirars official letter, as published in the Moniteur, is 
a very lame performance. Such excuses as, the slioalness of the 
water, tlie great force of the battery on shore, the ^^extra- 
ordinary” armament of the Centurion, the distance from a port 
in which he could refit, and the rumour that two English line-of- 
battle ships had been seen or heard of in the neighbourhood, 
could only have suggested themselves to one who felt a little 
ashamed at the want of enengy he had displayed. The Centurion 
for instance, could nut have drawn less water than a French 
frigate of the class of those with the Marengo; and the two 
frigates, mounting between them upwards of 80 guns, and 
manned by at least GOO men, might have laid the Centurion on 
board, or compelled her to run on shore. “ La premiere batterie 
du fort,” gravely says the French account, “ n'est que de 8 
canons dc 32 ou 24. On ignore le nombie do la secondc, 4 pieces 
de campagne avaient etc trausporlees par les troupes sur le 
rivage.” The latter were so, and were 12-poundors; but, as 
already related, could not reach the Marengo. Among other 
mistakes, M. Linois states the Centurion to have carried 20 
canons de 32 ii la secondc batterie;” which, as she mounted 
« 24 » or rather 22) canons de 24 a la premiere batterie,” would, 
inde .d, have been arming her ‘^d’une maniere extraordinaire.” 
Hei second-deck guns were 32-pounder carronades ; and, from 
the distance at which the action was fought. Captain Lind 
would have greatly preferred the long 12-pounders for which 
they had been substituted. 

"^A* half-laden merchant prize, although an Indiaman, or rather, 
as was the casCj^ a country ship, was a sorry recompence for the 
defeat, and a defeat it was, which the French admiral had sus- 
tained. On the other hand, the officers and crew of the British 
abip gave an honourable proof of what may be done by a 
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judicious perseverance in resisting the attack of a superior force. 
By conduct so laudable and exemplary, they preserved their 
vessel, and exalted the character of their country ; and the two 
navies must continue to view, with very different feelings, the 
defence of the Centurion in Vizagapatani road. 

An action between the single ships of two nations at peace is 
rare. Still more rare is an action, under similar circumstances, 
between two squadrons. Should the occurrence happen, it is 
usually at night, when the ships find a difficulty in understand- 
ing each other’s signals ; but, the instant the mistake is dis- 
covered, the firing ceases, and no breach is made in the amicable 
relations of the two powers. Unfortunately the next action in 
order of date was fought between an English and a Spanish 
squadron, not amidst darkness, but in the open day ,* not 
throiigli any accident, but under express orders from the govern- 
ment of one of the combatants ; and, so far from the matter 
being afterwards made up, it led to an almost immediate de- 
claration of war by the party who had to complain of the 
aggression. 

Without entering into a consideration of the political con- 
nexion which at this time subsisted between France and Sjvain, 
it may suffice to state that, towards the latter end of the summer 
of 180d, the British government received intelligence, through 
the officer, Rear-admiral the ITonouruble Alexander Cochrane, in 
command of the squadron stationed off* Ferro), that an armament 
was fitting out in that port; that a considerable Spanisli force 
was already collected tlicrc ; and that French troops were then 
on tlicir march thither, and near at hand. It is true that all this 
was afterwards disproved by the Spanish government; but such 
proof could have no retroactive effect. Immediately on the 
receipt of Rear-admiral Cochrane’s information, the British 
admiralty despatched a squadron off* Cadiz, to intercept and 
detain, by force or otherwise, the four Spanish frigates, 
known to be bound to that port with an immense quantity of 
specie, which they were bringing from Monte- Video, in South 
America. 

On the 3d of October the British squadron sent upon this 
important service, and which consisted l; the 44-gun frigate 
Inaefati gable. Captain Graham Moore, 18-pounder 32-gun 
frigates Medusa, Captain John Gore, and Ainphion, Captain 
Samuel Sutton, and 38-gun frigate Lively, Captain Graham 
Eden Hamond, assembled off Cape Santa-Maria. On the 5th, 
at 6 A. M., that cape bearing north-east distant nine leagues, the 
Medusa made a signal for four large sail bearing west by south, 
the wind at this time being about east-north-cast. The squstdroii 
immediately wore, and made sail in chase. ^At 8 a-m. the 
strangers, which were the Spanish 40-gun frigate Medea, Rear- 
admiral Don Joseph Bustamente, and 34-gun frigates Fama 
(with a broad pendant), Clara, and Mercedes, formed the line 
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of battle ahead, in the following order: Fama, Medea, Mer- 
cedes, Clara. At 9 h. 5 m. a. m. the Medusa placed herself 
within half pistol-shot, on the weather beam of the Fama. Pre- 
sently the Indefatigable took a similar station by the side of the 
Medea; and the Amphion and Lively, as they came up, ranged 
alongside the Mercedes and Clara, the Amphion judiciously 
running to leeward of her opponent. 

After ineffectually hailing the Medea to shorten sail, the In- 
defatigable fired a shot across her forefoot: on which the 
Spanish frigate did as she had been requested. Captain Moore 
then sent Lieutenant Thomas Arscott to inform the Spanish com- 
manding officer, that his orders were to detain the squadron, and 
that it was his wish to execute those orders without bloodshed, 
but that the Spanish admiral’s determination must be instantly 
made. The boat not returning so soon as expected, the Inde- 
fatigable made a signal for her, and, to enforce it, fired a sliot 
ahead of the Medea. The officer having at length returned with 
an unsatisfactory answer, the Indefatigable, at about 9 li. 80 m. 
A. ivr., fired a second sliot ahead of the Medea, and bore down 
close upon her weather bow. Immediately the Mercedes fired 
into tlie Amphion, and in a few seconds afterwards the Medea 
opened Iier lire upon the [ndefaligable. The latter then made 
the signal for close battle ; and it instantly comnuMiccd w'ith all 
the animation, on one side at least, which tlic prospect of such 
trophies could inspire. 

At the end of about nine minutes tlie Mercedes blew up along- 
side of the Amphion with a tremendous explosion. In a minute 
or two afterwards the Uama struck her colours; hut, on the 
Medusa’s ceasing her fire, rehoiste<l them, and attempted to 
make off. Tlie Medusa immediately bore up under tlie Spanish 
frigate’s stern, and poured in a lieavy fire, but the Fama con- 
tinued her course to leeward. Having sustained, during 17 
minutes, the Indefatigable’s heavy broadsides, and finding a new 
opponent in the Amphion, who had advanced on her starboard 

? uarter, the Medea surrendered. In another five minutes the 
Jlara did the same, and the Lively was left at liberty to aid the 
Medu*-;! in the pursuit of the Fama, At fibout 46 m. past noon 
the Lively, being an admirable sailer, got near enough to fire her 
bow^-.uns at the Fama; and at 1 h. 15 m. p. m. this, the only 
remaining Spanish frigate, struck to the two British frigates in 
chufve of her. 

’Iho force of the Indefatigable has already more than once 
apjieared ; that of the Lively was the full establishment of a 38, 
numbering 46 guns, and the Amphion and Medusa each, 
mounted 40 guns. The Lively had two men killed and four 
wounded ;• the Angphion, three men wounded, one or two of them 
by the splinters w hich fell upon her decks when her unfortunate 
antagonist blew up. No other loss, and but a very trifling 
damage, was sustained by the British ships. • 
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The Medea was a fine frigate of 1046 tons, and mounted 42 
guns, 18-pounders on the main deck, and eights on the quarter- 
deck and forecastle, with a complement of 300 men ; of whom 
two were killed and 10 wounded. The three remaining frigates 
were each armed similar to the Mahonesa, except perhaps in 
having an additional pair of 6-pounders.* The Fama, out of 
her 280 men and boys, had J 1 killed and 60 wounded ; the 
Clara, out of her 300, seven killed and 20 wounded ; and the 
Mercedes lost, by the fatal explosion, the whole of her 280 in 
crew and passengers, except the second captain and about 40 
men, who were taken off* the ship’s forecastle after it had sepa- 
rated from the remainder of the hull, and except two passengers, 
who happened to be on board the Medea. 

It is therefore quite clear, that the Indeflitigab!? and any two 
of her three consorts would have been a match, even in a time of 
notorious war, for these four Spanish frigates. As it was, the 
latter defended themselves with the characteristic bravery of 
Spaniards, notwithstanding that they could have been in no 
state of preparation, and that the melancholy loss of one of their 
number so early in the action increased the odds against them. 

Two more circumstances conspired to invest this transaction 
with more odium than perhaps would otherwise have attached 
to it. One of those circumstances was the miserable fate of so 
many poor souls at the cxj^losion of the fiigate, and the heart- 
rending misfortune it entailed u])ou one, in particular, who had 
been a passenger on board. This gentleman, a Captain Alvear, 
of the Spanish navy, with his wife, four amiable daughters, and 
five sons grown up to manhood, liad embarked in the Mercedes, 
carrying with him a fortune, estimated at about 30,000/. ster- 
ling, the gradual savings of 30 years’ industry as a merchant in 
South America. Not many minutes before the engagement 
began^ the captain and his eldest son had gone on board the 
Medea ; and there, in a very little while, did he witness the 
catastrophe that hurled his wife, his daughters, and his remain- 
ing sons to destruction, and sent that treasure, which was mere 
dross in the comparison, to the bottomless deep. 

The second circumstance alluded to was the tempting nature 
of the lading on board these vessels. Tne cargoes of the three 
captured frigates, consisted of Vidona wool, cascarilla, ratinia, 
seal-skins, seal-oil, bars. of tin, pigs of copper, dollars, and ingots 
of gold, and netted very little short of a million sterling. There- 
fore, as the Mercedes was similarly freighted, the total value of 
what had been shipped on board the squadron probably amounted 
to nearly a third of a million more. Wc must not omit to staj^g,. 
tl^at the British government restored to Captain Alvear, out of 
tne proceeds of the three cargoes, the 30,000/^sterling, which he 
had lost in the Mercedes. 


* See vok i., p. 358. 
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Many persons, who concurred in the expediency, doubted the 
right, of detaining these ships ; and many, again, to whom the 
legality of the act appeared clear, were of opinion, that a more 
formidable force should have been sent to execute the service, in 
order to have justified the Spanish admiral in surrendering with- 
out an appeal to arms. 

The aifair naturally created a great stir at Madrid, and on the 
27th of November an order issued to make reprisals on English 
property ; but it was not until the 12th of the following month 
that the King of Spain issued liis formal declaration of war, 
nor until the 11th of January, 1805, that Great Britain directed 
letters of marque to be granted against Spanish vessels and 
property. 


COLONIAL EXPEDITIONS. — WEST INDIES. 

Viewing the success of Captain Watkins at Cura^joa in Sep- 
tember, 1800,^^ without apparently taking into consideration, or 
attaching the proper weight to, the circumstances out ol* which 
it arose, namely the occupation of the whole west part of the 
island by a Vrench republican force of six or seven times the 
strengili of the Butch garrison. Rear-admiral Sir John Thomas 
Duckwortl), the coimnandcr-in-chicf at Jamaica, flattered him- 
self that he had only to send up a liiie-of- battle ship or two, and 
the inhabitants would again surrender the island to tlic arms of* 
liis Britannic majesty. 

Nor was the rear-admiral the only British officer who had 
taken such an idea into his head, grounded upon tlie same 
partial view of the previous surrender. When, in the middle of 
the year 1803, intelligence of the declaration of w^ar against 
Holland reached Port- Royal, Jamaica, the 10-gun schooner 
Gipsy, Acting-lieutenant jVIichael Fitton, was despatched to 
Curagoa, to warn any British cruisers that might be lying there, 
of what had taken place, in order that they might provide for 
their safety. Arriving in the harbour of St.- Aim, the Gipsy 
found at anchor there the 18-guii ship-sloop Surinam, Captain 
Robert Tucker. To this officer, in as secret a manner as he 
could, Lieutenant Fitton communicated tJie intelligence, and 
advisea him immediately to get under way. ‘‘ No,’’ says Cap- 
tain fucker, I’ll summon the fiscal to surrender the island to 
me/' In vain did the lieutenant represent the folly of such a 
proceeding; in vain did he point to the numerous batteries 
around the harbour : Csmtain Tucker went on shore, and made 
his proposal in form. The Dutch authorities had received no 
oUiKat account of the w^ar ; but they took the captain's word, 
and not only his iirord, but his sword, and his ship, and all that 
were on board of her. Knowing well what would happen. 
Lieutenant Fitton, in the mean time, had weighed and stood 
out ; and the Gipsy was soon chased off the port by two armed 

* SeeprOO. 
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vessels of superior force, which, in consequence of Captain 
Tucker’s imprudence, had been despatched in pursuit of her. 

In the early part ot December, 1803, the 74-gun ship Theseus, 
Captain John Bligli, arrived at Port-Royal Jamaica, from the 
mole of Saint-Nicholas. On the 17th Captain Bligh received 
an order directing him to proceed on the ensuing day off the city 
of Santo-Domingo, and, in company with the 74-gun ship Van- 
guard, Captain James Walker, previously stationed there, to 
blockade the port. Should the French in possession of the 
town * propose capitulation, Captain Bligh was authorized to 
treat with tlicm, and was at the same time verbally informed by 
Sir John Duckworth, in strict confidence, that he would receive 
an order by the 74-gun ship Herculc, Captain Richard Dalling 
Dunn, to attack the island ofCurac^oa; but that it was not his. 
Sir John’s, intention, that the safety of the hne-ol-b:tttle ships 
should be risked by attempting to force the harbour of St.-Ann. 

On the 19tli tlie Tlu'sens sailed from Port-Royal, and before 
the end of the month arrived off the city of Santo-Domingo ; but 
the Vanguard was not there, nor, in faet, did tliat ship join at 
all. On the 15th of January, 1804, Captain Bligh received his 
orders by the llcrcule, and by them w^as directed, taking with 
him the three 74s, already named, also the 18-poiindcr 3(i-gun 
frigates Blanche, Captain Zachary Mudge, and Pique, Captain 
William Bayne Hodgson Ross, and the lO-guri schooner Gipsy, 
Acting-lieutenant Micliacl JMtton,to proceed without a moment’s 
loss of time off the island of Cura^oa ; having,” says Sir John, 

received certain information that the garrison of Curagoa has 
not been strengthened since the commencement of the war, and 
consists of only 1()0 troops, with a frigate in tlie port whose 
officers and crew are siJd nearly all to have fallen victims to the 
climate.” Captain Bligh is then directed to suinraon the island 
to surrender to his majesty’s arms upon liberal conditions. In 
case of a refusal, and that he should have no reason to believe 
there had been any augmentation of the garrison. Captain Bligh 
is to land a part of the crews of the sliips. Then follows this 
nugatory salvo: But it is my duty to caution you by no means 
to hazard more than the object is worth.” Nugatory, indeed; 
for, by what standard was the relative *^alue of the object and 
the means to be measured ? 

With his two 74s, two frigates, and one schooner, and with 
no other knowledge of the state of Curagoa than was contained 
in the paragraph already quoted from his orders, and with no 
person on board the squadron who had ever seen the island, 
except Captain Ross and Mr. Fitton, Captain Bligh made sail 
for his destination. Owing to calms and variable winds/' the 
squadron did not, until the 30th of January, ayive in i^ighl of the 
island of Bonaire, which lies off the east end of Cura§oa. In 
the evening the ships bore up, and early on the next morning, 
the 3,1st, hove to about six miles to the eastward of the town and 

•Seep. 210. 
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harbour of St.- Ann. Captain Ross having embarked on board 
the Gipsy, was despatched with a flag of truce and a summons 
to the Dutch governor or fiscal, to surrender the island to the 
British. At 9 h. 30 m. a. m. the Gipsy stood out of the harbour, 
with the preconcerted signal flying, announcing that tlic terms 
had been refused. 

The passage into the harbour is so narrow, that, even with a 
fair wind (and it now blew off* the land), a linc-of-battle ship can 
with difficulty enter ; and the batteries that command the har- 
bour and town, including Fort Republique, against which from 
its situation, an attack by storm is impracticable, mounted nearly 
100 pieces of cannon. In the harbour were lying tlie Dutcli 12- 
pounder 36*-gun frigate llatslaar and two French privateers. 
Under these circumstances, no alternative remained but to try the 
effect of a landing. Leaving, therefore, the two frigates, as well 
to blockade the harbour, as to cause a diversion of the eiu'my’s 
force, Captain Bligh, with the two 74s and schooner, bore up 
for a small cove, which had been pointed out by Mr. i'itton as 
the most eligible spot for effecting a disembarkation. 

According to a previous arrangement the boats of the scpiadroii, 
containing all the marines of the four slii])s, 199 in number, and 
a detachment of 406 seamen, had assembled on board thcj I Icr- 
cule, and were commanded as follows : the seamen of tlie 
Theseus, by Lieutenants Edward Henry a’Court and Richard 
Henry Muddle, assisted by six midslii])men ; and her marines 
by Lieutenants Earle Harwood and Bertrand Cahuao. The 
seamen of the llercule, by Lieutenants John B. Hills and Nisbet 
Josiah Willoughby ; and the marines by Lieutenant Samuel 
J^errot. The seamen of the Blanche, by Lieutenant William 
Woolscy, of the llercule, in lieu of their proper commanding 
officer, Lieutenant William Braithwaite, wlio, to his disgrace as 
an officer and a gentleman, was incapacitated from fiHing his 
proper station by habitual drunkeimc^ss. The marines of the 
Blanche were conunanded by Lieutcmant Edward Nicolls, the 
senior marine-officer in the squadron. Tlie seamen of the 
Pique, on account of the sickness of two of her three lieute- 
nants, were commanded by Captain Ross, and her marines by 
Lieutenant William Henry Craig; and the whole detachment 
of se. men and marines, numbering 605 officers and men, was 
plac ed under the orders of Captain Dunn, of the Herculc. 

In passing Fort Amsterdam, situated on the south-east side 
of the entrance to St.-Ann, the two 74s were fired at, but with- 
out effect, the shot falling short. At 1 1 h. 30 m. Fort Piscadcro, 
jfiiounting 10 Dutch 1 2-pouiiders, and protecting the intended 
pmnt of disembarkation, opened a fire. This was immediately 
returned .by the Theseus, within half musket-shot, although the 
ship was unable to remain alongside owing to a strong head 
wind and Jee current. By making sjiort tacks, however, the 
Theseus brought her guns to bear with such effect that the fort 
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fired only an occasional when the ship was in stays. At 1 
P. M. the first division of seamen and marines in the boats 
stormed and carried the fort without loss, and struck the Dutch 
colours, which the enemy, on retreating, had left flying. By a 
rapid movement the British gained the heights, and, with the 
loss of only four or five killed and wounded, drove the Dutch 
soldiers from the position. This done, the remainder of the 
seamen and marines were landed, and the Gipsy schooner 
anchored in the cove. Captain Bligh also went on shore ; and, 
as there was no anchoiuge for them, the Theseus and Hercule 
continued to stand olf and on, but, owing to the wind and current, 
found a jiTcat difficulty in keeping their stations. During the 
night several shot were fired at the ships from Fort Amsterdam ; 
but, although two or three went over the Theseus, not one shot 
struck either ship. 

On the morning of the 1st of February two 18-pouiider 
carronades and a light field-piece w^ere landed from the 
Theseus ; and, with great difficulty and some danger, were 
dragged four miles to the advanced post at the height. TJiis post 
was situated about 800 yards to the westward of the town of 
St.-Ann, which it in part overlooked, and was placed under the 
command of Lieutenant Willoughby, while the post between 
that and the point of disembarkation was commanded by 
Lieutenant Hills. On the 2d two long 18-pounders were landed, 
and one or both were got to Willoughby’s battery as was 
also one of the Dulfeli 12-j30unders IVom Fort Piscadevo. But 
this was not accomplished without some loss from the heavy 
fire kept up by Fort Republique. Four more 18-pounder 
carronades and another field-piece or two were landed and 
mounted at one or the othdr of the posts j and a constant 
interchange of firing was kept up between the British and 
Dutch batteries. In this firing a French battery, mounted by 
some of the guns, and manned by the crews, of the privateers, 
also took a part. 

On the evening of the 4th there was a smart skirmish between 
the British at the advanced post and the enemy’s sharpshooters, 
in which the latter were repulsed ; and on the morning of the 
5th a more serious affair took plaje between the marines under 
Lieutenant Nicolls and a force of Dutch and French esti- 
mated at 600 men. Notwithstanding his numerical inferiority. 
Lieutenant Nicolls, in the most gallant manner, repulsed the 
allied forces ; but, pursuing the enemy too far, not without the 
loss of nearly 20 in killed and wounded, chiefly from the cannon 
of Fort Republiqiie. On the next day, the 6th, the cannonade 
between the forts was resumed; but Lieutenant Willoughb^ 
finding it in vain to present any of his pieces at fort Republique, 
directed them at the town and at the shipping in the harbour. 
By this means the town was partially set on fire ; and the Hatslaar 
would probably have been aestroyed, had not the Dutch placed 
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alongside of her, as a sort of f end-off ^ two large merchant 
vessels, whose hulls received the greater part of the shot. 

In this way passed a number of successive days, the force of* 
the British gradually decreasing, not merely by loss from the 
cannon of the forts arid in the different skirmishes, but from 
fatigue apd sickness. At length not an officer was left at the 
advanced battery but Lieutenant Willoughby and Midshipman 
Eaton Travers ; ajcid 03 of the men had been obliged to be re- 
embarked owing to an attack of dysentery : a circumstance not 
to be wondered at considering that both officers and men lay 
u{)on the ground, without any of those conveniences deemed 
indispensable in the encampment of an array. The force of the 
Dutch too, instead of amounting to only 100 regulars, consisted 
of 260 effective men, besides a body of local militia, and the 
crews of the vessels in the harbour. In addition to all this, 
the Dutch learnt by deserters, nine of whom quitted in one night, 
the weak state of the British force, and that the squadron must 
soon raise the blockade for the want of provisions. 

In this state of things Captain Bligb, on the morning of the 
23d, despatched the Gipsy to apprize Sir John Duckworth of 
his intention, unless any thing favourable should happen, to re- 
embark his people on the 4th of March. In the course of that 
same 23d, the Dutcli received a reinforcement ; and in the evening 
the Pique was obliged to bear up for Jamaica, on account of 
having damaged lier rudder. 

Nearly one half, or 30 out of 07, of tfa|i Hcrculc’s marines 
were Poles, part of the yjrisoners taken at St.-Domingo ; and 
wdio, most inconsiderately, had been allowed to enter. On the 
24lh these volunteers," very naturally, evinced so clear an 
intention of going ovci to tlie enemy, that tliey were obliged to 
be sent on board their sliip with all haste. The re-embarkation 
of the whole remaining force could now no longer be dplayed ; 
and on the 25tb, by 9 p. m., every person was on board an 
American schooner and one or two other vessels of a light draught, 
except Lieuienant Hills and a small party left to destroy Fort 
Piscadero. At 11 p. im. this was effectually done, and the 
lieutenaatandhis men soon joined their companions afloat. 

The iuss of the British, in the different skirmishes that had 
taken place, amounted to one midshipman (Joseph Palmer), 
eight seamen, two sergeants and seven privates of marines killed, 
and l!u*ee lieutenants of marines (Messieurs Harwood, Cahuac, 
and Perrot, the latter with the loss of an arm), 16 seamen, 
two sergeants and 21 privates of marines wounded ; total, 18 
killed and 42 wounded. The whole of the guns, that had been 
iVitided from the ships, were also left behind, except, we be- 
lieve, two 3-poundcr field-pieces ; but the abandoned guns were 
all rendered unserviceable, and*thc carriages, platforms, &c. 
destroyed. 

The circumstances, under which Lieutenant Perrot received 
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his severe wound, are so extraordinary as to be worthy a recital. 
During almost every day of the three weeks and upwards that 
*the advanced battery was held, Lieutenant Willoughby, with a 
recklessness of his person that, as it appears to us, the occasion 
did not warrant, used to sit in a chair upon the ramparts or 
breastwork of his little battery, exposed to a daily, nay almost 
to an hourly, discharge of shot from one or two guns mounted 
upon the Dutch fort above. The earth was plouglied up all 
around, and one man, w^e believe, was killed close to the spot; 
but still the table and chair, and the daring young oflficer who 
sat there, remained untouched. On one afternoon Lieutenant 
Perrot was induced to seat himself in the chair. Scarcely had 
he done so, when a shot came, took off his left arm, badly 
wounded the knee upon wdiich it had been resting, and knocked 
the table to atoms. 

Notwithstanding the ill success which hafl attended tins, as 
Sir John himself not inaptly termed it, child of his own brain,” 
the addition of the Vanguard’s seamen and marines, and of a 
heavy mortar or two, would have enabled Captain Bligh to cut 
oft’ the water from the Dutch garrison, and probably have com- 
pelled the French faction that ruled the island to accede t(. the 
proposed capitulation. The British officers and men ’ochavecl 
most admirably : and the master ly manner, in which, for so long 
a time and under so many privations, Licutenaei, Hills and 
Willoughby, the latter in particular, luaintuincjd ibcir respective 
posts, elicited the stiong praise of Captain Bligh : wl > also, in 
reference to another oliicev, says to Sir John Duckworth, ‘‘ Mr. 
Fitton has throughout shown so much zeal and judgment, that I 
should feel most happy if you can consistently give him a com- 
mission appointing him lieutenant of the Gipsy.” This recom- 
mendation was attended to ; and, in a few days after the Gipsy 
anchored at Port-Royal, her commander, although the bearer of 
despatches announcing a defeat, received, what years of active 
employment and of hard and responsible service, what more 
than one successful case of acknowledged skill and gallantry as 
a commanding officer,* had failed to procure him, his commission 
as a lieutenant. 

On the 25th of April the British 74-guii ship Centaur, Cap- 
tain Murray Maxwell, bearing the broad pendant of Commo- 
dore Samuel Hood, accompanied by the three armees en flute or 
reduced 44-gun ships Pandour, Captain John Nash, and Serapis, 
Captain Henry Waring, and reduced 28-gun frigate Alligator, 
Captain Charles Richardson, also the sliip-sloop Ilippomenes, 
Captain Conway Shipley, brig-sloop Drake, Captain William 
Ferris, and armed schooner Unique, Lieutenant Georgfi ST 
Brand, with a fleet of transports having on board neqrly 2000 
troops, under Major-general Sir Charles Green,* after a passage 

, * See p. 60, 
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of 22 days from Barbadoes, arrived off tlie island of Surinam; 
when immediate measures were taken to send a division of the 
army, of about 700 men, under the command of Brigadier- 
general Maitland, to land at Warapec creek. The direction of 
the disembarkation being left to Captain Conway Shipley of 
the Ilippomenes, the latter, with that sloop, a transport, and 
thre»* armed vessels, landed the troops on the night of the SOtli, 
assisted by Captain Kenneth McKenzie of the brig-sloop Gua- 
chripin ; and who, with great zeal, had quitted his sloop 50 
Ici'.gues to leeward, witli all her boats, on finding, from baffling 
wiii'ls and cniTf^its, that she could not get up, 

Thai no time might be lost. Brigadier-general Hughes, who 
had anived in the Pandonr, was ordered to endeavour to gain 
possession, on he following night, of Braam’s j)oint; and in- 
stru <ions were sem, to Captain James O’Brien, of the 36*-gun 
frigate Emcrakh then lying off the bar of Surinam river, to carry 
ibis service, in concert with the brigadier, into execution. The 
limeralu not a n'omeiit, but as the tide flowed, pushed over 
hillowcd by the Pandour and Drake, and anchored 
close iC : battery of seven 18-pounders. The fort commenced a 
hi irk live upon the Emerald; but, after the ships had anchored, 
it wi ' silc iH' tl by a few broadsides, without any loss on their 
side- In tli(‘ ibrt were captured 43 oflicers and men, three of 
wdiom were w^oundc 1. Not being able to approach nearer to the 
islanrl in the Centaur, on account of the \vlter she drew, the 
gener.d and commodore removed the r xt morning to the Emc- 
rakl, lying at the <mtfanec of th.e river. Having there sum- 
moned the colony, an answer wns received containing a refusal 
of the lenns. Tlic monieol the.cfore, that the tide served, 
every cliort was mad( to et up the river; wliicii, from the 
shariownc^**- of the water, vvas very diflicult, the Eiftorald 
having passed tliroTigh the mud in three feet less than she drew* 
Owing to th.c lowness of the tide, it was not until the night 
of the 5th of May that the frigate reached a station near to the 
fort. 

The otRcevs of engineers having explored the roads through 
the woods, close to the r2-gun battery of Frcdcrici, which com- 
municit'od with l.eyden redoubt of the same force, an attack 
was rr.^de, on the morning of the 30th, by a detachment of 
troop’. under Brigadier-general Hughes, conducted in the boats 
by Captain Maxwell, of the Centaur, and Captains Ferris and 
llichardson, of the Drake and Alligator. The party landed at 
Plantation Resolution; and, after a tedious march through 
w V. .'ds*and sw^amps, the brigadier and his detachment, accom- 
panied by Captains Maxwell and Ferris, some other officers, 
and about* 30 seamen, carried the battery of Frederici ; and, 
although the enemy blew up the magazine, by which many of 
the British suffered on entering the work, the troops and •sea- 
men, passing without delay a causeway of 700 yards, in the face 

VOL. III. u 
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of five pieces of cannon that bore upon it, carried in a few 
minutes more the redoubt of Leyden. 

Brigadier-general Maitland had come down the river Coni- 
mowina, and the ships had all got up near Frederici. By this 
time, too, the troops were advancing, and the enemy's commu- 
nications nearly intercepted by the activity of the armed boats 
of the British; whose provisions, stores, and cannon were 
already prepared for attacking fort New-Ainsterdain, mounting 
upwards of 80 guns. Aware of all this, the Batavian command- 
ant, Lieutenant-colonel Batenburg, on the 5th of IMuy, sent a 
Bag of truce ; and shortly after the receipt of it a capitulation 
was signed. 

Commodore Bloys-Van-Treslong, on theBriti«;h claiming the 
surrender of the ships, entered into the terms pro|josed. He 
Lad stationed the Proserpine of 32 guns, 18-pounders, near to 
fort New- Amsterdam, and had extended a line oi* defence across 
the river, with the Pylades corvette, of 18 guns, at the other 
extremity, about a mile above the redoubt Purmurunt : he had 
also placed three merchaptmen, of from eight to 12 guns, in the 
centre, and had employed a schooner of 10 guns to reconnoitre 
and cover the shore at Voorburg, should the British troops have 
attempted to advance by that side. Besides this force, the 
Dutch commodore had seven gun-boats ready to act as occasion 
reejuired. 

This important colony w^as gained, fortunately, with a very 
inconsiderable loss on either side. That of the British navy 
amounted to one lieutenant (James Edward Smith, first of the 
Centaur), one midshipman (William Shnldham), one boatswain, 
and two seamen killed, and three lieutenants ^William King and 
Robert Henderson, both of the Centaur, and Ceorge R. Brand, 
of the?- Unique), and five seamen wounded ; and that of the army, 
three privates killed, and 13 officers and privates wounded ; total 
of the British loss, eight killed and 21 wounded, and the 
greater part owing to the explosion at Frederici. The Dutch 
appear to have sustained no other loss than the three men 
already mentioned as wounded in the battery at Braam’s point. 
The number of prisoners taken^at Surinaiii, exclusively of staff 
and detachments, amounted to 2001 ; and the total number of 
pieces of iron and bra^js ordnance, about half of which were 
dismounted, Avas 282. 

On the 17th of January, late in tlie evening, a French squa- 
dron commanded by Lieutenant Jean-iVlichcl Malic, consisting 
of the armed ship Oncle-Thomas, of 20 guns, and the schooners 
Renommee of 14, Oiseaii of 10 guns, and Rosalie, Vigie, 
another, of two each, fitted out at Cayenne, and having on board 
666 officers, soldiers, and sailors, anchored oft the British settle- 
ment of Goi ee. The officer commanding there. Colonel Fraser^ 
hadiM bis disposal only 64 white men including officers, and 
made the best dispoMions in his power for resistkig an attacks 
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On the 18th, at 3 a. m., eight boats from the squadron disem- 
barked 240 troops upon the rocks to the eastward of the town, 
where the surf happened to be unusually low. An engagement 
immediately ensued ; when, after a loss of 19 men killed and 
wounded on the part of the British (most of whom were in a 
sickly state), and 75 on the part of the French, Colonel Fraser 
surrendered on a capitulation, and the port was taken possession 
of by the troops and seamen of Lieutenant Mahe. 

The French remained in quiet possession of their conquest 
until the 7th of March, in the morning, when the British 18- 
pounder 36-gun frigate Inconstant, Captain Edward Stirling 
Dickson, .accompanied by a store-ship and three transports, 
arrived off the settlement. The a]>pearance of English colours 
on the citadel occasioned Captain Dickson to send Lieutenant 
Charles Pickford on shore in the cutter, to ascertain in whose 
possession the place was. Not having, by 10 p.m., received any 
information. Captain Dickson despatched tince boats, manned 
and armed, under Mr. Runciman, midshipman, to cutout a ship 
in the harbour. The service was executed, under a heavy fire 
from the batteries, which sank one of the boats and wounded 
one of the men. The strength of the garrison having by this 
means been obtained, the Inconstant weighed and stood to the 
westward, to prevent any succours being thrown in from Sene- 
gal. Having, on the following day, been joined by a fourth 
merchant ship or transport, the three boats of the latter nuidt? 
the number sufficient to carry the allotted portion of troops ; and 
Captain Dickson commenced preparations to disembark the 
men on the following day ; when, at daybreak on the 8th, Eng- 
lish colours were seen Hying over French at the fort, the French 
garrison having the night previous capitulated with Lieutenant 
Pickford. Thus was the settlement of Goree restored, without 
the loss of a man, to its former masters. 

AMERICA AND THE BARBARY STATES. 

Fron) some cause respecting which it would be profitless to 
inquire these belligerents* remained comparatively inactive until 
the latt ir months of the year 1803, when an adjustment of some 
differe ices, which had arisen between the Emperor of Morocco 
and the United States, left Commodore Preble, who now com- 
manded the American squadron, at liberty to direct his whole 
attention to Tripoli. Scarcely, however, had the American com- 
modore put his squadron into motion, ere it met with a very 
6Ci ioubf loss. 

On the 3 1st of October, at 9 a. m., the 44-gim frigate Phila- 
delphia, Captain William Bainbridge, being about five leagues to 
the westward of Tripoli, discovered and immediately chased a 

Seep. 17Q« 
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sail ill shore, under Tripolitan colours, standing before the wind 
to the eastward. The Philadelphia soon opened her fire, and 
continued it until 11 h. 30 m. a. m. : when, being in seven 
fathoms' water, and finding that he could not prevent the vessel 
entering Tripoli, Caj^tain Bainbridgc discontinued the pursuit. 
In working off from the shore under her topsails, and when about 
four miles and a half from the town of Tripoli, the Philadelphia 
struck upon a rock not laid down in the charts. A boat was 
immediately lowered to sound : and, the greatest depth of 
water appearing to be astern, the topgallantsails were set, and 
all the sails thrown flat aback. Three anchors also were cut 
from the bows, the w'ater in the hold started, an4 the guns 
thrown overboard excepting a few abaft, to defend the ship 
against the attacks of the Tripolitan gun-boats then firing at her. 
All this, liowcver, proved ineffectual; as did the attempt to 
lighten the ship forward, by cutting away the foremast. About 
sunset, observing a reinforcement of gun-boats approaching from 
Tripoli, and having no means of defence left, the Philadelphia 
hauled down her colours. The Tripolitans immediately took 
possession of the American frigate, and made prisoners of the 
officers and men ; whose number, fortunately, did not at this 
time exceed 300. About 48 hours aftei wards, by great exer- 
tions and a strong breeze in their favour, tlie Tripolitans got the 
Philadelphia afloat, and towed her into the harbour. 

Before we proceed to give an account of the performances of 
American seamen, the introduction of a few lines, published 
eight years ago, and not since, to our knowledge, impugned, 
will render it probable, that we may yet be recording, in part, the 
exploits of British seamen : It is fresh in the recollection of 
many officers of the British navy, how difficult it w as, at this 
period; to keep the seamen from deserting to the Americans. 
The short peace of 18()3 occasioned many of our ships to be paid 
off; and the nature of the service upon which the Americans 
were engaged, held forth a strong inducement to the manly feel- 
ings of the British tar. It was not to raise his arm against his own 
countrymen, but against barbarians, whose foul deeds excited 
indignation in every generous breast. The iimericans cannot deny, 
that the complements of their ships in the Tripolitan war con- 
sisted chiefly of British., seamen, supplied by a Scotch renegado 
at New-York, and by numerous other crimps in the different 
seaport towns of the United States ; and that those comple- 
ments were afterwards filled up, by similar means, at Cadiz and 
other ports of theMediterranean. Was not Commodore Preble, on 
account of being detected in some transaction of this sort, obliged 
to shorten his stay at Gibraltar, and to fix Syracuse, instead 
of Malta, for his next rendezvous ? To suefe as know the faci- 
lity with which, either in the ships or on the shores, of the United 
Stalks, a deserter, or an emigrant, can obtain his naturalization, 
the term " Ainerican'^equires an epithet to render it intelligible. 
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In recording the exploits of Americans,’’ it is but to lop off the 
qualifying adjunct “ adopted,” and every native reader feels a 
hero’s blood flowing in his veins. On the other hand, should 
disgrace be attached to the deed, Mr. Clark (the American naval 
historian) and his brotlier-vvriters, anticipating the reader’s 
wishes, seldom fail to state, that the parties were not American, 
but British sailors.”* 

We must premise, also, that the only accounts we have to 
refer to are those written by the Americans. The Tripolitans 
have no annalist to compile, no state-historiographer to magnify 
and blazon, the feats performed by themselves ; nor have they 
any acute and patriotic writer, to expose the exaggerations, and 
disprove the raistatements, published by their enemies. With 
such a one-sided case before us we almost fear to proceed ; and 
yet we should be sorry to omit recording, or, by doubting, to 
throw a slight upon, an act of genuine gallantry, achieved by 
Frenchman or American, Christian or Mahomedan, 

Feeling a laudable desire to prevent the Tripolitans from 
making any use of the fine frigate which, by an accident so un- 
toward, had fallen into their hands. Lieutenant Stephen Decatur, 
of the United States’ 44-guu frigate Constitution, submitted to 
Commodore Preble a plan for setting fire to and destroying 
the Philadelphia in the harbour of Tripoli. The Commodore at 
first thought the enterprise too hazardous, but at hmgth gave 
his consent. On the 3d of February, having embarked with 70 
volunteers, including Lieutenant James Lawrence and Midship- 
man Charles Morris, on board a Turkish prize ketch, newly 
named the Intrepid, Lieutenant Decatur sailed from Syracuse, 
accompanied by the 18-gun brig Syren, Lieutenant Charles 
Stewart; whose boats, covered by the brig’s fire, were to co- 
operate in the attack. 

On the 18th, in the evening, the Intrepid and Syren*arrived 
off the harbour of Tripoli ; but it appears that the two vessels 
“ by a change of wind” separated, and that at 8 p. m. the Intre- 
pid enteicd the harbour alone. The IMiiladelphiu lay within 
half gun-shot of the Bashaw’s castle and principal battery, with 
two Tripolitan cruisers at the distance of about 200 yards on her 
starbcm.rd quarter, and on the same bow a number of gun-boats. 

All \\er guns were mounted and loaded.”* At about 11 p.m., 
just as the Intrepid had arrived wdthin 200 yards of the larboard 
and outward side of the Philadelphia, the latter hailed and 
desired the ketch to anchor on peril of being fired into. The 
pilot of the Intrepid, as he had been instructed, and who, we 
imagine, was himself a mussulman, answered that they had lost all 
their anchors. Upon this the ketch was suffered to advance; 
and, so well waathe deception kept up, that a rope was per- 

* James’s Naval Occurrences between Great Britain and America, p. 73. 
f Clark’s Naval History of the United States, vol. i., p. 153. Th^'vants 
confirmation. 
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mitted to be made fast to the frigate’s fore chains, by which the 
Intrepid hauled herself alongside. 

Lieutenant Decatur and his party now gallantly sprang on 
board, and, rushing upon the alarmed Tripolitans, killed about 
20, and quickly subdued the remainder. Having thus, in a 
much easier mnnner than could have been anticipated, got pos- 
session of the Philadelphia, Lieutenant Decatur directed her to 
be set on fire; which was done so promptly and effectively, that 
the Intrei)id herself was nearly involved in the flames. A fine 
wind from the land, however, at that moment sprang up ; and 
the ketch, profiling by it, soon ran out of the harbour with the 
gallant party who liad so fully executed the bold and perilous 
service intrusted to them. Although, as soon as the Tripolitans 
on shore had ascertained that the Philadelphia was in their 
enemy’s possession, the forts and surrounding vessels opened a 
fire upon her, the Americans were so fortunate as to escape with 
only four men wounded. 

In the course of the summer, at two or three different periods, 
the American squadron, assisted by some Neapolitan gun-boats 
and bomb-vessels, bombarded the town and batteries of Tripoli; 
and lieutenant, or rather captain (for he then had been de- 
servedly promoted), Decatur, who commanded a gun-boat 
again greatly distinguished himselt Captain Decatur,” says 
Mr. Clark, having grappled a Tripolitan boat and boarded her 
with only 15 Americans; in 10 minutes her decks were cleared, 
and she was captured. Three Americans were wounded. At 
this moment Captain Decatur was informed that the gun-boat, 
commanded by his brother (Lieutenant James Decatur), had 
captured a boat belonging to the enemy ; but that his brother, 
as he w'as stepping on board was treacherously shot by the 
Tripolitan commander, who made off with his boat. Captain 
Decatur immediately pursued the murderer, who was retreating 
within the lines; having succeeded in coming alongsidcj he 
boarded with only 1 1 men. A doubtful contest of 20 minutes 
ensued. Decatur immediately attacked the Tripolitan com- 
mander, who was armed with a spear and cutlass. In . parry- 
ing the Turk’s spear, Decatur broke his sword close to the hilt, 
and received a slight wound in ^he right arm and breast ; but, 
having seized the spear, he closed : and after a violent struggle, 
both fell, Decatur uppermost. The Turk then drew a dagger 
from his belt ; but Decatur caught hold of his arm, drew a 
pistol from his pocket, and shot him.” 

An exploit fully equal to this is recorded of another American 
4)fficer. ** Lieutenant Trippe boarded one of the enemy’s Jarge 
Jboats, with only a midshipman, Mr. Jonathan Henley, and nine 
men, his boat falling off before any more could join him. He 
was thus left either to perish, or to conquer 36 men with only 
1 1. Though at first the victory seemed doubtful yet, in a few 
minutes, the Tripolit^s were subdued; 14 of them wcfre killed» 
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and 22 taken prisoners. Seven of these last were severely 
wounded. Lieutenant Trippe received 11 sabre wounds, some 
of them dangerous. The blade of his sword bending, he dosed 
with his antagonist. Both fell. In the struggle, Trippe wrested 
the Turk’s sword from him, and with it stubbed him to the 
heart.”* 

The American archives contain tlic records of several more 
such desperate feats between the American and Tripolitan 
officers and men. At length, however, an end was put to all 
hostility between the Unitecl States, and the regency of Tripoli, 
by a treaty of peace concluded in June 1805, but not, it appears, 
upon terms so advantageous as the Americans had anticipated. 

* Clark’s Naval History of the United States, vol. i., p. 157. 
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The most remarkable feature, in the abstract* for the com- 
mencement of the present year, is the number of vessels that 
appear in the two Built"' columns. At no former or subse- 
quent period liave 87 British ships of war been launched within 
the year. All these ships, except the five principal ones, had 
been ordered to be built since the commencement of the war, and 
upwards of 50 of them since the commencement of the year in 
which they first took the water. Nothing can better demonstrate 
the exertions made by the new lord of th^ admiralty (the late 
Lord Melville) to recover the British navy from the low state 
into which it had previously fallen. Of 87 vessels so launched 
in the year 1804, 80 had been built in the merchants’ yards, a 
number amounting to nearly two thirds of all that had been 
similarly built during the whole nine years of the preceding war. 

Of the 88 new vessels ordered in 1804, 48 were gun-brigs, 
and 10 belonged to the N, or middling class of 74. The utility 
of the latter cannot be disputed ; but the former would probably 
have better answered the intended purpoAe of their construction 
had they been difierently armed. Their light draught of water 
enabled them, certainly, to approach very near to an enemy’s 
coast; but what cilectivc oppo^tion couid 18-pounder carron- 
ades offer to the heavy long guns mounted by the French 
batteries and gun-boats ? The iiqw gun-brigs were of a size 
(1 80 tons) to carry with ease four 32-pounder carronades, fitted to 
throw shells, and two long 18-pounders on traversing carriages, 
one at the bow, the other at the stern. With this reduction in 
their nominal, but increase in their real strength, these brigs 
would have been better able to cope with the description -Tif 
^orce, which they were likely to encounter in the waters that 
were to be the scene of their services. 


* See Appendix, Abstract No. 13. 
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The prize and casualty lists for the year 1804 will furnish the 
names and other particulars of the ships respectively contained 
in the fourth column of the Increase/' and first of the “ De- 
crease" compartments of the Abstract.* 

The number of commissioned officers and masters, belonging 
to the British navy at the commencement of the year 1805, was, 


Admirals 

60 

Vice-admirals .... 

an 

Ilear-admirals .... 

. 63 

„ superannuated 22 

Post-captains .... 

. 639 

if 25 

Commanders, or Sloop-captains 

. 422 

„ superannuated 45 

Lieutenants .... 

. 2472 

Masters 

. 656 


And tlie number of seamen and marines, voted for the service of 
the same year, was 120,000.f 

Scarcoly had Spain issued her declaration of war against 
England,], than France began to put in requisition the fleets and 
armies of her new ally. On the 4th of January, three days 
actually before the Spanish declaration reached London, a secret 
treaty between the two courts was signed at Paris, by Vice- 
admiral Deeres on the ])art of France, and Vice-admiral Don 
Frederico Gravina on the part of Spain. The first article 
contains a display of the force by sea and land at the French 
emperor’s disposal. At the Texel arc 30,000 men, with the 
necessary transports. At Ostende, Dunkerque, Calais, Bou- 
logne, and Ilfivrc, respectively, are flotillas, capable of embarking 
altogether, 120,000 men and 25,000 horses j at Brest, a fleet of 
21 sail of the line,^ besides frigates and transports, with 25,000 
men ready for embarkation ; at llochefort, a squadron of«si\’ sail 
of the line (including the Achille 74, nearly ready for launching) 
and four frigates, having on board 4000 men ; and at Toulon, a 
fleet of 11 sail of the line, eight frigates, and sundry transports, 
having on board 9000; total 188,000 men. 

By the setiond, third, and fourth articles, the King of Spain 
engagty to arm, and supply with six months' provisions and 
four ir .nths’ water, from 25 to 29 sail of the line, and to have 
thenweady, with from 4000 to 5000 Spanisli troops (in conjunc- 
tion with 20,000 French to embark from Cadiz), by the 20th, or 
at furthest, the 30th of March. Of those 25 or 29 sail of the 
line, Ferrol is to furnish from seven to eight, and which are to 

See Appendix, Nos. 29, 30, and 31. 

■f See Appendix, No. 32. * 

i It bore date at Sladrid, December 12, 1804. See p. 283. 

5 The Oedan three-decker is here meant co be excluded, and probably 
some other ship equally in an unsea worthy state. See p. 217, where 23 sail 
of the line are mentioned as in the port. » 
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combine in their operations with the five French sail of the line 
in that port; Cadiz is to supply from 12 to 15, and Carthagena 
six. By the fifth article the two high contracting parties 
mutually engage, to augment their fleets" by all the ships of the 
line and frigates that may be subsequently constructed, repaired, 
and fitted in their respective ports. The sixth article contains an 
engagement on the part of Napoleon to guarantee to his catholic 
majesty, as well the integrity of his European dominions, as the 
restitution of all colonies that may be taken from him during 
the war; and that, should the fortune of arms, “in accordance 
with the justice of the cause which their majesties ai*e defend- 
grant success to their armies and fleets, the emperor will 
employ his influence to get Trinidad restored, and also the trea- 
sure taken out of the four frigates. The sevcntli article contains 
a mutual undertaking not to make a separate peace; and the 
eighth provides that the ratifications shall be exchanged within 
a month..* To the treaty a note is appended, signed by the 
Spanish ambassador, Don Frcderico Gravina, in which he ex- 
presses a doubt as to the possibility of collecting a sulBciency of 
sailors for the ships, and, above all, of having ready, by the time 
stated, so many as six millions of rations, f 

If Napoleon, with his 40 or 45 sail of the line, had calculated 
to create such a diversion of the British fleets, as should give him 
a clear channel for his flotilla to cross, how must liis expectatioiiLs 
have been raised now that he possessed the disposal of upwards 
of 70 sail of the line. It is true that the public lists and jour- 
nals did show and insist, that the number of commissioned line- 
of-battle ships belonging to England at the time amounted to 
106; but,. an respects sea-going ships, the fact was not so: the 
British navy could send forth no more than 83 sail of the line,, 
and scarcely the whole of them. Buonaparte had constantly a 
Steel’s Jist before him, and, with the aid of the inibrmation de- 
rived from his numerous spies, knew, better by far than many in 
England, how to analyze the accounts, and separate the non- 
combatant from the combatant ships. Let it then be kept in; 
remembrance, that, at the commencement of the year 1805> the 
British and the Franco-Spanish navies (leaving the Batavian 
navy out of the question) were, to number of eflective line-o£- 
battle ships, nearly upon a par. What changes took place in 
the relative numters of these navies before the close, of thia^ 
eventful year, we shall now proceed methodically to relate. 

The commencement of the year found Admiral Cornwallis at 
his station oft* Usharit, with a force not exceeding 1 1 sail of the 
line; while the French fleet that lay in the road of Brest, ready 
for sea, numbered, as has on more than one occasion been shbwn, 
SI sail. On the 3d of February, when the blockading force, 

^ * They were exehonged on the I8tli of .Tanitary. 

* f Fora copy of this important treaty, see yol. xi., p. 215, of Prwns dea 
Evbnemeiis, &c. 
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by successive arrivals, had been augmented to 16 sail, the de- 
parture of five, under Vice-admiral Sir Robert Calder, to the 
station off* Ferrol and Corunna, left the admiral again, for a 
short time, with only 1 1 sail. The perseverance with wliich, 
during a period of 22 montlis, including two boisterous winters. 
Admiral Cornwallis had maintained the blockade of Brest, 
affected his health, and obliged him to suspend his arduous 
labours, and seek a few weeks* relaxation on shore. Accord- 
ingly, on the 20tli of March, the Ville-de-Paris anchored at 
Spithead, and in the course of the day struck the flag at her 
main. Tlie command of the Channel fleet devolved upon 
Admiral Lord Gardner, whose flag was flying on board the Trent 
frigate at Cork. In the mean time the fleet, cruising oft’ Ushant 
and numbering 17 sail of tlie line, had been left in charge of 
Vice-admiral Sir Charles Cotton, in the 112-gun ship San- 
Jossf. 

On the 3d of April Admiral Lord Gardner, in the new firat- 
rate Ilibeimia, arrived off Ushant, and relieved Sir Charles Cotton 
in the command of the fleet, then consisting of 2 1 sail of the 
line. On the 1 Ith a gale of wind drove the British fleet from the 
French coast. On the 13th, in the afternoon, Lord Gardner, 
with 17 sail, regained his station ; and, the next morning, the 
i4th, in consecpicnce of some intelligence received from his look- 
out frigates, he despatched the Warrior 74 to reconnoitre the 
harbour of Brest. At 6 h. 30 m, p. m. Captain William Bligh 
rejoined, with the signal flying, that the French ships were 
getting under way. Upon this the British ships formed in line 
of battle to be ready to receive them. On the following morn- 
ing, the 15th, the French van-division, composed of nine sail of 
the line, appeared in sight off the Black Rocks, and was pre- 
sently joined by the main body, forming a total, as counted, of 
40 sail of vessels, including 21 of the line. This forniidable 
fleet had on board 2000 troops, and was provisioned for six 
months. The British adminal, whose force in the course of tlm* 
day amounted to 24 sail of the line, strove his utmost to bring 
the French fleet to action ; but the latter, after raanccuvring for a 
few hours between Berthcaume and Camaret bays returned into 
port. 

Unbite a few former shifts of position and manoeuvres in 
Brest and Bertheaume roads, and which served the double pur- 
pose of exercising the crews, aud of enabling the Moniteur to 
inseit a boastful paragraph, about offering battle to, and chasing 
away, the blockading force, this was a real attempt to put to 
sea. Vice-admiral Villeneuve had sailed from Toulon, and 
Napoleon's object now was, that the two fleets should effect 
their junction in ^he West Indies, and, after ravaging the British- 
possessions there, return to the Channel, augmented, by the 
Rochefort squadron on the route, and by the combined squadron 
at Ferrol on appearing oft’ that port, to 56 sail of the line. It 
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was then that the great blow was to be struck. All Napoleon’s 
letters, written at this period, betray his anxiety about M. Gan* 
teaume’s departure. In one dated Au chateau de Stupinis, le 
21 Avril,” he says to his minister of marine, Le non depart de 
Ganteaume me contrarie beaucoup and, in another dated at 
the same place two days afterwards, wherein he informs M. 
Deeres that he has despatched a courier to Ganteaume, to in- 
form him that Nelson had gone to Egypt in search of Villeneuve, 
Buonaparte emphatically adds: Dieu veuille que moncourrier 
ne le trouve point a Brest.” 

After a vain endeavour, by forging news of disastrous events 
to the English in India, to weaken, by detachments abroad, the 
fleet off Ushant, Napoleon directs that, if Ganteaume cannot put 
to sea before the 20th of May, he is to remain quiet.* The fact 
is, that M. Villeneiive’s stock of provisions was expending fast, 
and a longer delay might throw serious obstacles in the way of 
the expedition. The British blockading fleet still retaining its 
menacing posture, the next plan was, that Vice-admiral Gan- 
teaume should remove with his fleet to a position outside the 
goulet, between Camaret bay and the cast end of Bertheaume 
bay. To prevent the British from paying the spot a visit, when 
thus temptingly occupied, directions were given to strengthen 
the defences along the coast in the neighbourhood. This was so 
expeditiously as well as eflectually done, that, by the first week 
in May, upwards of 150 pieces of cannon were mounted on the 
diflbrent batteries around Bertheaume and Camaret bays. The 
object of ordering M. Ganteaume to this outer anchorage was 
to facilitate his putting to sea, but, above all, to enable him to 
effect his junction with Vice-admiral Villeneuve; who, on the 
probability that the former would not be able to quit Brest in 
time to meet the latter in the West Indies, had been directed to 
hasten.to Fcrrol. Having there augmented his force to 34 sail 
of the line. Vice-admiral Villeneuve was to take his choice of 
four routes for reaching Boulogne. The first two supposed a 
junction with the Brest fleet, thus: to appear before Rochefort, 
and, joining the five ships there and the one at Lorient, proceed 
to Brest, and then with GO sail of the line enter the Channel ; 
or, as the Rochefort squadron* occupied an equal number of 
British ships, letting that remain, proceed straight to M. Gan- 
teaume’s anchorage, and thence to the Channel with 54 sail of 
of the line : in either of which cases, it appears, Napoleon de- 
signed that Vice-admiral Ganteaume; although junior to M. 
Villeneuve, should assume the command. All this was to be 
effected, if possible, without an action ; but, should one be un- 
avoidable, it was to be fought, for obvious reasons, as ndar as 
possible to Brest. The third and fourth routes were, .either to 
double Ireland, and, calling for the Texel squadron of seven, 

# Precis des Evbnemens, tome xi., pp. 228 — 239. 
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arrive before Boulogne with 41 sail of the line, or to pass straight 
up Channel, out of view of the coasts or of the blockading fleet 
on Brest, and, with 34 sail only, appear off Boulogne, four or 
five days before the Channel fleet could arrive there ; in which 
four or five days the flotilla was to cross and the descent be 
effected.* A fifth plan, left as an alternative to M. Villeneuve, 
having reference exclusively to a distant service, is deferred to 
the proper period for introducing it. 

It was at about the date of these orders, that some reflections 
in the English newspapers, cast upon the Brest fleet for not 
sailing out and engaging a much inferior force, gave disquietude 
to Napoleon, and caused him to write thus to his minister of 
marine: ^^Ilave inserted in the journals of Holland an article 
against the system of blockade; let it be made appear that we 
sail out of Brest when we choose ; that Bruix sailed out such a 
day, Morard de Galles such a day, Ganteaurae several times ; 
that in his last trip to Bcrtheauine, nothing prevented his putting 
to sea, and that the English squadron did not so much as know 
of his being under sail : that it is therefore impossible to block- 
ade the ])oit of Brest, especially in the months of September 
and October. This article will show, that we have no desire to 
put to sea, but \visli merely to keep the enemy in awe.^'f Many 
of the London opposition journals, taking all this for truth, 
became very strenuous coadjutors in Buonaparte's plan of de- 
ception. 

On the 6th of July accounts reached the Channel fleet of the 
arrival of the combined fleet at Martinique ; and on the same 
day Admiral Cornwallis, having recovered his health, arrived in 
the Ville-cle-Paris ofi’ IJshant, and relieved Lord Gardner in 
the command of the former, now consisting of 18 sail of the 
line, and which, considering the force likely to assail it from 
different points, was rather critically situated. On the lith in- 
telligence that the combined fleet was on its return reached Ad- 
miral Cornwallis from the admiralty, witli orders for Rear- 
admiral »Sterling to quit his station ofl’ Rochefort, and, with liis 
five sail of the line, join Vice-admiral Calder off Ecrrol. The 
circimj. stances under which these orders had been ilcspatched 
are d serving of attention. The British brig-sloop Curieux, 
Captain George Edmund Byron Bettesworth, with the intelli- 
genci), anchored at Plymouth on the 7th, in the morning ; and 
at about 11 p. m. on the 8th the captain arrived at the admiralty. 
The first lord having retired to rest, the despatches were not 
communicated to him until early on the morning of the 9th. At 
this Lord Barham was very angry, saying, that seven or eight 
hours had been lost. Without waiting to dress himself, he wrote 
orders for Admijal Cornwallis to detach Rear-admiral Sterling 
from oft’ Rochefort to join Vice-admiral Calder, who was to take 

* Precis dcs Evcneinens, tome xi., p. 253. 
f See Appendix, No. 33. , 
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a station to the westward of Cape Finisterre, while Admiral 
Cornwallis himself, with the Channel fleet, was to cruise between 
Ushant and Finisterre. By 9 A. M. the admiralty messengers 
were on their way to Portsmouth and Plymouth, and on the 
11th, as already mentioned, Admiral Cornwallis received his 
orders. Such pronij)litude on the part of the British admiralty 
could not be credited by Napoleon. Ce ne que le 20 messi- 
dor’’ (July 8), says he, que le l^ick le Curieux est arrive en 
Angleterre. L’amiraute n’a pu se dans les vingt-quatre 

heures sur les mouvemens de ses dans ce cas, il n’est 

pas probable que Tordre a I’escadre deWnt Rochefort soit arrive 
en trois jours. Je mets done en fait que cette escadre a leve sa croi- 
siere par dcs ordres anterieurs a Tarrivee du Curieux a Londres.’’* 

On the 20th Vice-admiral Ganteaumc received orders to put 
to sea, and endeavour to form a junction, first with the Roche- 
fort squadron of five sail of the line, otf the Lizard, and then 
with M. Villeneuve. On the 29th the news of the latter’s 
action with Sir Robert Calder reached the Channel fleet, and on 
the 14tli of August Sir Robert himself joined the fleet with 
eight sail of the line; as, on the following day, the 15th, did 
Lord Nelson from his longHvestern cruise, with 11. The de- 
parture of his lordship on the 16th, with two or three ships, 
left the admiral with a force of 34 sail of the line. On the 17th, 
on intelligence arriving that the Fmneo-Spanish fleet, numbering 
27 or 28 sail of the line, had been seen off’ Fend, Admiral 
Cornwallis detached to that station Sir Robert Calder, with 18."f 
On the 20th the Captain 74, from Plymouth, joined the Channel 
fleet, which then amounted to 17 sail of the line. 

The affair off Cape Finisterre, being considered to have 
entailed an equal loss of ships upon the British and the com- 
bined fleets, was not allowed to interrupt the grand design, in 
which .tlie latter had been allotted to take so important a part. 
On the 20th of August, a little before the time when, as it was 
conjectured, Vice-admiral Villeneuve would be off the port. 
Vice-admiral Ganieaume received orders to quit Brest road, 
where the fleet had recently been lying, and anchor in Ber- 
theaume. On the same day, at abou^- 6h. 30 m. p. m., the 
French advanced squadron began to get under way, but not 
unseen by the British 44-gun frigate Indefatigable, Captain John 
Tremayne Rodd ; who, accompanied by the 38-gun frigate 
Niobe, and two or three smaller vessels, was reconnoitring the 
harbour, and for that purpose had taken a station about four 
miles south by east of the Black Rocks. On the following 
morning, the 21st, at 6 a. m., the whole French fleet, consisting 
of -the following 21 sail of the line, five frigates, one ship 

♦ Precis dos Evendmens, tome xii., p. 243. 

•f Napoleon cither thought, or affected to think, this to be an egregious 
folly “insigne hetisc” on the part of Admiral Cornwallis. Precis dc;^ 
Evenempns, tome xii., 
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corvette, and two avisos, under Vice-admiral Ganteaume in the 
Imperial (late Vengeur, a name that no one in France, consider- 
ing the circumstance out of which it had arisen, could expect 
would so soon have been changed), stood out of the goiilel, 
and, at about 10 h. 30 m. a, m., anchored in the new position 
between Caniaret and Bertheaurae : 


Gun. ship T 

JilO Imperial, 

, , j { Invincible, 

* I Kvpublicairi,# 
( Al(*xan(lre*, 

I Foudroyaiit, 

( Alliance, 

' ( Acjuiloii, 


Gan-ship ^ 

' Batavc, 
Brave, 
Ciissard, 

74^ CoiKiuerant, 
Diomede, 
Eole, 

(, Impetuciix, 


Gun-sliip 




Jenn-Bait, 

Jupiter, 

Patriot(‘, 

T»>iirville, 

Ulysse, 

Vetenin, 

Wiittigny. 


Fn^ates, Coniete. Felicitc, Indienne, Valeu reuse. Volontaire. 
Ship-corvettc, Diligento, and bri^-covvcttcs Espiegle and Videuin, 


On the first discovery of the ships in the morning, the Felix 
schooner had been sent with the intelligence to the admiral oft’ 
ITsliant ; and, on their anchoring, the 36-gun frigate Aigle, 
Captain George Wolfe, who had joined about an hour before, 
was despatched upon the same errand. 

At the time the news reached him, which was soon after noon 
on the 21st, Admiral Cornwallis lay with his fleet, numbering 
17 sail of the line, one frigate (exclusive of two others and a 
brig-sloop on the look-out in-shorc), two cutters, and one 
schooner, about three leagues south by west of the island of 
IJshaiit. The British fleet, the names of the whole of the ships 
of which, owing to the frequent departures and arrivals of the 
preceding 10 days, we arc unable to give, hauled to the wind on 
the larboard tack, with a moderate breeze at north by east, and 
at about 2 h. 30m. i’. m. passed the west end of Ushant .within 
less than three miles. At 3 h. 30 m., having made Pointe Saint- 
Mathicii, the fleet shortened sail, and soon discovered the French 
ships, some at an anchor and others under way. The admiral 
being desirous himself to reconnoitre the enemy, the Ville-de- 
Paris made the sign^ for the fleet to disregard her motions, and 
then stood in towaftts the Indefatigable and her two consorts. 
At 5 r . M. the Ville-ide-Paris and in-shore squadron, having a 
fair view of the French fleet, shortened sail and counted the 
number of vessels which was found to correspond with the 
number already given, except in the omission of tlie corvette. 
At 5 h. 30 m, p. m. Pointe Saint-Mathieu bearing north only a 
mile and a half distant, the Ville-de-Paris wore to rejoin her 
fleet. * Immediately several shot and shells were fired at her and 
the ships jn commny, both from Pointe Saint-Mathieu and from 
the west point ot Bertheaume, but without effefit. At 6 li. 30 m. 


* Late Rtvolutiomiaire. 
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p. M. AdmiiTil Cornwallis rejoined-the fleet ; and, having made 
known his intention to attack the French fleet at its anchorage 
early the next morning, anchored at 7 p.m. for the night, a short 
distance to the southward of the outer Black Rock ; which 
then bore from the Ville-de-Paris north half-east, St.-Mathieu's 
lighthouse east-north-east, and the *Bec du Raz south half- 
east. 

On the 22(1, at 4h. 30 m. a. ]\|., the British fleet weighed, 
and, with the weather hazy and the wind still at north by east, 
stood in on the larboard tack for Camaret bay, in close order of 
battle ; the Villc-de-Paris leading, and next to her the 80-gim 
ship Caesar, Captain Sir Richard John Strachan, and 74-gun 
ship Montagu, Captain Robert Waller Otway. At 6h. 30 m. 
A. M., the Porquelle rock being closj^ ahead," the ships of the 
fleet tacked in succession. On the haze clearing away a little, 
the French fleet was seen at anchor ; but at 8 a. m. the ships of 
the latter began getting under way. In 20 minutes afterjvards 
the British ships tacked in succession, and again stood in under 
easy sail. At 9 a. m. the Indefatigable, being ahead, stood 
towards the French 80-gun ship Alexandre, Rear-admiral Wil- 
laumez, who was leading the French fleet, then standing out in 
line of battle. At 9 h. 30 m. the Alexandre fired a broadside at 
the Indefatigable, but without effect, and was ans\>;^red by the 
latter’s maindeck guns, the distance being too great for the car- 
ronades. On this the Indefatigable tacked, and the Ville-de- 
Paris and ships in her train ma(ic sail towarcls the French fleet ; 
but the latter presently tacked for the harbour’s mouth, as if to 
avoid an engagement. At 10 h. 45 m. a.m. the Caesar and 
Montagu hauled out of the line to attack the Alexandre, who, 
with the Foudroyant and Impetueux, formed the rear of the 
French line. This, at about 11 a.m., brought on a fire from the 
batteries, which the Ville-de-Paris, Cmsar, and Montagu re- 
turned, the three rearmost French ships already named, and the 
Valeiireuse and Volo»taire frigates also taking part in it. At 
1 1 h. 30 m., the west point of Bertheaume bearing north half- 
east distant one mile and a half, the British fleet wore and stood 
out in order of battle, the batteries keep’ng up, until a quarter 
past noon, a constant fire of sllbt and shells. 

The damage done to the British van, principally by the bat- 
teries, proved how well the latter were calculated to protect the 
French fleet at its new anchorage. On board the Ville-de-Paris 
one shell struck the spare anchor, and burst into innumerable 
pieces, which flew in all directions. A piece, weighing about a 
pound and a half, struck Admiral Cornwallis on the breas,t, but, 
being entirely spent, did not hurt him. A second piece struck 
and slightly wounded one of the midshipmen.* No other person, 
it is believed, was hurt; but the ship had her hull struck in 
several places, and her rigging and sails a great deal cut. The 
Cmsar and Montagi%J;^oth suffered in their rigging and sails ; the 
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former, indeed, owing to the close position she took, lost three 
men killed and six wounded. The Montagu had the heel of her 
fore topmast shot away, but does not appear to have sustained 
any loss in men. Of the French ships, the whole of which by 
2 p. M. had reanchored, the Alexandre, who was the Caesar^s 
principal opponent, is represented to have had her mizen top- 
mast shot away, and, with two or three of the other ships, to 
have sustained some damage in rigging and sails. With respect 
to loss, the French accounts give it in the gross, merely stating, 
that about 20 men were placed hovsde combat by the nre of the 
British ships. 

Admitting that this was an affair in which the French advanced 
squadron alone had retired from the fire of the British, still the 
two fleets were wholly in sight of each other, and M. Ganteaume 
had but to stand from under the protection of his batteries to 
bring on a general action. Considering that he had 21 sail of 
the line to oppose to 17, we cannot suppose that the French 
admii^l would have declined a battle, had he, from the nature of 
his orders, been permitted to engage. To know that he was so 
restrained, and yet be compelled to keep his orders secret, must, 
to a brave officer like Vice-admiral Ganteaume, have been a sorry 
compensation for the public obloquy of the transaction, glossed 
over even as it was, by imperial command, in the columns of the 
Moniteur. 

On every succeeding day, from the 23d to the 30th of August, 
some of the French ships got under way and manoeuvred about, 
but the Brest fleet made no serious attempt to put to sea. 
Matters remained in this inactive state until the 13th of De- 
cember ; when, taking advantage of a brisk gale from the north- 
east and the absence of the blockading fleet, whicli had retired 
into port to vi'ctual and refit, a division of the French fleet, con- 
sisting of 11 sail of the line, four frigates, and a corvette, cpiitted 
the anchorage outside tlie goulet, and put to sea. A sgpcessioii 
of gales of wind, during the few days that remained of the year, 
prevented Admiral Cornwallis from regaining his station off 
Ushant, and concealed from his knowledge any positive in- 
formation of the sailing of so large a division of the Brest 
fleet. 

As e have done on other occasions, so we shall here, give 
some iccount of the different actions of the year fought between 
the British cruisers stationed off the French coast and the 
invasion-flotilla. In the course of the spring the corps of Marshal 
Davoust, encamped in the neighbourhood of Ostende, proceeded 

join the grand invading army, of which it formed the right 
wing. * This occasioned a corresponding movement in the Gallo- 
Batavian .flotilla ; and accordingly the port of Ambleteuse was 
fixed upon as the point of rendezvous for the different divisions 
stationed at Ostende, Dunkerque, and Calais. Admiral Ver- 
Huell, whom, in the preceding spring, we left at Ostende, \yhither 

VOL. III. X 
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he had been driven by the squadron of Sir Sidney Smith,* 
succeeded, at length, in reaching Dunkerque; where a great 
portion of the Gallo-13atavian flotilla had now assembled, and 
lay watching an opportunity to get to the westward, by departing, 
a division at a time, as the readiest mode to avoid discovery and 
molestation. 

On the 23d of April, at 9 v. m., favoured by the darkness 
and a fresh wind from north-east, the first division, consisling of 
33 gun-vessels and 19 transports, laden with stores from the 
camp at Ostende, weighed from Dunkerque road. The division 
passed Gravelines and Calais undiscovered ; when, just before 
daybreak on the 24th, the wind shifted to south-east, and then 
to south-south-east. Having a cliange of tide also against 
them, the vessels were thrown into disorder. The greater part 
of them now steered for an anchorage %e tween the capes Blanez 
and Grinez, while eight schuyts, which had kept too long on the 
larboard tacl^, found themselves seven or eight miles from the 
shore. In this state tlie division was gained sight of %y a 
British squadron, consisting of the 38-gun frigate Leda, Captain 
Robert Honjrman, sloops Harpy and Railleur, Captains Edmund 
Heywood and Valentine Coliard, bomb-vessel Fury, Captain 
John Ycliand, and eight gun-brigs, the whole, except two of the 
latter fwhich were sailing guard off Ambleteuse, at anchor off 
Boulogne. * 

The two gun-brigs off Ambleteuse, which were the Gallant 
and Watchful, Lieutenants Thomas Shirly and James Marshall, 
immediately chased north-east by signal, and the remainder of 
the squadron weighed and stood in the same direction. At 8 
A.M. the above two gun-brigs closed with the eight armed 
schuyts, and a smart cannonade commenced between the latter, 
aided by the heavy batteries on shore, and the brigs. In a few 
minutqs four large shot from the batteries struck the Gallant 
between wind and water, and compelled her to haul on the star- 
board tack in order to stop the leaks, which were gaining fast. 
One schuyt struck to the Watchful. The Railleur, and the gun- 
brigs Locust and Starling, Lieutenants John Lake and Qharles 
Napier, coming up, compelled six others, before 10 a. m., also 
to surrender, but not until after a spirited resistance on the part 
of the schuyts. 

Early on the morning of the 25th two other schuyts, which 
had drifted ofi’the land, were captured by the Archer gun-brig. 
Lieutenant William Price, whose one seaman wounded was all 
the los# sustained by the British. The eight Gallo-Batavian 
schuyhl mviiraged about 75 tons, mounted three guns each, 
ch|^fl]t:Jong 24-pounders, and carried, altogether, 142 Sailors 
aiol sildiers. The remainder of the division, assisted ^y several 
armed Punches, containing grapnels and hawi^rs, sent out from 


p. 224. 
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Boulogne by Rear-admiral Lacrosse (since the death of Admiral 
Bruix, on the 19th of I^larch, the commander-in-chief of the 
French flotilla), succeeded, after a while, in reaching Ambleteuse, 
Uie port of its destination. 

On the 10th of June, at 7 a. m., a division of the French 
flotilla, consisting of the two corvettes-canonnieres” Foudre, 
Capitaine de vaisseau Jacques-Felix-Emmauuel Hemelin, and 
Audajpieuse, Lieutenant Dominique Roquebert, each mounting 
10 guns (four or six long 18-pounders, the remainder brass 3(i- 
pounder carronades, with upwards of 80 men), four gun-vessels, 
of three long 24-pounders, and an 8-inch mortar each, three 
others of one 24-pounder and a field-piece each, eight others, of 
two 4 or 6 pounders, and 14 transports, in all 31 vessels, sailed 
from the port of Havre bound to Fecamp. By the time they 
had got abreast of Bruntvel, the French vessels were chased by 
the British 12-pou^iKler 36-gun frigate ChifTonne, Captain 
Charles Adam, who, with the ship-sloop Falcon, Captain George 
San^iprs, gun-brig Clinker, Lieutenant Nisbet Glen, and the 
Frances hired armed cutter, was cruising ofi‘ the coast. 

At 9 h. 30 m. a. m. the ChifTonne, then in 10 fathoms" water, 
considerably ahead of her companions, and close in with the 
flotilla, opened her fire upon the van, where the Foudre had 
stationed herself ; but, in a quarter of an hour, shoaling her water, 
the frigatei^\'as compelled to haul further off. At lOh. 30 m. a. m. 
the frigate, followed by the sloop and gun-brig, recommenced 
firing. Shortly afterwards one of the French brigs cauglit fire, 
but succeeded in extinguishing it, and some of the other vessels 
ran on shore. Towards noon the Cliiflbnnc, who had bore the 
brunt of this attack, again hauled out into deeper water. 
Shortly afterwards the van of the French flotilla ran close under 
the batteries of Cap-dc-Caisct, until joined by the rearmost 
vessels, when they again bore up to proceed on their course. At 

1 h. 30m. r. M. the three British vessels again stood in, ‘and at 

2 p. M. recommenced firing. The Falcon presently became 
closely engaged with the two sterniiK'st of the French brigs, 
one of which was the Audacieuse. As the British passed along 
the coast, the forts kept firing shells and shots at them without 
the smallest intermission : notwithstanding which the Chiflbnne 
and Falcon continued the engagement, and at 3 li. 15 m. p. m:. 
sliot sway a brig’s fore topmast and then her mainmast. The 
Falcoxi and Clinker, not sailing by any means equal to the 
frigate, gradually dropped astern, and the flotilla sheltered 
themselves completely under Fecamp batteries ; but the latter 
did not until 4 h. 30 m. P. m. cease firing at the Chiflbnne. 

Several shot struck the Chiflbnne in the hull, one of which 
entered between wind and water; and her rigging was also much 
cut. Kefir loss attiounted to two meu killed and three wounded. 
The Falcon suffered in rigging and sails, and had four men 
wounded; the Clinker, one marine killed and one seaman 

x2 • 
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•wounded by the same shot. The French admit a loss of three 
men killed and 12 wounded, including among the latter the 
commander of one of the gun-brigs. 

On the 15th of July the British gun-brigs Plumper, Lieutenant 
James Henry Garrety, and Teazer, Lieutenant George Lewis 
Ker, while cruising off the port of Granville, on the coast of 
France, found themselves becalmed, and likely to be carried into 
danger by the strength of the tide. They therefore anchored 
near the island of Chausey, but, owing to the exigency of the 
moment, at too great a distance apart to benefit by any mutual 
support, in the event of being attacked before a breeze sprang 
up. The critical situation of these brigs being plainly seen from 
Granville, which was not four leagues distant, Capitaine de 
vaisseau Louis- Leon Jacob, commanding tlie several divisions of 
the flotilla that were assembled between Saint-Malo and Cher- 
bourg, resolved to send some gun- vessels to attempt the capture 
of the British vessels. 

Accordingly, on that same evening, as soon as it grew dark, 
seven of the largest class of French gun-vessels, armed each 
with three long 24-pounders, and an 8-inch howitzer, and amply 
supplied with men and musketry, swept out of the port, under 
the command of Capitaine de fregate Joseph Collet. On the 
16th, at 2 h. 30 m., they arrived within long range of the nearest 
brig, the Plumper, and opened a fire upon her from their heavy 
long guns ; taking such a safe position, as they advanced, that 
the brig’s 18-pounder carronades could only at intervals be 
brought to bear upon them. In the course of half an hour 
Lieutenant Garrety, who, from the first, had conducted Iiimself 
in the bravest manner, had his arm shot away; but he continued, 
for some time, to animate his men in repulsing the enemy. At 
length, at the end of an hour’s cannonade, from which she had 
greatly suffered in hull and crew, the Plumper surrendered. 

Having shifted their prisoners and manned the prize, the 
French rested at an anchor, until the tide turned again in their 
favour at 6 a. m. ; when, accompanied by the Plumper, they 
weighed, and stood for her late consort. At 8h. 45m. a. m. the 
seven French gun- vessels and their prize commenced firing at 
the Teazer ; who, at 9 a. m., cut her cable, and, setting all sail, 
tried to escape. But, the calm cohtinuing, the brig made little 
or no progress ; and her opponents soon surrounded and cap- 
tured her. The British loss on this occasion has been noticed 
nowhere but in the French accounts. By these it appears that 
the two brigs had, including Lieutenant Garrety, 17 men badly 
wounded, the greater part on board the Plumper; but, with 
respect to the killed, which probably amounted to four or five, 
no intelligence was obtained. The loss on board the French 
gun-vessels appears to have amounted to fivfe men ivounded, 
including Captain Collet ; who, on the afternoon of the day on 
which be had captured them, entered Granville with his two 
prizes. • 
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The time approaching for concentrating near Boulogne the 
invading flotilla and the arnw it was to transport, Admiral Ver- 
Huell, about the middle of May, became impatient to quit Dun- 
kerque with the division of gun-vessels that lay at anchor in the 
road and harbour. The majority of these he had himself, in the 
latter part of April, conducted from Ostende,* and the re- 
mainder had since arrived, by three or four at a time, as oppor- 
tunity offered. The right wing of the army, then encamped 
between Ostende and Dunkerque, prepared to march; and 
Marshal Davoust who commanded it, preferring a water-passage, 
embarked with Admiral Vcr-Hucll. Unfavourable winds pre- 
vented the latter from weighing; nor did a change take place 
until towards the middle cf July : in the interim the marshal had 
disembarked, and, with his corps, had marched for AmbleteusCr 
On the 17th of the ntonth, at 6 p. m., a light north-east wind 
enabled the Dutch admiral to put to sea (if keeping close along 
shoreman be called so) with the four prames, Ville-d’Aix, Ville- 
d^Anvers, Villc-de-Gencvc, and Villc-de-Mayence, and 32 llrst- 
class guri-vc-sels ; the latter under the command of two captains 
of fho Batavian navy, the former of the bVench capitainc dc 
fregate Bernard-Isidore Lambour. Tiie admiral with great 
judgment, formed his division into two lines, in such a manner 
that all the vessels could fire togetlier with ease : two of the 
prames were placed in tlie centre of the outer line, vvliere tlie 
admiral himself commanded, and the other two at the extremi- 
ties, which were the stations assigned to the two Dutch captains. 
Several other gun-vessels were at Dunkerque, but they, being 
of a smaller class, had retired into the harbour to escape the 
fury of the north-west gales. Directions had been left by 
Admiral Ver-Huell for these gun-vessels to follow, in two 
divisions, as soon as an engagement should be seen to, take 
place between his division and the enemy. 

Owing to the numerous banks and shoals olf Ostende and 
Dunkerque, the British squadron in the vicinity, consisting of 
the 20-guu ship Ariadne, Captain the Honourable Bdward 
King, thrct or four ship-sloops and bombs, and about as many 
gun-brigs, was at anchor off Gravelincs. Ships loom large in 
thick we^ tber. It must have been owing to Jhis, that the 
French mistook the Ariadne, a ship not above a third larger 
than eitlier of the French prames, for " un vaisseau ras6,’^ and 
her companions (increased in number as w^ell as size) for “ deux 
fregates, trois corvettes a trois mats, et neuf bricks/"t At 6 h. 
30 m. p.jvf. the Ariadne and squadron discovered the flotilla, 
then jifet underway; but the lightness of the wind and the 
slow sailing of the prames so retarded its progress, that its 
course was not clearly ascertained until 7 h. 15 m. p. m. ; when, 

t Victoircs et Conquetes, tome xvi., p. 76. 
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instantly, the Britisli cut their cables and made sail, to meet the 
Dutch admiral. At 9h. 15 ni. p. m. the Ariadne and one or two 
of her nearest companions opened their fire upon the flotilla ; 
and, notwithstanding the shallowness of the water, the obscurity 
of the night, and the incessant cannonade maintained, both by 
the prames and gun-vessels, and by the heavy batteries on the 
coast, the Ariadne and her consorts succeeded in driving three 
or four gun-vessels on shore, and in cutting away* the mainmast 
and damaging the rigging of the Ville-de-Gencvc, the rearmost 
prame. With, however, such powerful support from the shore, 
and the aid of the long 24-pounders mounted by the prames, 
the bulk of the flotilla, at 11 h. 30 m. p. m., came to anchor in 
the road of Calais. The only British ship that appears to have 
sustained any injury was the Ariadne herself; she had one 
sergeant of marines mortally, one lieutenant of marines danger- 
ously, and two seamen slightly wounded, and lier rigging and 
sails a good deal cut. Some loss must undoubtedly have been 
incurred on the part of the flotilla, especially on board the 
Ville-dc-Geneve and stranded gun-vessels, but none has been 
recorded. 

The noise of the firing had caused a great bustle among the 
shipping in the Downs; and, soon after midnight, the 50-gun 
ship Trusty, Captain George Argles, 28-gun frigate Vestal, 
Captain Stephen Thomas Digl>y, and three ship-sloops, weighed 
and stood across iow'ards Calais. On the 18th, at 4 a. m., the 
Vestal, outsailing the others, joined the Ariadne and squadron; 
and in half an hour afterwards the British recommenced the 
aotion with the Dutch flotilla and the batteries in front of Calais, 
After a two hours’ cannonade, in which the nines of the Vestal 
stood a very poor chance against the 36s and 24s of the forts 
and gun-vessels, the frigate, with a corporal of marines mortally 
wounded, made the signal to discontinue the action ; and, with 
her companions, bore away to the westward, where a spirited 
firing had just commenced, and whither the Trusty and sloops 
had already proceeded. • 

Will it be believed that the following passage refers to the 
Vestal and squadron ? “11 y fjit attaque le matin, avec aussi 

peu d’efi'et que la veille, par dix-neuf batimens, clout deux vais- 
seaux de ligne, onze fregates, et six bricks.”* So also it stands, 
Merely substituting “ cinq fregates, six grandes corvettes,” for 

onze fregates,” in another French historical work.f These 
and other similar statements were no doubt originally framed to 
exalt the flotilla in the opinion of the country, or to serve some 
such temporary purpose. How careful, then, ought tlie hiEH 
torian to be in compiling his materials ; otherwise, he unknow* 

* Precis des Ev^.ncmens, tome xii., p. 44. 

f Victoiies et Conqu^tes, tome xvi., p. 77. 
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ingly assists in propagating a falsehood, not merely by the 
publicity of his work, but by the sanction of his name. 

Informed of the approach of the Gallo-Batavian flotilla and 
of the attack made upon it, Admiral Lacrosse, on the 18tli, at 
4 A. M., ordered several divisions of gun-vessels to get under way 
from the road of Boulogne, in order, by feigning an attack upon 
the British vessels at their anchorage, to operate a diversion in 
favour of Admiral Ver-Huell. The Immortalite, still commanded 
by Captain Owen,* accompanied by the 12-poundcr 32-gun 
frigate Hebe, Captain Macajah Malbon, 20-gun ship Arab, 
Captain Keith Maxwell, and the remainder of the detached 
squadron, immediately weighed from their station ofl* the port, 
and stood to meet the flotilla, many of the brigs of which had 
worked up abreast of Vimereux, By tlie time the Immortalite 
and the leading ships had got within gun-shot, 49 brigs and 64 
luggers were under way, and immediately the batteries and the 
horse-artillery along the shore opened a fire upon the British 
vessels ; but these reserved their fire until they could bestow it 
with more eff ect. At 4 h. 30 m. a. m., having got within half a 
mile north-west of Vimereux, the Immortalite, Hebe, Arab, and 
a few other of the British vessels, commenced firing upon the 
nearest French brigs; which latter, in a few minutes, reanchored 
in great confusion, close under the batteries. Without having 
incurred any loss, and no greater damage than a 9-pounder gun 
disabled on board the Arab, the British squadron shortly after- 
wards reanchored also, about five miles to the north-westward 
of Boulogne, Captain Owen having previously sent one or two 
gun-brigs to look out off Cape Grinez. 

By way of ensuring to Admiral Ver-Huell a safe passage 
during the remainder of his short but somewhat hazardous 
voyage, Marshal Davoust, who had long been waiting for him 
at Calais, had strengthened with men and ammunition all the 
batteries on the coast between Calais and Ambleteuse ; one of 
which only, that on the promontory of Cape Grinez, mounted 
65 pieces of heavy cannon, besides six immense mortars, placed 
on a l)ig!i platform, and where, frftm its importance as a point 
of attack, the general of artillery, Lariboissiere, commanded in 
person. This was not all. General Sorbier, commandant of 
artillery . had been ordered with a strong division of flying artil- 
lery and long-range howitzers, ‘‘dcs obusiers a longiie-portee,’* 
to foll ow the flotilla along the coast, and afford to Admiral Ver- 
Huell the same protection as formerly, when Captain Hancock 
with the Cruiser and Rattler gave so much annoyance to the 
latter jn his voyage from Flushing to Dunkerque.f 

On the 18th at 3 p. m.. Admiral Ver-Huell, accompanied in his 
schooner by Marshal Davoust, weighed from the road of Calais, 
and^ with his three remaining prames, and 21 out of his original 


* See p. 229. 
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32 gun-vessels (a tolerable proof how many had been damaged 
or destroyed), steered straight for Cape Blanez ; off which, at 
some distance, lay the Trusty, Vestal, Ariadne, and about a 
dozen sloops and other vessels, of a class the best adapted for 
these shallow waters. At 4 p. m. the gun and mortar batteries 
on Cape Blanez opened a tremendous fire upon the British ; who 
immediately returned it, but to a great disadvantage, the Trusty 
having, besides losing the use of her main stay, received a large 
shot in her slop-room, which caused a great quantity of water to 
rush in, and obliged her to haul off and heave to, to tiy to stop 
the leak. Meanwhile the flotilla proceeded, without much 
further annoyance, until ofFWissant; where, the shore offering 
less resistance, the cannonade recommenced on the part of the 
British vessels, among which, by this time, were the Immorta- 
lite and a part of the detached squadron from off Boulogne. 
Such was the ardour displayed by the Arab to close with the 
flotilla, that she found herself within musket-shot of the shore, 
in two fathoms’ water. The brig-sloop Calypso, Captain Mat- 
thew Forster, La Flechc, Captain Thomas White, and two or 
three of the gun-brigs, strove to emulate the Arab, and, by their 
united exertions, drove on shore, before 7 p.m., six of the gun- 
vessels. The bank off Cape Grinez, and the shot and shells 
from the right face of its yjowerful battery, soon compelled the 
Arab, Calypso, La Fleche, and gun-vessels to haul olf from the 
shore. The Calypso had her captain wounded ; and the Arab 
had her main topgallantyard shot away, her rigging much cut, 
and the head of her mainmast splintered and a part of the top 
and crosstiees carried away by a shell. This ship also received 
several shot in the hull ; one of which, or the fragment of a shell, 
set fire to her on the poop, but the flames were fortunately extin- 
guished. By some of the other shot that fell on board of her, 
the ship had seven men wounded, two of them dangerously. 
The Fleche was the closest in shore owing to her light draft of 
water, so much so indeed as to render it necessary for the French 
at Blanez to depress their guns ; one shot took off the top of a 
man’s hat, shattered a boat finder the booms, and went through 
the water way on the off side. The F'eche had five men 
severely wounded and her running rigging much injured. The 
Arab and Calypso rendered themselves conspicuous objects from 
the shore, as appears by the following passage in one of the 
French accounts: "Une fregate et un brick, serrant la terre, 
s’engagiirent de tres-pres.”* 

The Immortalite, followed by the Hebe, had, since 5 p. m., lay 
to between the end of the Banc <\ laine and Cape Grinez i and 
even, when the former found herself in a quarter less four 
(scarcely half a fathom more water than she dtrew), her distance 
from the flotilla was too great to do execution. The two frigates 
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thereupon hauled off and threw all aback, to wait for the prames; 
who were ahead of the French gun-vessels, and with the latter, 
warmly engaged, as just related by the Arab, Calypso, and gun- 
brigs. Soon after 6 p.m. the Immortalite and Hebe, being 
within about half a mile of the shore, and a quarter of a mile of 
the prames, opened a brisk fire upon the latter ; which they and 
the batteries returned with equal spirit, and, as might be ex- 
pected, with decidedly more effect. Two schooners, however, 
were driven on shore: soon after which, or at about 7 p.m., the 
prames and the remainder of the gun-vessels ran in and anchored 
under the protection of the batteries between the towers of 
Endreselles and Ambleteuse. At about 7h. 30m. p.m. the 
firing, in which the 12-pounder 36-gun frigate Renommee, 
Captain Sir Thomas Livingstone, baronet, had latterly taken a 
part, wholly ceased j and the Biitish ships hauled ofi' to repair 
their damages. 

The Immortalite had her foremast, main topmast, and spanker- 
boom shot through, also three of her boats : her rigging and 
sails vveic much cut; her hull struck in several places, and the 
muzzles of two carronades shot away. Her loss amounted to 
four men killed and 12 wounded, several of them badly. The 
Hebe had her main topmast and main yard wounded, her rigging 
and sails much injured, and one carronade disabled : she also 
received three bad shot tlirough her hull, and had three men 
wounded, one of them mortally. The Renommee escaped com- 
paratively unhurt. Captain Owen had gained for the Immor- 
talite a high character along this part of the French coast. “Le 
Capitaine Owen, commandant la fregate T Immortalite, fit admirer 
son audace et sa perseverance sous le feu des batteries de la 
radc.’^'* By exaggerating tenfold the force of the British, and 
by concealing the injuries done to the vessels of the flotilla, it 
was declared, apparently with reason, that TAmiral Vier-llucll 
s’acquit beaucoup de gloirc dans cette journee.” Of the two 
French works usually quoted in these passages, one is written 
by a military officer. The consequence is, that M. le Comte 
Dumas has taken care not to overtook the assistance afforded to 
Admiral Ver-Huell by the batteries on shore ; while his contem- 
porary, in the Victoires ct Conquetes,’' writes as if every shot 
or shell directed at the British came from the flotilla. The 
esprit de corps has been here of use in aiding the development 
of truth. 

Encouraged by the success of the flotilla to the eastward, and 
favoured by foggy weather and a fine south-west wind. Captain 
Haq^ielin, whom we left at Fecamp with his division of gun- 
vessels, resolved to attempt his passage to Boulogne. Accord- 
ingly, on the 23d of July, at 6 h. 15 m. a. m., he put to sea with, 
according to the French accounts, the Audjacieuse and Foudre 

* Pr^is des Evenexncns, tome xii., p. 47. » 
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brigs, six first-class gun- vessels^ brig-rigged^ 10 of the second 
class (two or three brigs^ the remainder luggers)^ and eight armed 
pinnaces (luggers and schooners), total 26 , or rather^ according 
to the logs of the several British ships^ 34 sail. 

At this time the British 22-gun ship Champion, Captain 
Robert Howe Bromley, gun-brigs Clinker and Cracker, Lieute- 
nants NesbitGlen, and William llenry Douglas, and the Francis 
hired armed cutter, lay at anchor at the distance of little more 
than a league north-north-cast from the jettecs of the harbour. 
The British vessels were soon under way to attack tlic flotilla; 
and at 7 a. m., the Champion commenced action with the two 
corvettes, and some of the heaviest of the gun-vessels. The latter 
presently run on shore under the batteries of Seuneville, and the 
remainder of the flotilla hugged the coast so closclv , that the 
British vessels, in order to use their carronades with effect, were 
compelled to approach within range of the batteries. The con- 
sequence was, that they were soon cut up in their hulls, masts, 
and rigging ; but in spite of all the obstacles they had to contend 
with, the Champion and the two brigs, particularly the Cracker, 
compelled the French captain, at about 10 h. 30 m. a. m., to shelter 
himself under the batteries of St.-Valery en Caux. 

What with the heavy long ^ms on board the flotilla, and 
those mounted on the shore, the British vessels were considerable 
sufferers. The Champion had all three masts, particularly her 
foremast, wounded, her rigging and sails much cut, and several 
large shot-holes in her hull, very low down. Tlie Cracker received 
a large shot through her foremast, which left it in a tottering state, 
and had henhrouds and stays cut to pieces. The Clinker also re- 
ceived some damage and coming out of action, had three feet 
water in the hold. It appears, however, that the Champion was the 
only vessel that sustained any loss: she had two seamen killed, 
her boatswain (severely) and two seamen wounded. The French 
admit that several of their vessels were much damaged, and that 
they’ lost four men killed and 22 wounded, 1 1 of tliem dangerously. 
As soon as it was known that the Champion and her companions 
had stood away towards the Downs to refit, M. Hamelin, leaving 
his wounded men and the most damaged of his vessels, set sail 
with the remainder, and reached Boulogne without further 
mterruption. 

The French, as usual, when they came to fight this battle over 
again on paper, made it redound greatly to their advantage. 
They dignified the Champion and the twt gun-brigs by calling 
them, '^une fregate etdeux corvettes and Captain Hamelin 
IS represented to have considered the squadron as mSnie 
croisi^re ennemie qu’il avait deja combattue,” although the 
latter consisted of two ships and a brig, and one of thoi»e shipa 
double the size and- force of the Champion. As in most of the 
other accounts, no allusion is made to the land-batteries, or to 
the difficulties that thcb^ritish must have experienced in navi- 
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gating so near to the shore. " Les cris a Tabordage ! i Tabord- 
age !*' says the writer, ‘‘ retentissaient dans la ligne fran^aise.*' 
This, if we are to credit the French accounts, is about tlie hun- 
dredth time that the same cry has been uttered ; and yet the 
French sailors, for some reason or other, have not moved from 
their own decks. 

If, by his perseverance in pushing on towards Ambleteuse, 
Admiral Ver-Huell had got his gun- vessels somewhat roughly 
handled by the British, he had brought down upon the hitter 
such a storm of shot and shells from the French batteries, as 
compelled them to retire to repair damages, thereby leaving open 
a passage for the remaining divisions of the Clallo-Batavian 
flotilla at Dunkerque ; some of which appear to have reached 
Ambleteuse in the course of the night succeeding the action. 
On the next day, the 20th, an account was taken of the dillerent 
vessels of the flotilla, armed and unarmed, which then lay at the 
seven ports, Etaples, Boulogne, Vimereux, Ambleteuse, Calais, 
Dunkerque, and Ostende, whence the expedition was to depart. 
The number of prames and gun-vessels at BouIogiK* alone 
amounted to 578, and the number of transports to 526, together 
1 104 vessels; and the total of the flotilla amounted to 1330 armed 
and 954 unarmed vessels, making a grand total of 2293. 'fhese 
were destined to carry 163, 045 men and 9059 horses, including 
among the former 16,783 sailors.* 

The flotilla was separated into six grand divisions. The first 
under the designation of the left wing, commanded by Rear- 
admiral Jean-Fran§ois Courand, and stationed at the port of 
Etaples, was destined to carry the troops from the camp of 
Montreuil, commanded by Muislial Noy; the second and third, 
called the left and right wings of tlic centre of the flotilla, under 
the respective commands of Rear-admiral Daniel Savary and 
Capitaihe de vaisseau Julien Le Ray, occupied the port of Bou- 
logne, and were destined to carry the troops from the two camps 
to the right and left of the town, commanded by Marshal S'oult ; 
the fourth, named the right wing of the flotilla, commanded by 
Capitaine de vaisseau Fran^ois-llenri-Eugcne Daugier, occupied 
the pelt of Vimereux, and was to carry the corps of Marshal 
X»anne^, composed of sundry divisions of light infantry, among 
which were those of the grenadiers of the advance and of the 
reserve. The Gallo-Batavian flotilla, assembled at the port of 
Ambleteuse, under the command of Vice-admiral Ver-Huell, 
formed the fifth grand division of the expedition, and was to 
carry the troops commanded by Marshal Davoust. The sixth 
or deserve division, lying in the port of Calais, under the com- 
mand of Capitaine de frigate Charles L’Eveque, was destined 
tb transport thtf division of Italian infantry, and several divisions 
of dragoons, mounted and dismounted. 

• See Appendix, No. d4. 
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The first four grand divisions only had a regular organization : 
each was separated into two portions, called escadrilles and 
each of the latter was to embark a division of the army, com- 
posed of four regiments of the line, and one of light infantry, 
with its cavalry, artillery, and baggage. It would be entering 
too much into detail, to explain all the regulations that contri- 
buted to perfect the system of this armament : suffice it that 
every thing was adopted which ingenuity could devise and 
ability execute, without much regard to the labour or the 
expense. 

Anxious to have ocular proof of the degree of celerity with 
which the army could be embarked, Napoleon, who arrived at 
Boulogne on the 3d of August, ordered the operation to be 
executed twice in his presence. The result surpassed his belief. 
Although the troops had to march from camps, the extremities 
of which were more than two miles from the point of embark- 
ation, one hour and a half after the beating of the gmtrale^ men 
and horses, all were on board. 

This, as well it might, excited the admiration of the generals 
and other officers present, and all were elated at the prospect it 
held out ; all, save the prime mover himself, and he, although he 
did not appear so, was filled with regret. His fleets were not 
in the Channel, and without them, he knew full welj, that his 
plan could not succeed. Could he, by any means, have drawn 
away England‘*s slhps from England's coast, he considered 
England’s fate as depending upon his nod. Je ne sais pas, eii 
verite,” says the French emperor, in one of his letters, of date 
June 9 in this year, to his minister of marine, quelle espece de 
precaution elle pent preiKh’e pour la rnettre a I’abri de la terrible 
chance qu’clle court, line nation est bien folle, lorsqifelle n’a 
point de fortifications, point dWmee de terre, de sc rnettre dans 
le cas dfe voir arriver dans son sein line armee de ceftt raille 
hommes d’elitc et aguerris. Voila le chef-d’oeuvre de la flot- 
tille ; clle coiite de I’argent, mais il nc faut etre maitre de la mer 
que six heures pour que I’Angletcrre cesse d’exister.”* 

Even admitting that the Channel, Mediterranean, and North 
Sea fleets of England were away, were no o^aer ships to check 
the course of the flotilla ? Let but a'*breeze have blown from any 
point of the compass, and innumerable frigates, heavy frigates 
too, sloops, bombs, gun-brigs, and cutters, would soon have been 
on the spot. No shoals or shore-batteries would then have 
interposed to prevent the guns of the Biltish from producing 
their full effect. The more numerous the French troops, the 
greater would have been the slaughter amongst them, the greater 
the difficulty for the sailors to manceuvre the vessels. Confusion 
would have ensued ; and the destruction or flight of a *l)art 6f 
the flotilla would, in the end, have compromised the safety of 

* Precis des^venemens, tome xi., p. 270. 
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the remainder. Every hour’s delay would have brought fresh 
British vessels to assist in the general overthrow. Admitting, 
however, that a considerable portion of the flotilla overcame all 
these obstacles, and approached the British shore, was there 
nothing further to dread ? Were there really, as Napoleon fan- 
cied, no fortifications, no army”? The invaders would have 
made the discovery, to their cost, the moment they arrived within 
shell and shot range. As they advanced nearer they would have 
found the beach already occupied by the van of an army com- 
posed of soldiers, who, if they had not fought at Lodi, at 
Zurich, at Heliopolis, at Hohenlindcn, and at Marengo,” were 
then fighting in England. 

But, in the event of a calm, would he not succeed ? was a 
question frequently asked, as well by those who wished, as those 
who dreaded, the invasion. Calms in the British Channel arc 
very uncertain: they seldom continue more than 12 hours, and 
even then may prevail at one part of the coast and not at another. 
Admitting that a calm existed at Boulogne and the adjacent ports, 
some time would elapse ere, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, the flotilla could make a start. It has done so, and tlie oars 
begin to move : by this time, a boat from every British sliip that 
witnessed the preparation is half across the Channel with the in- 
telligence, and the vessel herself, if less than a frigate, is sweeping, 
with all her strength in the same direction. A fleet of 1200 or 1300 
vessels must be rather awkward to manage ; particularly, when 
assembled together for the first time, and possessed, as these 
variously-constructed gun-vessels necessarily were, of different 
pow'ers of progression. Against the prames sad complaints were 
raised ; and yet, as there were 17 of these vessels, armed each 
with 12 long 24-j)ounders, and carrying altogether about 2000 
men and 840 horses, they must be waited for. All this would 
create confusion. Cross tides and partial currents would yicrease 
it. Signals would be necessary : they would, it is more than 
probable, amidst the many repeaters rc([uircd to transmit them, 
be misunderstood. A part of the fleet stops, or pulls in a dif- 
ferent direction- Delay ensues. Presently up springs a breeze; 
and which, in all likelihood, blows either up or down, and not 
across tb i Channel. In this case the weather wing of the flotilla 
begins fast to spread its sails, and, without great care, presses 
upon the centre ; and that, in its turn, upon the lee wing. Mean- 
while tlie breeze has not travelled without company, as is evident 
from the number of white patches that now skirt the windward 
horizon, swelling and gathering at every moment. Of the ope- 
rations likely to follow, a slight sketch has already been given. 

But, in truth, no attempt w^ould have been made by the flotilla 
to cross over, even were the Channel clear of British fleets, and 
a calm, even a t\?o days’ calm, to prevail ; none whatever, unless 
a powerful French fleet lay off Boulogne, ready to afford its 
protection. In a note dictated by him at his return from Bou- 
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logne, onthe Istof September, the French emperor thus unfolds 
his plan : Je voulais reunir," says he, quarante ou cinquante 
vaisseaux de guerre dans le port de la Martinique, par des ope« 
rations combinees de Toulon, de Cadix, de Ferrol et de Brest; 
lea faire revenir tout d*un coup siir Boulogne ; me trouver pent- 
dant quinze jours maitre de la mer; avoir cent cinquante mille 
hommes et dix mille chevaux campes sur cette cote ; trois ou 
quatre mille biitimens de flottille, et aussitot le signal de Tarrivee 
de moil escadre, debarqiier en Angleterre, m’emparer de Londres 
et de la Tamise.* The construction of the heavy prames, and 
the arming of the flotilla generally, were intended for no other 
purpose than to deceive the British into a belief, that Napoleon 
did not contemplate the assistance of his fleet, and that, there- 
fore, the object of sending N. Villeneuve to the West Indies had 
really in view an attack upon some of the British colonies : 
hence, the use of the few troops embarked, especially when 
rumour had multiplied them fivefold, as Napoleon knew would 
be the case. His own words prove that, in arming the flotilla 
witli cannon, he was only practising a ruse de guerre upon 
England. Si cinquante vaisseaux de ligne,’’ says he, in the 
same important document just quoted, ‘‘ devaient venir proteger 
le passage de Tannc^e en Angleterre, il n’y avait besoin d’avoir ^ 
•Boulogne que des batimens de transport ; et ce luxe de prames^ 
de chaloupes canonnicres, de bateaux plats, de ^eniches, etc. ; 
tous biitimens armes, etait parfaitement inutile. Si j’cusse ainsi 
r^uni quatre mille bS,timens de transport, nul doute que Tennemi 
n’eut vu que j’attendais la presence de mon escadre pour tenter 
le passage; mais, cn construisant des prames et des bateaux 
canonniers, en armant tous ccs batimens, e’etaient des canons 
opposes a des canons ; des batimens de p;uerre opposes a des 
biitimens de guerre, et Tennemi a ete dupe. II acru que je me 
propos^is de passer de vive force par la seule force militaii^ de 
la flottille. L’idce de mon veritable projet ne liii est poiKt venue ; 
et lorsque les mouvemens de mes escadres ayant manque, il s est 
apergu du danger qu’il avait couru, Teffioi a ete dans les conseils 
de Londres, et tous les gens senses ont avoue que jamais TAngle^ 
terre n^^avait ete si pres de sa perte/’f 
The French emperor had, therefore, som^ reason to be sorrow- 
ful, when he beheld so disciplined, so zealous, and so numerous 
an army, without the mQgns of safe transport to the goal of his 
wishes. In his letter to M. Deeres of June 9 (see p. 316), Na- 
poleon appeared sanguine that he should succeed with 1(K),000 
men ; in nis note upon the flotilla, written in September and 
already twice quoted, he states 150,000 as the number which 
he.bad assembled for the purpose ; and, according to his confes- 
of much later days, he did not intend to carry over fewer 

* Prdcis des Ev^nemens, tome xii., p. 315, 
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than 200,000 men.* It is remarkable, too, that an increase in 
the time, during which the Channel was required to be clear of 
British ships, accompanies each increase of the army that was to 
conquer thh country. Thus: the letter says, ^^six days,*’ the 
note, fifteen days,” and 0’Meara,-|- ^^two months.” It is 
doubtful, however, if, at the time that the expedition (all except 
the fleet which was to cover it) was declared to be ready, there 
were as many even as 140,000 fighting men in a situation to 
embark. 

Being in the constant habit of perusing, by the aid of inters 
preters, the contents of the London newspapers, Napoleon 
must have seen, with a feeling of bitter disappointment, the 
formidable preparations that were making to resist his army 
on its landing : those to obstruct the passage of the flotilla, 
he cared less about, having, as already has appeared, no in- 
tention to make the attempt unless his fleets were in the tem- 
porary possession of tlie Channel. Buonaparte was not the 
first foreigner, who had reckoned too much upon the grumbling 
character of the English : he did not consider that, although 
discontented with their government, they were extremely jealous 
of foreigners. He ought to have known that, in such a case, a 
third party would experience much the same treatment, as pro- 
verbially follows a similar interference in domestic disagreements : 
the hitherto mutually opposed parties unite, heart and hand, to 
expel the intruder. The treatment which, at a subsequent 
period of his life,^ Napoleon experienced from the English popu- 
lace, tended, owing to a misconception on hisspart, to strengthen 
the opinion he had originally formed of thej canaille” to aid 
him in conquering their country. There, again, he mistook the 
character of the people. It was not love for his person, which 
collected the crowds that flocked from far and near to gain a 
sigllt of him: it was curiosity, endemial curiosity, to behold a 
man who had compelled most nionarchs but their own to succumb 
to him; who had governed, if not conquered, all Europe, save the 
little insulated spot in whose power he then was. If they forbore 
to upbraid or taunt him, it was because he was their prisoner: if 
they treated him with respect, and even with kindness, it was 
because they felt some degree of awe in the presence of one who 
had be(\r^ so mighty a potentate, and commiserated his fallen 
greatness. 

Intelligence of the battle between Sir Robert Calder and M. 
Villea^uve reached the French emperor at Boulogne, between 
the 3d and 9th of August, probably about the 8th; and on the 
11th he became acquainted with the arrival of the combined 
fleet tit Ferrol. Buonaparte’s rage was most violent, but it was 
of short duration. This extraordinary man soon carved out work 
for his army. Tfie intelligent author of a French work now well 


* O’Meara’s Napoleon in Exile, vol. i., p. 349* Ibid., vcd. ii., |v 378. 
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known in England has exhibited, in a single act of Napoleon’s, 
arising out of the circumstances above stated, a most extra- 
ordinary instance of his transcendent genius. At the time I 
was writing this passage” (one in which M. Dupin Has given it 
as his opinion that, before any things could be effected against 
England, the combined fleet must be in possession of the Uhan- 
nel), ** I was unacquainted with a very remarkable fact, which 
deserves a place in history. I am indebted for the knowledge 
of it to the Count Daru, whose able History of Venice we have 
already cited. In 1806 Daru was at Boulogne, the intendant 
general of the army. One morning the emperor sent for him into 
nid'^closet. Daru found him transported with rage, striding up 
and down his apartment, and only breaking a sullen silence by 
the abrupt and sudden exclamations — What a navy ! — what an 
admiral ! — what sacrifices lost ! — my hopes are frustrated ! — this 
Villeneuve ! Instead of being in the Channel he has put into 
Ferrol ! — I see it clearly ! he will be blockaded.— Daru, sit down 
there, listen and write.” The emperor had, early that morning, 
received advices of the arrival of Villeneuve in a port of Spain ; 
he saw at once that the conquest of England had miscarried ; 
that the immense expense of the fleet and the flotilla was lost 
for a long time, perhaps for ever ! Then, in the violence of a 
rage which would scarcely suffer another man to retain his 
scinses, he adopted one of the boldest resolutions, traced one of 
the most admirable plans of a campaign, that any conqueror 
could have conceived, even when at leisure jyid perfectly com- 
posed. Without hesitating, without stopping, he dictated the 
whole plan of the campaign of Austerlitz, the departure of the 
different corps of the army, as well from Hanover and Holland, 
as from the western and southern boundaries of France. The 
order of the routes, their duration, the points of convergence and 
reunion « of the columns ; the attacks by surprise an^ by ^en 
force, the various movements of the enemy, the whole is provided 
for : victory is assured in every one of the hypotheses. Such was 
the accuracy of this plan, and the immense foresight it displayed, 
that upon a line of inarch of 200 leagues, lines of operations of 
300 leagues in length were conducted according to the original 
design, day by day, and league by league, all the way to Munich. 
Beyond that capital the time alone underwent some alteration ; 
but the points were reached, and the ensemble of the plan 
crowned with success. "Such, then, was the military talent of 
this man, not less terrible to bis enemies by the mightiness of 
his genius, than to his countrymen b^ the severity of his des- 
potism.”* The truth of this anecdote is corroborated by the 
autbpr of the Precis des Evenemens, who states, that he hmiself 
also Beard it related by the Comte Daru.f 

* For the original passage, see Appendix, No. 35. 

f Pixels des £venemcns, tome xii., p. 118. 
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On the 31st of August Buonaparte became ^prized of the 
departure of the combined fleet from Ferrol and Corunna, as he 
hoped, for Brest. This reanimated, in some degree, the hopes of 
the emperor ; and on the 22d Marshal Berthier^i, vthe minister of 
marine, by Napoleon’s directions, writ^ thus to General Mar- 
mont, the commander-in-chief of the army of Holland : * ** ‘Je vous 
previens, general, que I’escadre de I’empereur est partie du 
Ferrol le 26 thermidor (14aout) avec Tescadre espagnole. Si 
ces escadres combinees arrivent dans la Manche, I’empereur 
fait de suite Texpedition d’Angleterre; mais si, par des circoii- 
stances de vents contraires| ou ^fin, par le peu d’audace de qos 
amiraux,* elles ne peuvent se rendre dans la Manche, Tem- 
pereur et roi ajournera I’expedition a une autre annce, parce- 
qu’elle n’est plus possible.” The marshal then directs the 
general to be ready, at a moment’s notice, to disembark his 
troops, estimated at 20,000, and proceed with them to May- 
ence, &c.i‘ In about four days after the date of this letter the 
fatal news arrives that M. Villeneuve, having quitted Ferrol with 
29 sail of the line, had steered for Cadiz instead of the Channel, 
where the emperor and his army had been so long anxiously 
expecting him. 

Thus had the crisis arrived for adjourning the expedition 
against England to another year. By the end of August, the 
troops that had been encamped at Ostende, Ambleteuse, Bou- 
logne, and Montreuil, were making forced marches to the banks 
of the Rhine. On the 4tli of September the emperor quitted 
Boulogne for Paris, having left orders with Rear-admiral La- 
crosse to send out occasionally a division of gun -boats to 
manoeuvre, and to maintain the utmost discipline and good order 
among the officers and men. The greater part, if not the whole, 
of the gun-vessels at all the depots but Boulogne, were, in a 
short tiipe, dismantled and laid up. It was the inteitfion of 
Napoleon to keep a body of troops encamped upon the heights 
of Boulogne, partly, in conjunction with tne gun-vessels in the 
basin and rod.d, to deceive the British, but chiefly, as it was a 
remarkably healthy spot, to have an army of 30,000 or 40,000 
.men ready to act on any emergency. The operations against the 
Temnant of the flotilla were now confined to Boulogne ; and, 
although in September and November two attempts were made 
to destroy the line of gun-vessels at anchor in the road, the 

* This reflection upon the admirals b only to be found in the quotation 
from the letter contauied in the text of M. Dumas (tome xii., p. 122) : it is 
wholly omitted in what purports to be the entire copy inserted among the 

** Pi^es Justificatib.*’ .We may conclude from this, that the author made his^ 
extract from the original,, without reflecting upon tlie meaning or tendency of 
the passage alluded to, but that, when he, or another for him, egme to 
transcribe the letters for the Appendix, the discovery was made, and the 
oflensive words omitted. 

f Prdcis des Evenemens, tome xii., p. 334. ^ 

^ VOL. III. Y 
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stormy state of the weather, in the last case in particular, ren- 
dered them both abortive. 

BRITISH AND FRAWCO-SPANISH FLEETS. 

The declaration of war by Spain, followed up so quickly as it 
was by the hurried equipment of ships at all her principal 
depots in fulfilment of the secret treaty which she had concluded 
with France,* soon assembled a British naval force upon the 
coasts of the former. Off’ Ferrol, in which port lay, ready for 
sea, five French and seven Spanish sail of the line, exclusively of 
three of the latter fitting, cruised a British squadron of seven 
sail of the line, under Rear-admiral the Honourable Alexander 
Cochrane, in the Northumberland 74. In Cadiz one French and 
seven Spanish sail of the line were ready for sea, and four of the 
latter equipping ; and in Curthagena, six Spanish sail of the line 
were ready for sea. Off Cadiz was stationed a British sq^tadron 
of five, and occasionally six sail of the line, under Vice-admiral 
Sir John Ordc, in the Glory 98; and who, in conjunction with 
Vice-admiral Lord Nelson, whom, with 10 sail of the line, we 
left on the 31st of December cruising off’ Cape San-Sebastian,‘|- 
iept an occasional eye upon the ships in Carthagena. 

The junction of the six French and 20 Spanish sail of the 
line, ready for sea in Ferrol, Cadiz, and Carthagena, with the 
11 French sail of the line, also ready for sea in Toulon, was a 
preliminary step towards the final success of the grand design 
which reigned the master-thought in the mind of him, who, 
such was the mean subserviency of Spain, had the whole 37 
ships as much under his command, as if the French flag waved 
at the peak of every one of them. What efforts were made by 
the one party to accomplish, and by the other to defeat, the im- 
portant object in agitation, will appear as we proceed in the 
details upon which we are now about to enter. 

Havmg detached the 38-gun frigates Active and Seahorse, 
Captains Richard Hussey Moubray and the Honourable 
Courtenay Boyle, to watch the port of Toulon,, Lord Nelson on 
the 3d of January made sail from his station off Cape San- 
^ebastian towards the Magdalena islands, and on the llth came 
to at his old anchorage in Agincourt somid. On the 16th the 
Superb rejoined from Als:iers> whither she had been sent to 
arrange some difference with the Dey. The force of Lord Nelson 
now consisted of 1 1 sail of the line, with scarcely a frigate or 
sloop to detach for intelligence. 

On the I7th of January, early in the afternoon, the French 
fleet, consisting of the following 11 sail of the line, seven 
frigates, and two brigs, commanded by Vice-admiral Villeneuve, 
an4:^having on board a body of 3500 troops under General 
Imuriiton, put to sea from the road of Touidn, with* a strong 
widd from the north-north- west : 

♦ Seep. 29^ 


f Seep. 241. 
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Gan»«hip 


r sScentaure 5 ^ ce<idm. P..C.^..Bapt^ily. Villeneuve. 

( Captain Jean-Jacques Magendie. 

S Rear^^oh P.-R.-M.-E. Duraaaoir-le*.Pelley.i 
Formidable J Captain Jcaxi-Marie Letcllier. ^ 

Neptune Commod. Esprit-Tranquille Maistral. 

Jndomptable [Captain Jean-Joseph Hubert. 

'Annibol Commod. .Jiilien-Marie Cosrnao-Kerjulicn. 

Mont-BJanc « • . . . Captain GuiUaume*J.-*Noel La VillegrLs. 


Swiftsurc 
74^ Atlas . . 
Intr^pide 
Scipion . 
L Berwick 


GuiUaume*J.-*Noel La VillegrLs. 
C.-E. L’Uospitalier-Villemadrin. 
Pierre-Nicolas Holland. 

Lconore Depcronne. 

Charles Bcrronger. 

Jean-Gilles Filhol-Camas. 


Frigates, 

Uranie. 


Cornelie,, Hortense, Incorruptible, Rhin, Sirene, Themis, and 


Brigs, Furet and NaJadc. 

By p p. M, the last French ship was outside Cape Sepet; and 
at 6h. 30 m. the advanced or reconnoitring division, consisting 
of two sail of the line and a frigate, Was descried by the British 
frigates Active and Seahorse. On the 18th, at 9 h. 15 m., the 
French advanced ships, still in sight, hauled their wind to the 
northward, and the two British frigates did the same. At 4 
p. the island of Polacross bore from the latter north by west 
five leagues, and the wind now blew a strong gale fiom west- 
north-west. At 9 h. 46 m, the Seahorse, who was to, windward 
of her consort, saw nine sail of the French fleet in the north 
Quarter, only three miles distant, and apparently steering south. 
The frigate showed a light, and immediately bore up ; on which 
the enemy advanced ship threw up two rockets. The Active 
and Seahorse kept sight of the latter ship until 2 a. m. on the 
19th; and, by carrying a press of sail, were, at 1 h. 60m, p.m., 
sufficiently near to their friends in Agincourt sound, to make the 
distant sign^ of the enemy’s being at sea. 

At 4h. 30 m. p.m. Lord Nelson weighed with the following 11 
sail of the line and two frigates : 

Gimr^hip r Vice-admiral (w.) Lord Nelson, K.B. 

fVictory . . t J Rear-admiral (b.) George Murray. 

L Captain Thomas Mastermari Hardy. 

5 Rcar-Admirdl (r.) Sir R. H. Bickerton, Bart. 
LRnyal SoYweigu • J Captain John StuU. 


80 Canopus „ .John Conn. 

f“S.iperb „ Ricliard Goodwin Keats, 

[ Spencer Hon. Robert Stopford. 

Swiftsure Mark Robinson. 

Belleble William Hargood. 

I Conqueror Israel Pcllew. 

Tigre „ Benjamin Hallowell. 

Leviathan „ Henry William Ikiyntiin» 

"Donegal „ Piilteney Malcolm. 

Fingates, Active and Seaho/se.*' 

The fleet made sail for the passage between the island of 

• Lord Nclaon .was continually complaining t^he admiralty of tlic small 
number of frigates attached to his commands ^ * 

Y 2 



Iks. 

a so naTTOvr t\\at tVie «\i\ps liad tc 

'pcoo^admlmoalia^d^each, except the Victoiy who ucdettooV 
iW ^eel> bemg stera-Z/gms ofhev second 

ahead. At 6 p. M. the victory was clear, and at 7 p. m. every 
ship in her train. Lord Nelson then despatched the Seahorse 
round the southern extremity of Sardinia, to look into St.-Pietro 
for the French fleet, and to return immediatel^r. At 8 h. 30 m. 
P. M. the fleet, with now only one frigate attending it, bore away 
along the island of Sardinia. On the following day, the 20th, 
the vice-admiral appointed the Spencer and Leviatl^an, as the 
two fastest-sailing ships, to be a detached squadron ; directing 
Captain Stopford to keep on the Victory’s weather beam, to be 
ready to act as occasion might require. During the latter part 
of this, and the whole of the succeeding day, the fleet encountered 
very hard gales from south-south-west to south-west ; and, for 
a great part of the time, the ships were under their storm- 
staysails. * 

On the 22d, at 10 a. m., the Seahorse rejoined, having, on the 
preceding afternoon, been chased by the French 40-gun frigate 
vlom41ie, standing in for Pulla. The gale was so heavy and 
the weather so %ick, that the Seahorse could not see the 
anchorage either in that bay or in Cagliari, and, from the same 
cause, lost sight of the French frigate in the night* The Sea- 
horse, accompanied by the Active, was sent back to Cagliari, 
but no Fretich ships were lying there ; and a message to the 
viceroy and consul at that port, carried by the Active, and for a 
reply to which Lord Nelson waited off the island of Serpentina, 
produced no better intelligence. The Seahorse was then sent 
with despatches to Naples, and the Active directed to cruise for 
three days to the eastward, about five or six leagues from Ser- 

E mtina, to speak any British ship that might be in search of the 
ritish'admiral. 

On the 25tb, at noon. Cape Carbonara, island of Sardinia, 
bore from the Victory north-north-east half-^t distant three 
and a half leagues ; and on the next day, tne 26th, the 18* 

S under 36-gun frigate Phoebe, Captain the Honourable Thomas 
aden Capel, joined company. On the 19tb, at 4 when 
sailing down the west coast of Corsica with a strong west-north- 
west wind, the Phoebe discovered a disabled line-of-battle shijp, 
the Indomptable, one of M. Villeneuve’s fleet, standing in for 
the land, under courses only, having carried away her topmasts. 
The frigate immediately hauled up towards, and at 4 h. 45 m. 
passed within hail of, the Indomptable, who had previously 
noisted French colours. Having ascertained that the disn^ted 
ship was an enemy’s two-decker, bound apparently fdr Ajaccio 
bay, the Phoebe did not, as it appears, make any attempt to 
molest her, but bore up for the Magdalena islands, where Captain 
'Capel expected to And Lord Nelson. It was owing to this cir- 
cuitous route diat thejlgate was so many days in joining the fleet. 
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Having sent in all directions to gain information, but without 
effect, Lord Nelson continued his course to the eastward, and at 
3 A. M« on the 29tb, rounded the island of Stromboli. As a proof 
that, ill his anxiety to overtake the enemy, Lord Nelson had 
passed a sleepless night, the following memorandum appears in 
his diary : Stromboli burnt very strongly throughout the night 
of the 28th/' His own persuasion was that the French fleet had 
gone to Egypt ; and thither his lordship hastened, still detaching 
his frigates, as fast as they joined, to gather what tidings they 
could. 

On the 4th of February, the Canopus made the land of Egypt. 
On the 7tb, the Tigre was sent into Alexandria ; but the Turks 
had nothing to communicate, and on the following day, the 8tb, 
Captain Hallowell rejoined the fleet. Lord Nelson, now half- 
distracted, steered for Malta; on the 14th, was within lOO 
leagues of it ; and in a few days afterwards received from Naples 
intelligence of what had really become of the French fleet. It 
had, on the second day, after quitting Toulon, when crossing the 
gulf of Lyons, encountered a violent gale of wind, which da- 
maged several of the ships in their masts and rigging, and drove 
them, on the 20th, with the exception of four, back to their port. 
The missing ships were the Indomptable and Cornelia already 
mentioned, and the frigates Hortense and Incorruptible. The 
Cornelie, after sheltering herself at Genoa, reached Toulon on 
the 22d, as did the Indomptable in two days afterwards ; but 
the Hortense and Incorruptible remained out for six or seven 
weeks! 

It was on the 14th of February, when about 100 leagues to the 
eastwai'd of Malta, on his return to Sardinia, that Lord Nelson* 
wrote his celebrated letter to the first lord of the admiralty (Lord 
Melville), explaininsr why he had considered Egypt to be the 
destination ot the French fleet. Feeling as 1 do,” he" says, 
that I am entirely responsible to my king and country for the 
whole of my cond^t, 1 find no difficulty at this moment, when I 
am so unhappy at not finding the French fleet, nor having ob- 
tained the smallest information where they are, to lay before you 
the whole of the reasons which induced me to pursue the line of 
conduct I have done. I have consulted no man, therefore the 
whole blame of ignorance in forming my judgment must rest 
with m«?. I would allow no man to take ffom me an atom of my 
glory Lad 1 fallen in with the French fleet, nor do 1 desire any 
man to partake of any of the responsibility. All is mine, right 
or wrong ; therefore I shall now state my reasons, after seeing 
that Sardinia, Naples, and Sicily, were safe, for believing that 
Egypt was the destination of the French fleet ; and at this mo- 
ment of sorrow, I still feel that I have acted right. Firstly ; the 
wind had blown from north-east to south-east for 14 days before 
they sailed : therefore they might, without difficulty, have gone 
to the westward. Secondly; Siey came oinrwith gentle briezea 
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ftt north-west and north-north-west. Had they been bound to 
Naplesy^he most natural thing for them to have done would have 
been to run along their own shore to the eastward, where they 
would have ports every 20 leagues of coast to take shelter in. 
Thirdly ; they bore away in the evening of the 18th, with a strong 
gale at north-west or north-north-west, steering south or south 
by west. It blew so hard that the Seahorse went more than 13 
ktiots an hour to get out of their way. Desirable as Sardinia is 
for them, they could get it without risking their fleet, although 
certainly not so (juickly as by attacking Cagliari. How^ever, I 
left nothing to chance in that respect, and therefore went off 
Cagliari. Having afterwards gone to Sicily, both to Palermo 
and Messina, and thereby given encouragement for a defence, 
and knowing all was safe at Naples, I had only the Morea and 
Egypt to look to. For, although I knew one of the French ships 
was crippled, yet I considered the character of Buonaparte; and 
that the orders given by him on the banks of the Seine would 
not take into consideration wind or weather. Nor, indeed, could 
the accident of even three or four ships alter, in my opinion, a 
destination of importance : therefore such an accident did not 
weigh in my mind, and I went first to Morea, and th^n to 
Egypt. The result of my inquiries at Coron and Alexandria 
confirms me in my former opinion ; and therefore, my lord, if my 
obstinacy or ignorance is‘ so gross, I should be the first to recom- 
mend your superseding me. But, on the contrary, if, as 1 flatter 
myself, it should be found, that my ideas of the probable desti- 
nation of the French fleet were well founded, in the opiition of 
his majesty’s ministers, then I shall hope for the consolation of 
having my conduct approved by his majesty ; who will, I am 
sure, weigh *my whole proceedings in the scale of justice/’* 

On the 27tli, in the evening, the British fleet, every ship of 
which', since the 21st of January, had remained prepared for bat- 
tle, without a bulkhead up night or day, anchored in Pulla road, 
bay of Cagliari, to water. Un the 2d of IVUrch Lord Nelson 
weighed, but, owing to the severity of the weather, was com- 
pelled to reanchor. The wind shifting in the course of the 
night to north-north-east, the fleet rewe^ghed at daylight on the 
3d, and stood to the westwainl ; but before noon the w’ind re- 
turned to the north-west, and blew so strong, that the fleet had 
again to bear up for Pulla. The morning of the 4th brought a 
return of the north-east wind ; but scarcely had the persevering 
admiral taken advantage of it, than it again shifted to the north- 
west. Blowing moderately this time, tn^e fleet (some of the ships 
having anchored for a few hours in the bay of Rpuze) succeeded in 
nvorkin^ to the westward of the gulf of Palqaa ; but, the wind 
lacreasing to a heavy gale, tbe British were^compeUed, on the 
oremng of the 8th, to run in there for shelter. On the lOth, in 

« Cl^eand Jf^Arlhyr, vd, II., p. 397. ' 
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the mornings after one or two fruitless attempts to get out, the 
fleet weighed with a fine south-east wind, and passed betweea 
the island of Vache and the main; or rather, the Victory and a 
few ships only went through tliis narrow channel, the remainder 
of the fleet passing on the outer side of Vache. 

A continuance of tine weather brought into view, on the morn- 
ing of the 12th, the high land over Toulon ; and on the loth, ivt 
the evening, Lord Nelson gained his old winter station, a few miles 
to the eastward of Cape San-Sebastian. After detaching the 
Leviathan ofi* Barcelona, to induce a belief that he was fixed on 
the coast of Spain, his lordship worked back to the eastward, 
and on the evening of the 25th, arrived close off the west end of 
the island of St.-Pictro. On the following day, the 2()th, the 
wind shifted from south-east to south-west, and enabled the fleet, 
on the 27th, to anchor in the gulf of Pahna, where the victuallers 
and store-ships were lying. On the preceding day, Rear-admi- 
ral Thomas Louis had joined in the 32-gun frigate Ambuscade, 
Captain William Durban, and now shifted his flag to tlie Cano- 
pus; taking on board of her, in the room of Captain Conn, Cap- 
tain William Francis Austen, who had accompanied the admiral 
from England. While Lord Nelson is provisioning and refitting 
his ships, let us turn our attention to the harbour of Toulon. 

Vice-admiral Villencuve used the utmost despatch in refitting 
his ships. The Annibal (late British Hannibal), being found un- 
serviceable, was replaced by the new ship Pluton ; to whom, at 
the same time, the former transferred the whole of her officers 
and men. A similar exchange took place between the frigates 
Uranic and Hcniiione. As to the Incorruptible, she had suf- 
fered so much IVom her action with the Arrow, of which we shall 
hereafter give an accouiii, as to be lor the present laid up. The 
French fleet, therefore, consisted of 1 1 sail of the line, six frigates, 
and two brigs,* and still retained on board the 3500 troops buder 
General Lauriston. The departure of Lord Nelson for the gulf 
of Palma, enabled M. Villeneuve, on the evening of the 29th of 
March, to sail freftn Toulon road with the whole of his fleet; 
which, on clearing Cape Sepet, steered south-south-west, with a 
moderate breexe from the north-east. 

The v>ind on the following morning veered to north-north- 
west, an«l, instead of increasing as had been expected, fell con- 
siderably. Owing to this the R-ench fleet, during that and the 
succeeding day, made very little progress, and on the afternoon 
of the 31st, Cape Side bearing north distant 10 or 12 leagues, 
was discovered and recognised by the British frigates Active 
and Phoebe. These ships kept in sight of it until evening ; when 
the Phoebe bore up for the gulf of Pahna, with a fresh breeze at 
west-north-west, and the Active, in order to keep company with 

* Their names will be seen at p. d23,^omitting the Incorruptible, and sub-' 
stituting the Pluton for the Annibal, and the Hermione for the Uranie. * 
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the French ships, stood upon a wind to the south^^west, but, 
after dark, saw no more of them. On the 1st of April, in the 
morning, a Ragusian vessel informed M. Villeneuve that, five 
days before, she had seen the British fleet to the southward of 
Sardinia. In consequence of this intelligence, which was cor- 
rect, the French admiral, who, from previous information that 
Xord Nelson was off Barcelona (a proof that the ruse with the 
Leviathan had begun to take eflect), had intended to pass to 
the eastward of the Balaric islands, was induced to alter his 
cojurse and pass to the westward of them. The fleet accordingly 
kept close to the coast of Spain, and on the 6th, in a calm, 
arrived off the port of Carthagena ; where we will leave M. Vil- 
leneuve awhile, to show what effect his activity had produced 
upon the movements of him, to avoid whom was so principal a 
point in the instructions given to the French admiral. 

Wanting water for his ships. Lord Nelson had, on the 1st of 
April, removed from Palma to Pulla bay ; whence he had again 
sailed on the morning of the 3d, steering to the westward, with 
a moderate breeze at north^gast. On the following morning, 
the 4th, when a few leagues to the westward of the island of 
Toro, the wind shifted to the north-north-west ; and at 8 a. m., 
in the midst of hazy, unsettled weather and drizzling rain, the 
Pheebe made her appearance in the offing, with the exhilarating 
signal, that the French admiral was at sea. Cruisers were in- 
stantly despatched in all directions; and, on the supposition 
that the French fleet had continued its course to the southward 
(as would have been the case, bad the Ragusian vessel not 
crossed it), the British fleet lay to all night, and, on the morning 
of the 5th, was about midway between the coasts of Barbary 
and Sardinia. 

After waiting in this narrow channel until the 7th, the fleet 
bore* up for Palermo, in order to cover Sicily and the more 
eastern parts of the Mediterranean, should the French have 
passed to the northward of Corsica. Two more days having 
elapsed without the slightest intelligence. Lord Nelson, on the 
9th, being then off the western end of Sicily, stood to the west- 
ward. of this change of course to the westward, Napoleon 
was for a long time unapprized. Even so late as a fortnight 
afterwards he sent a courier to M. Villeneuve, with information 
, that Lord Nelson was gone to Egypt ; and, lest the latter 
should learn that the French fleet had passed the Straits, he 
ordered the insertion of a paragraph in the Dutch journals, to 
the effect, that a French fleet bad landed 6000 men in Egypt ; 
that the admiral had made a feint of passing the Straits, but, in- 
die Uight, had returned unseen along the African coa*st, and 
thereby deceived Lord Nelson.^ « « 

The line-of*battle ships making but slow progress against 

« * des Ev^nemens, tome xi., p. 231, 
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the westerly and north-west winds. Lord Nelson despatched 
some light vessels in advance to Gibraltar and Lisbon. On the 
]6tb, while the fleet was beating hard against a strong westerly 
wind, to get round the southern extremity of Sardinia, and 
obtain a glimpse of Toulon, a neutral vessel informed the Levia- 
than that the French fleet had been seen on the 7th off Cape de 
Gata. This was quickly followed by intelligence that M. Vil- 
leneuve had passed the Straits on the 8tb. The prevalence of 
strong southerly and westerly winds made it the 30th, ere Lord 
Nelson got sight of the rock of Gibraltar ; and about this time 
he heard that M. Villeneuve had been reinforced by some ships 
from Cadiz. There being no possibility of passing the Straits 
with the prevailing wind, and the fleet standing in great need of 
water and provisions. Lord Nelson, on the 4th of May, anchored 
in Mazari bay, on the Barbary shore, to water, and sent the 
Superb to Tetuan for cattle, frait, and vegetables. 

We will now see what is become of the object of Lord Nel- 
son’s pursuit ; of that which, as will clearly appear by the fol- 
lowing letter from his lordship to Captain Ball, at Malta, dated 
April 19, when the fleet was buffeting with head winds, was 
the principal source of his uneasji fmme of mind. My good 
fortune, my dear Ball, seems flown away. I cannot get a fair 
wind, or even a side wind — dead foul ! dead foul ! — but my mind 
is fully made up what to do when I leave the Straits, supposing 
there is no certain information of the enemy’s destination. 1 
believe this ill-luck will go near to kill me; but, as these are 
times for exertion, I must not be cast down, whatever I may 
feel.” In another letter, of the same date, to Lord Melvflie, 
this extraordinary man writes: I am not made to despair; 
what man can do shall be done. I have marked out for myself 
a decided line of conduct, and I shall follow it well up, although 
1 have DOW before me a letter from the physician of j;he fleet, 
enforcing my return to England before the hot months. There- 
fore, notwithstanding I shall pursue the enemy to the East or 
West Indies, if I know that to have been their destination, yet, 
if the Mediterranean fleet joins the Channel, I shall request, 
with that order, permission to go on shore.”* 

Returning to M. Villeneuve, while off Cartliagena, he sent a 
boat on shore, to offer his services and the protection of his fleet 
to the six Spanish ships ready for sea in the port; but Rear- 
admiral Salzeco, having been ordered with his squadron on a 
diiferent service, declined the junction. So says M. Villeneuve ; 
but the Spanish ambassador at Paris asserted, that , the refusal 
to join came from the French admiral. Napoleon denies this 
roundly ; adding, in his usual eneigetic way : Mais que I’amiral 
Villeneuve, passant par le d6troit etayant des craintes, eut refuse 


* Clarke and McArthur, vol. ii., p. 404. 
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le secours de six vaisseaux, un ambassadeur, un homme seiig6 ne 
se laisse pas dire de pareillcs nigauderies/’^ 

On the evening of the 7th a fresh breeze sprang up from the 
eastward (and yet at this very time Lord Nelson was plagoed 
with gaks from the westward), and the French admiral con>^ 
tinned his course towards the Straits. On the 8tfa, at day<* 
lighti Gibraltar appeared in sight; and at noon the French 
fleet, formed in two columns, with the frigates ahead, entered 
the gut, causing alarm-guns to be tired from all points of the 
rock. At 4 p. M. the French stood into the bay of Cadiz, 
driving away Vice-admiral Sir John Ordc and his five sail of the 
line. Finding the wind to blow strong oft’ shore, M. Villeneuve 
anchored his ships, having previously despatched the Hortense 
frigate into the harbour, to apprize the Spaniards of 'his 
and quicken their movements. In consequence of this, the 
French 74-gun ship Aigle, Captain Picrre-Paul Gourrt^ge, ship-* 
corvette Torche, and brig-corvette Argus, accompanied by five 
out of the following six Spanish sail ol tlie line and one frigate, 
having 1600 troops on board, sailed out of the harbour and 
anchored in company with tlie Toulon. fleet : 


<ran*ship. 

go S Argonaiita 
I San-llafacl 


m 

Admiral don Frederico Gravina, 
llcar-adm. don Antonio Escano. 
Commod. don Francisco Montez. 


^ Firme Captain don Kafald Villavicencio. 

) Terrible „ don Francisco Mondragon. 

^ . \ America „ don Darrac. 

^ \ Espaiia „ don Monies. 


On the 9th, at 2 a. m., the combined French and Spanish 
fleet, consisting of 17 sail of the line (12 French and five Spa*- 
nish), one Spanish, and six French frigates, one ship-corvette, 
and three brig-corvettes, got under way, and steered a westerly 
course; leaving the San-Rafacl, which had run on shore in 
coming out, to follow to the rendezvous at Martinique, as soon 
as she could be got oft’. 

The discreditable practice, adopted by the French emperor^s 
orders, of altering otficial despatches for the purposes of decep- 
tion, is nowhere more apparent than in the published correspon- 
dence connected with this expedition. M. Villeneuve is made 
to say that he was joined by eight Spanish sail of the line from 
Cadiz, thus ; “ Peu d’instans aprds, un officier espagnol vint k 
mon bord, et m’annon^a que huit vaisse5»ux de S. M. C. et une 
fregate, sous les ordres de S. E. I’amiral Gravina, allaient 
mettre sous voiles ; et avant minuit je les vis sortir successive^ 
ment du port, et mouiller eu dehors.’'^ On the other hand, the 


♦ Precis des Evbnemens, tome xi., p. 236. 
f Mon. July 14, 1305. 
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Madrid Gazette, of April 13, gives the correct number of ships, 
both French and Spanish, that joined M. Villeneuve ; and so 
docs Ifapoleon himself, when writing confidentially to his 
minister of marine : II parait que cinq vaisseaux et une fi egate 
ont rallic Tamiral Villeneuve ; qu'un sixieme avait touche, mais 
allait partir.”*^ And yet no French writer, such is the perma- 
nent injury of distorting historical facts, has been able to give a 
consistent account of this transaction. 

Scarcely had daylight on the 9th made its appearance, than 
the French admiral was constrained to shorten sail for his Spa- 
nish friends ; and, to the additional regret of M. Villeneuve, the 
wind, before the close of the day, shifted to the westward. An 
alternation of contraiy winds and calms, coupled with the in- 
different sailing of one of the French (the Atlas) and two or 
three of the Spanish ships, made it the 12th of May before the 
fleet arrived in sight of the island of Martinique, In the course 
of the following day, the L3thf the five Spanish, and 11 of the 
12 French sail of the line, accompanied by the seven frigates 
(one of them Spanish), one ship-corvette, and three brig-cor- 
vettes, also by a large store-ship, and the late British ship-sloop 
Cyane, a prize, anchored in the harbour of Fort-Royal, or, as 
named at the commencement of the republican dynasty, Fort- 
de-Fraiice, but not without having sustained, in passing, a smart 
cannonade from the Diamond rock.f 

In the course of the same night, it is believed, the twelfth 
French line-of-battle ship (probably, from her acknowledged 
badness of sailing, the Atlas) anchored with her companions; 
and on the 16th, early in the morning, the Spanish 80-gun ship 
San-Rafael, which had sailed from Cadiz on the 10th of April, 
rounded Pointe-Saline. At S a, m. she hoisted a Spanish ensign 
and pendant ; whereupon, by way of decoy, French colours were 
displayed at the flag-stuff of the Diamond, At 9 a. m. the 
Spanish ship, having unsuspiciously approached close under the 
lee of the rock, on which English colours hacj just l)een substi- 
tuted for French, received a fire as unexpected as it proved 
annoying. The San-Rafaiil quickly put her helm up, and, 
returning one ineflbctual shot as she wore, hastened out of range, 
as fast as the little wind would permit her; anchoring, the same 
aftenvjon, in company with M, Villeneuve’s fleet. 

A very different story from all this is told in the publication 
which the Moniteur was comj>elled to insert in the shape of a 
letter from M, Villeneuve, and a translation of which, as of a 
document of undoubted authenticity, went the rounds of the 
English newspapers. Le 19 floreal,’' says this arrant piece of 
forgery, me trouvant 4 la hauteur prescrite par mes instruc- 
tions, }’ai, conformemeUt k Icur contenu, remis k Tamiral Gra- 

* Precis des Evbnemens, tome si., p. 

See p. 243. , 
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Tina ses d^^ches, et, sur le signal qui en a ete fait, six vaisseaux 
dc S. M. C., deux fregates et deux bricks de S. M • I*, se sont 
ranges sous son pavilion ; nous avons ete en vue le reste de la 
soiree, mais le lendemain je n’en ai plus de connaissance, et j’ai 
lieu de le croire rendre a sa destination. Le 24, au point du 
jour, j'ai donne dans le canal de Sainte-Lucie, et dans lajoumee 
je mouillai ii la Martinique, avec Tescadre que m’aconftee S.M* 
et deux vaisseaux et une fregate espagnols.” The number of 
French and Spanish ships that entered Martinique, as counted 
both from the Diamond rock, and the Triton West-Indiaman 
ivhich lay in Basse-Terre road, Sainte-Lucie, agrees exactly with 
the statement as we have given it. But, it being p. m. when the 
ships passed, the two accounts are dated, according to log-time, 
on the 14th instead of on the 13th of May. That the last is the 
correct date appears, not only from the above letter (there being 
no interest to deceive in that particular), but from an entry in 
the r61e d’equipage of the French.ship Formidable, to which we 
have had reference. 

Even French historians were led into error by the Moniteur’s 
forgeries : " L^Amiral Gravina,*' says M. Dumas, ne se s6para 
point de lui (Villeneuve) pour remplir une mission particulifere, 
et e’est encore un fait que nous devions r6tablir ; il mouilla k la 
Martinique avec le reste de la flotte combince et ne la quitta 
point : ceci doit servir d’erratum au premier paragraphe de la 
page 131, ou, trorapes par divers rapports officiels, nous avions 
dit que Tamiral Gravina, apres s’fitre detach e de la flotte com- 
binee pour porter des secours k Porto-Rico et a la Havane, etait 
venu la rejoindre at sSa station aux lies du Vent.’^* The object 
of all this fraud was evidently to induce the British government 
to weaken still more the force in the Channel, by detaching a 
greater number of ships to the West Indies ; ana that object, 
we belieye, was partly accomplished. 

Lord Nelson, whom on the 4th of May we left refitting his 
fleet in Mazari bay,t was enabled, early on the 5th, by the 
emulation and activity of those he commanded, and by a sudden 
change of wind to the eastward, to weigh and make sail to the 
westward. Such, indeed, was Lord Nelson’s haste to getaway, 
that the Superb was recalled from Tetuan, just as the cattle 
and other refreshments for the fleet were being brought down to 
the beach ; and which, in consequence, the ship was obliged to 
leave behind. On the 7th, at 2 p. m., a failure of the breeze 
obliged the Victory and some of the other ships to anchor in 
Rozia ba^, Gibraltar. In the course of the afternoon Rear- 
admiral Sir Richard Bickerton, who was to be left as the com- 
manding ofiicer in the Mediterranean, shifted his flag from ‘the 
Royal-Sovereign to the Amfitrite (late Spanish) frigate ; .and, a 


* Pr^is des Ev^nemens, tome xil, p* 417. 
f See p^. 929. ; 
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fine easterly wind now again springing up, Lord Nelson, at 6 
p. u., weighed and stood through the Straits. 

It had been his lordship’s intention, on the supposition that 
the French were bound to Ireland, to have proceeded to a spot 
about 60 leagues to the westward of Scilly ; but some intelli- 
gence, of an undoubted character, pointing to the West Indies 
as the resfi destination of the combined fleet. Lord Nelson re- 
solved, at every risk of professional censure, to follow it thither. 
That information was derived from Rear-admiral Donald 
Campbell (by birth a Scotchman), of the Portuguese navy, well 
known to Lord Nelson, from having previously served under 
him, and from having, on a former occasion, rendered some 
essential service to the British. For his visit to the Victory, 
Rear-admiral Campbell appears to have suffered most severely. 
Notwithstanding the rigid secrecy observed by Lord Nelson, the 
Spanish naval commander-in-chief at Algeziras got hold of the 
circumstance, and made a formal complaint against the rear- 
admiral. This brought down the vengeance of the French 
ambassador at the court of Portugal, and Rear-admiral Camp- 
bell was laid upon the shelf.* 

On the loth, in the evening, the fleet anchored in Lagos bay, 
to clear some transports which had been left there Iw Sir John 
Orde, when the latter retreated from before M. Villeneuve. 
Having, in the course of the night, by extraordinary exertions, 
completed his ships to five months’ provisions. Lord Nelson, at 

9 A. M. on the 11th, weighed and sailed out of the bay. The 
expected arrival from England of a fleet of transports, with 6000 
troops on board under General Sir James Craig, induced his 
lordship to remain a short time off" Cape St.-Vincent ; and on 
the 12th, in the afternoon, the Queen 98, Rear-admiral Knight, 
and Dragon 74, Captain Edward Griffiths, with their valuable 
charge, joined company. In order to afford to the corlvoy an 
additional protection in its passage through the Straits, Lord 
Nelson detached the Royal-Sovereign ; and, with his remaining 

10 ships of the line and three frigates, namely, the Victory, 
Canopus, Superb, Spencer, Swiftsure, Belleisle, Conqueror,t 
Tigre, and Leviathan, and Amazon, Decade, and Atnpbion, 
crowded sail to the westward, in chase of an enemy’s fleet 
which, be knew, consisted of 18 ships of the line, and at least 
treble l.ss number of frigates. One of the British ships too, 
the Saj*erb, not having been in a home-port since the Jflth of 
January, 1801, was in a very crazy state ; and it was only upon 
the urgent solicitation of Captain Keats, that the Superb was 
allowed to make one in the pursuing fleet. 

Lor^ Nelson has been accused of rashness, in being so eager 

♦ Clarke and M‘Arthur, vol. ii., p. 406. ^ ^ 

+ For this ship a contemporary has substituted the Excellent, Captain 
Frank Sotheron, left by Lord Nelson in Naples bay. See Brenton, vol iii., 
p. 429. 
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^ngftge a force nearly double his own ; but it should be re* 
collected^ that he fully expected to be joined, on reaching Bar- 
badoes, by six sail of tne line. During his passage to the West 
Indies, Lord Nelson prepared a plan of attack, to be adopted in 
case he should overtake the enemy’s fleet. The plan met the 
general approval of his officers ; but we cannot discover by it 
whether the vice-admiral contemplated a meeting befdre or after 
the expected reinforcement.* 

On the 16th of May the British fleet made Madeira ; and on 
the 29th the Amazon was sent on to Barbadoes, to enable Rear- 
admiral Cochrane to have his ships ready for the expet ted junc- 
tion. On the 3d of June Lord Nelson gained, for the first time, 
certain intelligence that the combined fleet was in the West 
Indies; and on the 4th he anchored with his squadron in Carlisle 
bay. Here he found Rear-admiral Cochrane, with only the 
Northumberland and Spartiate 74s, his remaining four ships 
having been detained by Rear-admiral Dacrcs at Jamaica. An 
unfounded report, circulated, no doubt, on purpose to mislead, 
that the enemy was bound to Tobago and Trinidad, induced the 
vice-admiral to receive on board his ships 2000 troops under 
General Myers, and to proceed with them, on the morning of 
ibe 5th, towards those two islands. On the 7th, when in the 
gulf of Paria; the British discovered that they had been misled ; 
and, although so far to leeward, the fleet arrived on the 9tb, oft‘ 
Grenada. Here Lord Nelson received accounts that the enemy 
htd passed the island of Dominique on the 6th, steering to the 
northward. Having, on the morning of the 13tb, reached 
Antigua, the there disembarked the troops ; and at 

noon the same wy, taking with him the Spartiate, Captain 
Francis Laforey, but leaving the Northumberland to remain as 
Rear-admiral Cochrane’s flag-ship on the station. Lord Nelson, 
with 14 sail of the line, stood to the northward ; not absolutely 
in pursuit of an enemy, whose force he knew to consist of at 
least 18 sail of the line, but in the hope, by a superior know- 
ledge of tactics, to reach the shores of Europe before him. 

In one of those unreserved conversations which he occasionally 
held with his captains when visiting h\m on board the Victory, 
Lord Nelson is represented to have said, ir reference to the object 
which had drawn him so far from his station : “ I am thankful 
that the enemy has been driven from the West-India islands with 
so little loss to our country’^ (alluding to the capture of the 
Auttoia convoy) ; I had made up my mind to great sacrifices, 
for I had determined, notwithstanding his vast superiority, to 
stop his career, an^to put it out of his power to do any further 
mischief. Yet do not imagine I am one of those hot-brained 

ft • 

* That plan, being the work of an acknowledged proficient, may witli 
propriety be transcribed into these pages. It will therefore be found at 
No. S6«of the Appendix. 
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people wbo 6ght at immense disadvantage, without any adequate 
object. My object is partly gained. If we meet them, we shall 
find them not less than 18, 1 rather think 20, sail of the line ; 
and therefore do not be surprised if I should not fall on them 
immediately. We wonH part without a battle. I think they 
will be glad to let me alone, if I will let them alone; which 1 will 
do, either till we approach the shores of Europe, or they give me 
an advantage too ten>ptiDg to be resisted.”* And yet the two 
writers, from whose work this extract is taken, seldom indulge 
in their own remarks without making a perfect braggadocio of 
their hero. Mr. Southey is nearly as bad as Messieurs Clarke 
and McArthur. •Much, indeed, has the memory of this great 
man sufiered by the overweening zeal of his biographers. 

On the very day, June 9th, on which Lord Nelson arrived off 
the island of Grenada, Napoleon, writing from Milan, says : “ Je 
suis d'opinioii, cependant, que Nelson est encore dans les mers 
d’Europe. Le sentiment Ic plus naturel est qu*il devrait utre 
rentre en Angleterre pour se ravitailler et verser ses equipages 
sur d’autres batimens ; car ses vaisseaux ont besoin d’entrer dans 
le bassin, et son escadre peut ctre consideree comme etant en 
tres-mauvaix etat.”i- The latter part of this statement was true 
enough, but Napoleon did not seemingly reflect what might be 
done by such a man as Nelson. Hie velocity, as well as the 
direction, of the British iidmirars movements had quite out- 
stripped the French emperor’s calculations. 

That M. Villeneuve was not, in reality, with 18 sail of the 
line running from 11, is natural to suppose; and yet many 
persons, both in France and England, have^jiyh^ught otherwise. 
Nor, indeed, could the French admiral’s de;^ture from Mar- 
tinique have had any possible reference to the arrival of the 
British admiral at Barbacloes, owing to the simple fact, that the 
two occurrences took place on the same day M. Villentuve’s 
instructions, as well as we can collect what they were from the 
mass of orders and counter-orders which issued on tlie subject^ 
may afford us some clue to the French admiraFs proceedings. 

In the published correspondence lietween the Emperor Na- 
poleon and his minister of marine, a break occurs of nearly sevea 
months, from September 29, 1804, to April 14, 1805. As, ia 
the interim, the Toulon fleet had twice sailed, and the last time 
Jiad got tkirly to sea, this hiatus happens rather inopportunely. 
Coupling the April and September instructions, however, we 
may gather, that M.* Villeneuve was neither to detach ships to 
take St.-Ileleria, nor, with the aid of the Rochefort squadron, 
himself to capture Surinam and the other Lhitch colonies in the 
Aiitilies;}: but that, on being joined by th^paniards, he was 

• « 

♦ Clarke and M‘ Arthur, vol, ii,, p. 41.3. 
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to proceed straig;ht to Martinique^ and> with the 5100 men on 
board the combined fleets capture Sainte-Lucie, if not already 
taken by the Rochefort squadron ; leave ’ a garrison there, and, 
if necessary, strengthen the garrisons of Domini(me, Martinique, 
and Guadaloupe, the two latter of which had already, the one 
1500, the other 1600 troops. He was then to wait a month in 
the Antilles, in order to afibrd Vice-admiral Ganteaume an op- 
portunity of joining with his 21 sail of the line; and, to make 
the intervening time pass profitably as well as pleasantly, he 
was to do all possible injury to the enemy, faire tout le mal 
possible a Tennemi.” The governor-generals of Martinique and 
' of Guadaloupe, Vice-admiml Villaret Joyeuse and ^neral 
Enouf, were to lend their aid, and, if necessary, a portion of 
their respective garrisons, towards the fulfilment of this object. 
The want of provisions in the fleet, or of unanimity in the 
council, or some other unexplained cause, kept M. Villeneuve^s 
ships in the harbour of Fort-Royal until the latter end of May ; 
when two of the 74s moved out to attack the Diamond rocK, 
which, with its sloop's company of officers and men, still per- 
sisted to fire at and annoy every French vessel that passed within 
range of its heavy cannon. 

l^e expedition destined to retake this very harassing and not 
informidablef king's ship,^ consisting of the Pluton and Ber- 
wick 74s, 36-giin frigate Sirfene, 16-gun brig-corvette Argus, 
Fine armed schooner, and 11 gun-boats, under the orders of 
Commodore Cosmao of the Pluton, having on board from 300 
to 400 troops of the line commanded by chef d'escadron Boyer. 
On the 29th of May, at 5 h. 30 m. p.m., the expedition sailed from 
Fort-Royal. , By the morning of the 30th the ships had not made 
much progress ; but on the 3Ut, at daybreak, they were far to 
windward of the rock, and at 7 a. m. bore down towards it. 
The t>iamond had been blockaded ever since the arrival of the 
combined fleet at Martinique : therefore Captain Maurice, when 
he saw Commodore Cosmao's sqqadron sail out, anticipated its 
destination, and prepared accordn^ly. 

Considering it impossible to defend the lower works against 
such a force as was approaching. Captain Maurice abandoned 
^em, spiking the two guns, drowning ^he powder, 'knd cutting 
away the launch from the laitding place. At 8 a. m. the ships 
^ened their fire ; which was returned by Hood's battery and 
}^rt<fbiamond, the 6ne being the 24*pounder about midway 
up the rock, the other the two IS-poundefis on its summit. The 
ships bombarded the rock during the SJstof May and 1st of 
June, and until 30 m. P.M. on the 2d; when Captain 
Maurice, having,^ he states, “ but little powder left, axrd not a 
sufficient quantity of ball-cartridges to last; until d^k,” threw 
out a flag of truce. At 5 p. m. the Fine schooner hoisted a 
similar 6ag ; and terms honourable to the garrison, which con- 
sisted of 107 officers and men, were agreed to the same avening. 
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In their defence of this extraordinary post, the British sus^ 
tained a loss of only two men killed, and one man wounded. 
The chef d'escadron Boyer enumerates the loss of the French 
troops, " from a hasty calculation,’^ at about 60 in killed and 
wounded. Captain Maurice considers the loss of the French, 
who landed at the foot of the rock, to have amounted to at least 
30 men killed and 40 wounded, exclusively of the loss sustained 
on board the ships and boats. Three gun-boats and two rowing 
boats are stated to have been entirely lost. On his subsequent 
trial by court-martial, Captain Maurice was not only most 
honourably acquitted for tne loss of the Diamond rock, but 
highly complimented for his firm and determined behaviour. 

On the 1st of June, while the governor-general, General 
Lauriston, Admirals Villeneuve and Gravina, and a number of 
other officers, were inspecting the Diamond rock from the con- 
tiguous shore, the French 40-gun frigate Didon, Captain Pierre- 
Bernard Milius, arrived from Guadaloupe ; bringing fresh in- 
structions from Napoleon, and likewise intelligence that two 
French 74s had arrived at that island as a reinforcement to the 
combined fleet. The Didon had sailed from Lorient on the 2d 
of May, with duplicates of the instructions, with which, on the 
day previous. Rear-admiral Magon, with the two new 74-gun 
ships Algesiras, Captain Gabriel-Auguste Brouard,and Achille, 
Captain Gabriel Denieport, had sailed from Rochefort. In 
those instructions Napoleon directs that Vice-admiral Villeneuve, 
and General Lauriston, having now with the 2100 troops com- 
posing (see p. 336) the united garrisons of Martinique and Gua- 
daloupe, the 3400 carried out by Rear-admiral Missiessy, the 
6100, including Spaniards in the combined fleet, and the 840 
onboard Rcar-admirol Magon’s two ships, upwards of 11,400 
men, do take St.-Vincent, Antigua, Grenada ; et pourquoi ne 
prendrait-on pas la Barbadc?*' Certainly, there was nd reason 
why, among the *^tcn Windward islands, including Tobago and 
Trinidad,” Barbadoes alone should escape free. Tobago having 
been a French island, was not to be ill-treated, but such of the 
other English colonies, as it might not be convenient to retain, 
were to b^ stripped and pillaged thus : “ II ne faudrait point 
maltruitet File de Tobago, parcequ’elle est frangaisc ; mais pour 
les j^mtres colonies anglaises qu’on jugerait devoir abandonner 
aprr- les avoir occupces, on pourrait en tirer la moitic des noirs, 
lever , line contribution sur Ics habitans, en oter I’artillerie, et 
vendre les noirs s\ la Martinique et a la Guadaloupe.”* 

Having done all iJiis, and waited in the Antilles for the Brest 
fleet 35 days from the day of receiving |||s despatches. Vice- 
admiral Villeneuve was to proceed straight to Ferrol, to carry into 
effect, m the way already explained, f the ultimate object of the 

* Precis des Evbnemens, tome xi., p. 477. 

f See p. 300. 

YOL. III. Z 
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expedition ; and^ compared to which, in the eyes of Napol6on, 
the capture and pillage of the British West-India islands was 
mere cnild’s play. 

On the 4th of June the combined fleet, composed of the same 
vessels with which it had anchored, except the Santa-Madalena 
Torche, Naiade, and Cyane, and having on board in addition to 
the troops it had brought out, a portion of the garrison of 
Martinique, set sail from the harbour of Fort-Royal, steering a 
northerly course. On the same or following day the two 74s, 
Algesiras and Achille, which had arrived at Guadaloupe on the 
29th of the preceding month, arid had sailed on the 2d of June 
in search of the admiral, effected their junction. On the 6th M. 
Villeneuve lay to off the road of Basse-Terre, and received on 
board his fleet a portion of the garrison of Guadaloupe. 

Thus reinforced, the French admiral, with his 20 sail of the 
line, seven frigates, and two brigs, passed to windward of 
Montserrat and Redundo, aad to leeward of Antigua, with what 

S recise object in view has never been satisfactorily explained. 

owever concealment or a distortion of facts might suit the 
policy of Napoleon, it was aiming a deadly blow at the reputation 
of his officers to make their public letters the channel of his 
falsehoods. In M. Villeneuve^s letter of 8 thermidor (26th of 
July), published in the Moniteiir of August 11, a void occurs 
between the day of his departure from Martinique, “le 16 
prairial,’' or 4tn of June, and that on which he made Cape 
rinisterre, ‘Me 21 messidor,'' or 9th of July. Not a word is 
there about the junction of the two 74s, or the abstraction of the 
colonial garrisons ; a tolerable proof that one or more important 
paragraphs had been suppressed. 

On the 8tb, having doubled Antigua, as if with the real inten- 
tion ofoperating among the British islands, M. Villeneuve received 
intelligAice from an American schooner, that in the north-north- 
east he would find a British homeward-bound convoy, which 
had sailed the day previous from that island. Chase was imme- 
diately given ; and before night the Franco-Spanish fleet over- 
took 15 sail of merchant vessels, under the protection of the 
British 28-gun frigate Barbadoes, Captain Joseph Nourse, and 
14-gun schooner Netley, Lieutenant Richt :d Harward. The two 
men of war effected their escape ; but the merchantmen, valued 
with their cargoes at five millions of francs, were captured. The 
prizes were given in chalfge to the Sir^nc frigate, with orders to 
escort them to Guadaloupe, and rejoin the fleet off the Western 
Islands. 

Scarcely had the frigate and her rich convoy parted company, 
than a rumour reached Admiral Villeneuve, derived, no doubt, 
from some of the prisoners, that Lord Nelson had amved in the 
West Indies in search of him. Smarting under their heavy 
losses, and suspecting from the troops on board, that the com- 
bined fleet, even yet, was destined to act against some of the 
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British colonies (nearly the whole of which, according to a 
French writer, had drawn up the capitulations they meant to 
propose to M. Villeneuve, and counted out the sums of money 
they could afford to pay him for their ransom*), the merchant- 
masters did, most probably, exaggerate the British force under 
Lord Nelson, in the hope to drive the French admiral back to 
Europe- If so, the plan produced its effect ; for, on the U th or 
10th, all the troops which had been withdrawn from Martiniejue 
and Guadaloupe were precipitately embarked on board the 
Hortense, Didon, Herrnione, and Themis frigates, with orders to 
Captain La-Marre-la-Meillerte, of the Hortense, the scni/)r 
officer, to disembark them at the last-named island, and then to 
rejoin the fleet at -the appointed rendezvous. 

That, in acting thus, the French admiral was but obeying his 
orders, is to be inferred from the fact, that Napoleon anticipated 
that M. Villeneuve would return straight to Europe on learning 
that he was pursued. “ Je haterai monarrivee(a Boulogne) do 
quelqiies jours, parce que je pense que Tarrivee dc Nelson” 
(wliose force he in another place states at “dix seuls vaisseaiix”), 
cn Ameri(jue, pourrait pousser Villeneuve h partir pour le 
Ferrol.f The only act for which Napoleon blamed M. Ville- 
iieuve, was for not leaving at Martinique and Guadaloupe 
the troops which the fleet hud carried oat. In his anger, at the 
partial failure of his projects, the French emperor did certainly 
attribute this omission on the part of M. Villeneuve, to fright, 
epouvante,” at the rumour of his being pursued; but, at a 
subsequent day, when the thoughts of invading Mngland had 
lon<g ceased to agitate his breast, Buonaparte frankly admitted 
that Villeneuve was a brave miui.:j: 

On the 2Gth of June, when, having executed their mission, 
they were returning to the fleet, the Didon, Ilermionc, Ilortcnse, 
and Themis fell in with the Sirenc and her valuable chai^ge ; and 
that but a short distance to windward of the spot whence the 
latter had made sail 17 days before. Coupling the time 
already lost with the time it would still take to get a fleet of dull- 
sailing inerchantmeii so far to windward asGuadalou|)e, Captaiii 
La-Marreda-Meillerie determined to bear up with them for 
Porto- Rico. On the follow^ing day, the 27th, when about 180 
miles to north-east of Barbuda, the British 18-gun ship-sloops, 
Kin- Usher, Captain Richard William Cribb,and Osprey, Captain 
Timjthy Clinch, appeared in sight to windward, and were 
chrsed by the French frigates. In making sail to escape, the 
tw o sloops hoisted signals and fired guns, as if to a fleet ahead. 
This had the desired effect. The chasing ships immediately 
bore* up; and, in a very little time, the whole 15 merchant 

* Victoircs et ConenuHes, tome xvi., p. 12 L 
f Precis des Evencmens, tonic xi., p. 282, 

J See O’Meara’s Napoleon in Exile, vol. i., p. 57. 

z 2 
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vessels^ with all the rum and sugar and coffee on board, were in 
flames. A French writer confirms the fact ; calling by mistake 
the two sloops frigates/’ and seeming to be unapprized of the 
ruse that was practised.* 

On the 30th of June, when about 20 leagues to the north-east 
of the island of Corvo, the northernmost of the Azores, M. Vil- 
leneuve was rejoined by his five frigates. On the same day the 
Didon captured and burnt an English privateer, of 14 guns and 
49 men. On the 3d of July the fleet recaptured the late Spanish 
galleon Matilda, with treasure on board to the estimated value 
of from 14 to 15 millions of francs; and at the same time cap- 
tured the privateer, the Mars, of Liverpool, who had made prize 
of the galleon, and was conducting her to an English port. The 
privateer was set on fire, and the galleon taken in tow by the 
Sircne frigate. Nothing further of consequence happened to the 
combined fleet until it arrived off* Cape Finisterre on the 9th of 
July; on which day a violent gale of wind from the north-east 
carried away the main topmast of the Indomptable, and other- 
wise slightly damaged some of the ships. The wind moderated, 
but continued to blow from the same adverse quarter, until a day 
or two before the 22d ; when, with a favourable change of wind, 
occurred an event, the account of which had best be delcrredtill 
we have brought up the proceedings of the chasing fleet. 

After quitting Antigua on the 13th of June,t Lord Nelson, still 
with no more than his own discretion for a guide, hastened 
towards Europe, and on the 17th gf July came in sight of Cape 
St.-Yincent; ‘^making,” abserves the admiral in his diary, “our 
whole run from 13arbu(fa, day by day, 3459 miles. Our run 
from Cape St.-Vincent to Barbadocs,” he adds, “ was 3227 
miles ; so that our van back was only 232 miles more than our 
run out, allowance being made for the dift’erence of the latitudes 
and longitudes of Barbadoes and Barbuda; average per day 34 
leagues wanting nine miles,” On the following day, the 18th, 
being on his way to Gibraltar for provisions for kis fleet. Lord 
Nelson fell in with Vice-admiral Collingwood, with the Bread- 
nought 98 and two other sail of the line ; but who had not the 
slightest information to communicate beyond what his own 
sagacity, and that was of no common ’ ind, suggested. Vice- 
admiral Collingwood considered the voyage to the West Indies 
in the right point of view", merely as a means of drawing off* the 
British force from the'" Channel, to admit of an attack upon 
Ireland ; and, it will be recollected, a disembarkation on Ireland 
was one of the preliminary steps in Ni poleon’s plan.J 

On the 19th of July the British fleet anchored in Gibraltar 
bay ; and “ on the 20th,” says Lord Nelson in his diary, “ Twent 

♦ Victoires et Conquetes, tome xvi., p. 128, ^ ** 

+ See p. 334. 

f Sec p. 217 ; also a letter from Vice-admiral Collingwood to Lord NdsUn 
on this subject, Appendix, No. 87» 
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on shore for the first time since June 16, 1803, and from having 
my foot out of the Victory, two years wanting 10 days/* On 
the 22(1 the fleet weighed and stood across to Tetiian to water, 
anchoring at 8 p. m. in Mazari bay. On the 24th, at noon, the 
fleet again got under way and steered for Ceuta, and remained 
during the night in the gut, with variable winds and a thick fog. 
On the 25th the 18-gun ship-sloop Termagant, Captain Robert 
Pettet, from England, joined, with information that the brig- 
sloop Curicux, on her w^ay home with Lord Nelson s despatches, 
had, on the 19th of June,* in latitude 33° 12' north, longitude 
58° west, fallen in with the o5mbined fleet, steering, at first, 
north by west, but afterwards north-north-west, lliis intelli- 
gence, stale as it was in being communicated five weeks after it 
bore date, w’as the earliest, of a positive nature, which the vice- 


admiral had received. 

After passing the Straits, Lord Nelson bore away to the west- 
ward, and then proceeded off Cape St. -Vincent, to be ready to 
steer more northerly as circumstances might direct. On the 3d 
of August the fleet was in latitude 39° north, longitude 16° west, 
with liglit northerly airs. By his acuteness, Lord Nelson, about 
this time, extracted from a log-book, found by an American 
merchant ship on board a vessel which had been set on fire and 
abandoned, but not destroyed, some far-^froin unimportaM infor- 
mation. The circumstances, as related by each of Lord Nelson a 
biographers, arc as follows : “ A log-book and a few seamen s 
jackets were found in the cabin, and these were brought to 
Nelson. The log-book closed with these words : ^ 1 wo large 
vessels in the W.N.VV.;’ and this led him to conclude tliat the 
vessel had been a Liverpool privateer cruising oft* the Western 
Islands. Cut tlierc was in this book a scrap of dirty paper, 
filled with figures. Nelson, immediately upon seeing it, observed 
that the figures were written by a frenchman; 
studying this for a while, said, ^ I can explain the whole. Ihc 
jackets are of French manufacture, and prove that the privateer 
was in possession of the enemy, ^lio had Leon 
taken by the two ships that were seen in thcW.IN.VV. liie 
prize-master, going on board in a hurry, forgot to take with him 
his reckoning: there is none in the log-book, and the dirty 
contains her work for the number of days since the privateer left 
Cor* o, with an unaccounted- for^un, which I take to have been 
the chase, in his endeavour to find out her situation by bac 
reckoning. By some mismanagement I conclude 
on board by one of the enemy's ships and dismasted. . Not liking 
delay (for I am satisfied that those two ships were the advanced 
ones of the French squadron), and fancying we were close a 
their heels, they set fire to the vessel, and abandoned her in a 


♦ Both Southey in his, and Clarke and M; Arthur in their, « 
Nelson,” make this the 19th of July ; a serious mistake. Sec p. 3qi. 


Life of 
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hurry. The compilers of the anecdote, unfortunately, have 
omitted the dates, both of the last entry in the log-book, and of 
the day on which the wreck was fallen in with. We might 
otherwise have been able to show, that it was the late Liverpool 
privateer Mars herself, which had given rise to Lord Nelson’s 
speculations. If so, the jackets had probably belonged to some 
of the Matilda’s crew, and the scrap of paper been written 
upon by a Spaniard. Whichever way it was, the inference 
remained just as the vice-admiral had drawn it, that the cap- 
turing fleet had steered to the northward. 

A northerly course thus appearing to have been taken by 
' M^ Villeneuvc, a northerly course was taken by his ardent 
pursuer, but, to the latter’s regret, against northerly winds and 
hazy weather. On the 8th of August the wind became more 
favourable. On the 12th the Niobe frigate joined from the 
Channel fleet, but, strange to say, still without intelligence. 
On the 15th Lord Nelson himself joined Admiral Cornwallis 
off’ IJshant, from whom he heard all that had happened, and, on 
the same evening, proceeded with the Victory and Superb to 
Portsmouth ; leaving the remainder of liis fleet (except the 
Bellcisie, who steered for Plymouth) as a reinforcement to the 
Channel fleet.^ On the 18th the Victory and Superb anchored 
at Spithead; and Lord Nelson shortly afterwards struck his 
flag and went on shore. 



A P r E N D I X. 


No. 1. Seep. 2. 


A liht of shi))s of the line and* frigates late bolonginpj to the French navv, 
ciii)turccl, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during 
the year 1799. 


Kamo. 


Gun ship 

50 (T) Lcandcr 


Gun-frig. 

41 (W) Forte 


08 (i?) Jinioii 

^(J)) Alcesto ...... 

„ Courageuse . 

... Cliarente .... 


[MW 


rrenowse 


I ... Prudente ... 

i 

... Vestalc 

j ... Bruno 

I, ... Kepublicainc 


IIow, when, and where lost. 


{ Captured, ]\fareh 8, by the Rus- 
sians and Turks, ou the surren- 
der of Corfu, and restored to 
England by the Emperor of 
Russia. 

C Captunul, February 28, by the 
. < jj^ritisli frigate Sihylle, olf Bcn- 
( gal river. East, Indies, 
r Captured, June J8, by a British 
’ . s(piadrori under Captain Mark- 
I ham, of the Centaur, in the Mc- 
’ diterraneau. 

j Wrecked, November U), ou enter- 
' iiig Lorient. 

‘Destroyed, December 11, aihr 
liaviiig been run on slioic near 
< Port-Loui.s, Isle ol’ Franee, l>y 
the Tnuuendous. 74, and Ada- 
(. mailt, 50. 

C Captured, Fiihruary 9, l.y tlu* Bri- 
< tidi fiv.ate Diedahis, near tiu; 
('ape of (h)od ilopt*. 

! ('a])tured, August, 29, by lh<* ih i- 
tidi frigatt' CI\de, olf Bordc* iir.. 

( Captured, with the Leaii'lei 
\ Corfu. 

Jj Captured, Aiignst 213, ])y tlu* Bri- 
I tidh tVigati* Tamer, olf Surinam. 
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A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to the Dutch navy 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1799. 


Name. 


Gun-ship 

74 (0) Washington. 

f (V) Cerberus .... 
„ Do Ruyter .. 
„ (jucldorland . 

„ Leyden 

„ Utrecht ...... 


Vcrvachtcn 


50 


44 


(T) Batavier 

„ Bcschermer 

„ Broedcrchap 

... Belle-Antoinctte ... 

... Constitutic 

... Duifze 

... Expeditie 

(V) Hector 

,, Unie 




Ilow, when, and wlicre lost. 


^Captured, August 30, by voliui- 
taiy surreiidi nng (the seamen 
having refused to light against 
the orange flag) to a l^ritish 
squadron under Vice-admiral 
. Mitchell, in the Vlietcr, Texcl. 
^ Captured, August 28, by the same 
British scpiadron, in the N ieueve 
Die}), Texcl. 

Captured, wdth the Washington 
and squadron. 


Cai)turetl, wdth the Vervachten 
^ and s([uadron. 


Gan-frig. 


44 

40 

32 



(W) Mars 

(Xl Amphi trite 

(G) Ambuscade 

(/) Hcldin 

„ Minerve 

... Alarm 

... Pollock 

(0) Venus j 


Captured, with the Washington 
and her sijuadron. 

Captured, wdth the Vervachten 
and squadron. 
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A list of ships of the line and friejatos, late belonfring to the Spanish navy* 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1799, 


Name. 

Gun -frig. 

f ... Guadalupe 


How, when, and where lost. 




(JT) licnnionc 


... Santa-Bri^ida 


(D) Santa- Teresa .... 


Thetis 


r Destroyed, March Ifi, by bc'ing run 
I on shore by tlic Centaur 74, and 
' j Cormorant 20, near Cape Oro- 
t ppsa, Mediterranean. 

{ Captured, October 20, by being 
cutout of Puerto-Cahallo, Soiitii 
Amcirica, by the l)oats of the 
Surprise frigate. 

r Captured, Oertober 18, by a British 
.< frig.Ttc-s(piadrori, near Cape Pi- 
1, nisterre. 

{ Captured, February 0, by the Argo 
4J, in conij)any with the Le\ia- 
tlian 74, near Slajorca, Mediter- 
ranean. 

r Captured, October 17, by the Bri- 
J tish frigat(* Kthalion,in e(»nipaiiy 
' j with the Naiad and others, near 
L Ferrol. 


No. 4. See p 2. 


All ab-^uact of Frcneh, Duteli, and Spanish ships of the lino and frigates, 
captured, <!v:c. during the year 1799. 


Ships of the line 
Frigates 


Total. 


Dll, 
: Fr. 


Lost through 
the enemy. 


Lost through 
aeciiicut. 

A — 

Total 
lost 
to the 

Total 
added 
to the 
Bn tie'll 
navy. 

Capt. 

Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt, navies. 


— 

^ — 

— 

— 

1. 7 

... 


7 

0 

. 9 1 

1 

••• 

11 

.'i 

i. 17 

... 

••• 

17 

11 

. 4 1 

••• 

• •• 

5 


. 37 2 

1 


40 

21 
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A list of sliips and vessels late belonging lo the British na\y, captured, 
destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the year 1709, 


Name. 


Commander. 


lloxr, when, and wLcre lost. 


Cuu-sbip rAVreekrd, Otto! vr 10, between 

06 (JJ) Impregnable. JoiKithan r.'MilLnor^j Lang^tonc and Chichester; 

L crew ^aved. 

f \Vri (‘ked, December J, in Table 

(it (P) Sceptre Viilcntine Etlv.aidb-^ Bay, Cape of Good Hope: 

b *201 of the Cl. iV perished. 

Gun-friff. iw TT n .4 ^ ^VJceked, January 7, on the 

j(//) Apollo IVtcr Ilalhnt ^ coast ol'IIolland: cr<nvsav«d. 

* '' ] ,, , T I /'ll 1 «. I S Wrecked, December *25, on the 

1. Ltlialion ....... John Clark.- h.-arle •’ ^ 

f Vf recked, (Jetober 0, off* tlu* 

ilG (J}) Lu/inc Lancelot Skyiniov.’^ Vlie-islamJ, coast of Holland ; 

b ci(‘\v, except two, pt‘rislied. 
r Wrecked, February 1, in tlu* 

2B (/) Proscr])ine ... James Wallis 2 river Elbe: crew, except 15, 

b saved. 

’■ Nautilus Henry (Junior 5 'Vr. cke.l, IVbruary 2, oflT Flam- 

I ^ ( borough Il(*ad ; cn‘\v saved. 

] 5 ^ r Destroyed, Octolu'i* J *2, hy h(*ing 

I blown up in action with u 

l(r) Tiincomalc John Rowe <j French privateer, in the 

I Straits of BabeJmaridol : crew 

L perished. 

f Foundered, exaetdate unknown, 

18 {Y) Orcsles William Ilaggitt ...^ in a hurrieane in the Indian 

b 0 (!eaii ; crew perished. 

^ ^ r Wrecked, in September, on the 

r (b) Amaranthc John Blake J coast of I'lorida ; and many of 

I j tile crew perished on shore 

14 J b hunger. 

j rWrcck(*d, January 12, in Barii- 

b „ Wcazle Hull. Henry (ir< \ < stalde Bay: crew, except the 

b pur-er, jieri.slied. 

Can ^ f Wr ked, May ‘2,*1, on the back 

r (f) Dciu’-A/uis Hen. Smith Wilson -<j of the Nle of Wight ; crew 

14 J b 

I b ”^'^’hod, exact dati* uiikmiun, 

b (g) Contest Jolin Ides Short ) olftlic coast of Holland : i row 

f saved. 

C Ga])ti:rvd, 1\I:iv8, hy a sipiadron 

JO (U) Fortune Lewis Davis 2 of French frigates, off the coast 

C scl b <»f Syria. 

ir“(i) rox Wm. \Vo<,l.Jri.I.^e.J V/rc.-kcil Septembor 28, in the 

" ^ gulf of Mexico : crew saved. 

C Captured, exact date unknown, 
e (ii) Mmqulto .... Thomas White .... < hy two Spanish frigates, oil’ 

C Cuba. 
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No. S^'onHmtcd, 


Kamo. Commander. 


How, when, and where lost. 


T.S. 


((|) NiLssaii George Tripp. ... 

(r) Grampus George Hart 

(t) Blanche Jolin Ayscoiigli.. 

„ Kspion Jonas Hose 


g. V. (vf) lJamcH{r-Craci\ 


~\ 


Wrecked, October 14, on the coast 
of Holland : crow, except 
saved. 

Wrecked, Febnuir), on Barking 
shelf, near Woolwich : evi'w 
saved. 

Wrecked, September 2S, in ilu* 
'fexi I : crew saved. 

Wrecked, November 1(», on the 
(Joodwin Sands : crew' sav<*d. 
Was Atalante. 

CantunxI along with Fvrlunr, 


ABSTRACT. 



Lost throiJ*;b 
the enemy. 

A 

Lost tlirniarh 
aecidcut. , 



Cajit. WreclvcU. Foundered. IJurnl. 

Total. 

Ships of the line' 

„ under the line ... 

::;i -i ,5 

* i 

*2 

19 


— 

— 


Total 

... 3 1 16 

i 

21 


Nt). Se(‘ [>. 


Tor the pay an«l maintenanee during the first twx) lunar 
months, of 120 000 seamen, ineluding 22, (iOt) marines,^ 
and fhiriiig tlie n'liiaining eleve n lunar uionths, ol 
1 10,000 :-eaincn,ineiuiling the same innnl--*i ol marines 

„ liic and tear of sliips, 

„ iIk’ or'limiry expenses of tiio navy, hieluding the half- 
p.w I } sea and marine uilieeis; aho the expi’ire o( 

S' • 

„ i'" extraoKlinaries ; including the bnilding anti re- 

1 . .ling of ships, and other e\tia work 

„ ll.< expense of the transport serxice 

„ tlie inainti‘iiance of prisoners of war in health 

,, the caro and maintenance of sick prisoners of war..-. 

Total supjjlies granted for the sca-servicc 


X • .'h 

0 (; 

4,:;:)U,ooo o ti 

!,l{i0,100 l.-i If 

772,140 0 0 
1,JK)(M)00 0 0 
500,000 0 0 
90,000 0 0 


.£13,619,079 13 11 
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Paris, le 5 nivosc an viii de la republiqiie, 

BonapariCy premier consul dc la repuhlique fran^aise, d sa majestc le roi dc la 
Crandc^Bretagne et iCIrlande, 

Appelt* par le vopu dc la nation fran<;aise a occiipcr la premiere magis- 
tratiire dc Ja r('pul>li(^iie, j(* crois convenablc, en entrant en charge, d’en 
faire dirertement part a votre mjijcst<!. 

La guerre fj 11 i, d(‘i)iiis huit ans, ravage Ics (piatrc parties du monde, doit- 
clleetre etcrnelle? n’est-il done aiicun mo\'en de s'entendre? 

Comment les deux nations Ics plus eclairces de TKiirope, puissantes et 
fortes plus que iic fexigeiit leur surete ct leur independance, pi iiv’cnt-elles 
saerilier a des idees de vainc grandeur le bien du eoinmerce, la prosperity 
intcriciire, le bonlieur des families V comment nt* sentent-elles pas que la paix 
e.st le premier des besoins comme la premiere des gloires? 

Cc*s sentiniens ne peuvent pas etre etrangers au (;o?ur de voti '' majeste, qui 
gouverne une nation librc, et dans le soul but de la rendre lieureusc. 

Votre majeste ne verra dans eette ouverture que mon d^sir sincere dc oon- 
tribuer eflieacement, pour la seeonde fois, ii la paeilication generale, par une 
deniarclu' prornptc*, toute dc confiance, et degagee dc ces formes rpii, neces- 
siiires peut-etre pour deguiser la deperidanee des etats faibles, ne decclent 
<ians les etats forts (jue le desir de se tromper. 

La Fra net*, rAngleterre, jiar Tabus de leurs forces, peuvent long-temps 
encore jioiir le mallieur de tons les ()eupl(‘S, en retarder Tepuiscinent ; inais, 
j’ose le dire, le sort dt* tout(\s les nations eivilisees est attache a la liii d’une 
guerre qui enibrasc le monde entier. 

Dc votre majeste, etc , 

Bonaparte. 


No. 8. Sec p. 62. 


A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to the French navy, 
capturtjd, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1800. 


CuA'Ship 

Name. 

How, when, and where lost. 

80 

(K) Guillaume-Tell 

5 Cap lured, March 30, hy a British 
( .squadron oil Malta. 

74 

( M) Gciiereux 

^ C Captured, February 18, by a 


(P) Athciiien.. ; 

( terranean. 

... Dego..,.. 







'' Captured, Augiist 5,"by‘the Bri- 

... Concorde ish 64, Belliqueux, near Rio- 

Janeiro, South America. ' 
Captured, August 24, by a British 

^ ^ squadron oif* Malta. ' 

Captured, August 25, by tlic 
n Vengcance.......o.««t.t«.»ttt. < British 38-gun frigate Seine, 

^ C Mona Passage. 
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Name. 


IIow, when, and where lost. 


Gun-frig. 

• r Captured, July 8, by tlio British 

["(i?) Dcsir^'C < SJ8-giin sloop l)ai% in Dunkirk 

L roads. 

{ Captured, Februaiy 0, by tlie 
Loire, Britisli frij^ate and other 
vessels near the Seven Islands, 
coast of France. 

CarthagiiioLic j " Athuiicu aiul 

r Capturi'd, August 5, by the Boin- 


384 


36-| 


Pallas., 


J bay-Castle, and Exeter liidia- 
j mail, in sight of the Bellnpieux 


28 


Venus 




()4, and convoy. 

'Captured, October 22, by the 
British frigates Indefatigable 
and Fisgard, off Lislion. 

No Dutch ship of war as high as a 24-gun corvette, captured, &c. during 

the year 1800. 

A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to tlu' Spani>li navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, found(‘red, or accidentally luirnt, during the 
year 1800. 

Name. Commander, Ilow, wlien, and wlicre lost. 


Gun-frig. 

5 (D)l)el-Carmcii..donFra(juinPoroel I 
Florentina....donManuelNoratcs > 


Captured, Ajiril 7, hy the Levi- 
athan 74, and Kinerald 30, near 
(Jadi/. The prizes were ladcMi 
with 3000 ipiiiitals of quick- 
silver. 


i 

An abstnict of French, and Spanish ships and vessels of war, captured, ike. 
dining the year 1800. 


Lost through 
acH-ident. 


T«)lal 
lost 
to tlic 


Total 
aititcd 
to the 
Jhitiah 


Total.. 


Capt, 

iJeat. 

Wrecked? Foundered, 11 unit. 

navies. 

ii.tvy. 

Fr. 4 

.T 



4 

3 

Fr. 8 


••• ... ••• 

8 

4 

Sp. 2 

... 

... 

o 

o 


... 



14 

i) 


No, 9. 

See p. 62 j 




A list 3 .ships and vessels, late belonging to the British navy, captured, 
dost.'* yed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the year 1800. 
Name. Commander. How, when, and where lost. 


Gun-ship 

100 (D) 


Queen - Char- 
lotte....^ 


Lord Keith 
( V.-adiniral). 
Andrew Todd 


74 (O) Marlborough,.,Thomas Sotheby 


C Accidentally burnt and blown 
< up, March 17, off Leghorn ; 
( crew, except 1G7, perislicd. 

C Wrecked, November 4, on a 
} sunken rock near Bcllcisic ; 
r crew saved, , 
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No. 0 — continued. 


Name. 

Gun.&hip 

64 (P) Ropnlso. 
Gan-frigr. 

32 (7'’)Sms 

Gun p. ship 

r (O) Danac,..i 


Commander. 


How, 


wh£, 


and where lost. 


.James Alms., 


.r 


20 <{ 


(P) Cormorant Courtney Boyle 


G. sh. sip. 

r(5) Jirarten. 


18- 


...Tames Hanson.., 


Chance 


1 


I'^rompcuHC Parker llobinson 


14 

(A) liaiUrur.,,. 

« 


G. bg. sip. 

r(X) Diligciiee.. 

. . , . C. B . 1 1 odgson Ross « 

isJ 

1 


1 

^ „ Ilouud 

. . . . W . Jas.Turrpiand 

14 

(h) AlhanaUe.,. 



r (e) Comet...,, 


F.S. 

J „ Falcon...... 

II. Samuel Butt... 

] „ Rosario 

.Talnes Carthew.... 


t „ Wiisp 


Gun-brig 


12 

(g) Mastiir..... 

* 


Wrc(!ke(l, March 10, on a 
sunken rock 25 leagues south- 
east of Ushant : crew, except 
I 10, saved on the Glenan 
L islands, but made prisoners. 

Robert Winthrop.. \ Wrecked, Scpten)>>-r 6. in Vigo 
^ { Bay : crew' saved. 

{ Cajjturcd, March 17, by her 
crew mutinying and carrying 
lier into Brest. 

{ Wrecked, e:vt..*f date unknown, 
on the coast ot Kgypt : crew 
.savc'd, blit made prisoi.ors by 
the Preneh. 

r Wrecked, January 26, near 
Brighton : crew, except one 
L man, perished, 
r Foundered, October 9, after 
George S, Stovin ^ upsetting on her beam-ends : 

ej(‘\v, except 25, penisbed. 
Foiinder(‘d, May 16 or 17, a.s 
is sujiposed, lia\ing parted 
eoni])any in a gale in the 
(’hanmd : erew perished. 
Wrecked, November 0, in St. 
Alban’s hay .lersey^ . cri'w 
sav(’d. 

i'oiindered, in October, in the 
North Sea, as is supposed : 
crew perished. 

'oundered, at the same time as 
the Trov//)cusc. 

Wri'eked, in Septenib(?r, on a 
small island near Havana . 
erew saved. 

Wreck(?d, September 26, near 
Slietland : cr(‘W perished. 
Cajiturcd, November 26, by her 
crew mutinying and carrying 
iicr into Malaga. 

I Destroyed, July 7, in Dunkirk 
y roads, in attempting to burn 
I some French frigates. 

January J5, on Yar- 
crew, except 




r ( 7^ JIavick Phil. Bill tholoinew 

(. ( Hon.Mat.St.-Clair.|^ 


S'" 


I 




r Wrecked, Januar 
.< iiioutli sands: 
t eight, saved. 




, . , in, S Wrecked, January 21, bn the 

(r) Weymouth.... Ambrose Crofton ^ Lisbon : crew saved. 

rWrecked,‘* August lo, iu the 

(s) Dromedary.... Bcnj. W. Taylor < Bocea, near the island of 

k Trinidad ; crew saved. 
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ABSTRACT. 

Lost through Lost through 

the enemy’. accident. 

Cnpt. Dest. Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt. Total. 

S!ups of the line 2 ... 3 

„ under the line 2 4 9 4 . 19 

Total 2 4 11 4 22 


No. JO. See p. (53. 

For the pay and rnaiulenaiice of 97,301 seamen and 22,(506 X s, d, 
marine^ fur three Iiiiiar months mid of lO-VlOO seamen 
and 30,000 marines., for the reinainini^ ten lunar months 6,112,500 0 0 

j, the wear and tt'ar of shijis 5,850,000 0 0 

„ the ordin.o'N I'xpru-e^ of the n«i\y, ineliidiiiK tlu* hnlf- 
jiay to sea and irarine olJleei > ; al'^o tlu' (‘xpense of sea- 


ordnanee 1,269,018 5 .S 

„ the oxtraordiiiaries ; inehidin<r the building and re- 
pairing of ships, and other extra w oik 933,900 0 0 

„ the expense of the transport-MTvice 1,920,718 14 (» 

„ the care and iiiainteiiance ol*;.riM)iier< of Mar 190,000 0 0 


Total si!]iplies granted for the sea-serviee ,C i().577,037 0 2 


No. II. Seep. 112. 

Je propot ii dc* eondnire larfiiee navale de la rejinbliqiie a Lj-^honne, do 
iiiouiller Tariiiee devent cette eapitale, a line portee de fusil de la vill(‘ et dii 
palais dn roi ; de la fn’re preeeder par nm* fn'gati* parlemontaire, qni ainiun- 
eerait rine I armee de la repul)li(|ne iie vient pasjioiir nuire au\ Fortugais 
tpioifpral! < ’S et cselavesde I’Angletorre ; iiiais ([imle vamt pour exiger (pie 
tims Ic? ’ ' igasins et vaisseanx anglais lui soient livres sur-lc-cliamj), sons 
peine de : user la vilic de fond on eomhle. Cette op(*ration procurait a Jii 
Franco -OO millions en numeraire on en marchandisesanglaises ; rAngleterre 
recevaii un echec terrible, qiii y raiisait et dtjs hampicroutcs et nne desolation 
gencrah'. Notre iirmec', sans etre fctigucc' de la mer, revonait a Brest, 
comhleo, de riche.-»ses, couverte de gloire, et la France etonnait cneore 
rEerope par an nouveau triomphe. — JMiliondcs tjc. par Kerguelen, 

p. 373. . • 
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No. 12. Sec p. 131 

A qiiatre hcuros du matin, il apcryut dans ses caux quatre batimens, qu’il 
rcconriiit pour fnri«mis : cctait <‘n diet une partic de Tcscadre anglaisc : Ic 
C<5sar, nioiitc par 1 ainiral Sauniaroz, Ic Vt nerable, le Siiperbc et Ja Vn'*gatc la 
Tamisc*. Lo brave Troude so disposa au combat ot ronforja ses batteries par 
les Iiommes dcs ^aillards. II fut joint d’alaml par lo Venerable ot la Tamise : 
lo premier envo)-a sa v»dee par la lianclu' de ba))urd, et le Formidable arriva 
pour serrer cet adversjiire au feu : le combat le plus vif s’engagea vergue a 
vergue, et souvent si longueur d’ecouvillon. Le capitaine triin\-ais ordonna 
de mettre justpi’a trois boulets dans cliaque canon. La Tamise Ic battait eii 
})oupe; iiiais ses canons de retraile ripostaient a cr* feu, Les deux autres 
vaisseaux enneinis arriverent successivement, et, lu! pouvant doubler le For- 
inida))lo au ver»t, ils prireiit position par sa banclu* de bj.bord, Les premieres 
voices du vaisseau IVanyais dcmatcrent le V<'ni rahli' de soi* perrocpiet de 
fougue, et bientdt apres de son grand mat. Tanglais laissa ai river; iiiais 
Troude K‘suivit dansce nujuvement pour lel>attrecn poupo, cn memo temps 
qu’il faisait caiionner le Cesar, qiii, se tn- nant de ra\ant du Venerable, no 
pouvait riposter : pas un boulct franeais if' tait p 'rdii. Dans cotte position, 
Je Venerable p(‘rdit encore son mat <le mihaine. Troudi* fit diriger ensnite 
tout son feu sur h; Cesar, le serraiit le plus pri s possible ; apres (li*mi-lieure 
dVngagcnient, (pioitpie Tanglais, qui avait i<M»tes ses voiles, depassat le For- 
midable, et forfjiat eelui-ci a luaiueuvrer pour !(' temr parson travers, le Cesar 
abandoiina lii jiartie, arriva en ik'sordre, prii les .nuuvs a babord, et rejoigiiit 
le Venerable, auquel la Tamise port ait des Mvours. 11 nstait emoro a eom- 
battre le Superbe, qui etait parlajoiie de babord du vaisS4‘au franeais; mais 
Tanglais laissa arriver, passu sous le acik an Fnnuidable, hors <Ie jun tee, et 
rejoignit fes ai'tres batiniens. A sept lieures du matin, le eapit.iine Tnmde 
etait nuiitfc dii champ do batiiillc 11 tit innnter dans les batteries 1(‘ reste 
des bonh‘ts, (jui poniaicnt liii faire t<‘nir encore une henre de combat, rafrai- 
eliir le vaillant e(juipag(' qni I’avait si bien seconde, I't reparer son greemont ; 
ses voiles ctaient cn lamlx'aux ; la brL de terre avait ccssc, et il so troinait 
c*ii caliiK', a portee de canon de Teseadn* eniieniio, dont l(*s einbarrations 
etaieiit alors oceiipfes a seeourir Ic Venerable. Ce vaisSean a\ait encore 
di?mate do son mat d’artiinoii, (- hvs '’ou.aiis h' portaiiuit a la cote. ^ di\ 
boiires, le vent ayaiil fraiehi, la ''J'amise essaya de prendre ce memo vaixsoau 
a la reniorque ; niair^, no pouvant se relcver, il fut s’eeliouer entre Tile de 
Leon iit lu jiointe Saint-Roch, a deux on trois licues do Cadix, — Vidvircs r' 
Owyaf/cA', tome \iv., ji. lOK 
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No. 1.3. Sec p. 163. 

A list of ships of the line and frii^atcs, late bclongins; to the French navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrec ked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during tlic 
year 1801. 


Name. 


How, when, and where lost. 


Gun-«hip C (Japtiirod, July 12, b}' scpiadrnn 

74 (N) Saint- Antoine... < of Sir Janies Saumarez, Straits 

d of Gibraltar. 

r r 

64 

Gun-frig 

44 (W) Egyptieniio 


40 


38 


r(Z) Africa! IK- . 


36. 


^ ^ r Captured, S(‘ptember 2, by a 

J eoinbined llritisli and Turkish 

I force* at tlio capitulation of 
L Alexandria. 

C Captiir(*d, February 10, by the 
^ ibilisb frigate* Fluebc*, Mediter- 
I d ranean. 

It.* S Captured, with KirvptieiirK*, and 

L - \ to tlu" Turks. 

( (y^iplnred, August 3, by a s((na- 

(H) (‘arrese clron of British frigates, Medi- 

d tc-rranean. 

r Destroyc'd by being driven on 
J shore, S<*pteinher 2. by a s<p«a- 
j dron of British frigates off 
L Vado. 

C Captured, August 10. by tin* 
< Britisli frigate SihyJh*, at the 
d Scychell(*s. 

C Captured, FehninryA byasejna- 

Dedaigneuse (Iron of I^ritish frigate's, off tlio 

d c'oast of Portugal 

Captnre<l with tlu* Egyplienne. 
k Captured, September 2,* by .'i 
-? squadron of British frigates, 

d Mediterranean. 


Bravo lire . 


(JJ) CiiitFoiino.. 


.. llegeriereo. 

{(JO 


Nanu; unknown } r> . i **i t' 

j ^ > Captured with EgypU. 


2 A 


TOI.. Ill, 
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No. 14. See p. 163. 

A list of ships of the line and fri^tes, late belon^ng to the Spanish navy 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1801. 

Name, How, when, and where lost. 


Destroyed, .Tuly 12, by being set 
on lire in an engagement with 
a llritisli squadron in the 
Straits of Gibraltar ; and the 
gr(*ater part of the two crews 
perished. 

^Destroyed, by sink i. Mg off the 
Harbaiy coast, from clamage 
received in the same engage- 
ment. 

in-xcbcc ^ Captured, May 6, by the British 

30 ... Ganio 3 14-gun brig Speedy, near Bar- 

( cclona. 


Gun-ship 

2 12 5 ••• Keal-Carlos 

^ San-llermeiiegildo, 


Gun-frig^. 

34 ••• Perla. 


No. 15. Seep. 163. 


A list of ships of the line late belonging to the Danish navy, captured, 
destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the year 180 1 • 


Name. How, when, and where lost. 


Gun-ship f Captured, April 2, by Admiral 

74 fc ... Zealand J Parker’s fleet, off Copenliagcn. 

64 (P) Holstein i Tiie Zealand was afterwards 

L destroyed. 


These are the only vessels of tlie 13 taken, sunk, and destroyed off Copen- 
hagen, that can be considered as shii^s of war : tlic renminder wore mere 
floating batteries. 


An abstract of French, Spanish, and Danish sh.ps of the line and frigates, 
captured, &c., diiiing the year 1801. 


Lost through 
the enemy, 

j- -A 


Lost through 
accident. 


Total Total 

lost to added 
the to the 

F.S.ac.D. British 


< 

;Fr. 

Capt. 

2 

Best. Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt. 

... ••• ... ••• 

navies. 

2 

navy. 

1 

Ships of the line 

Sp. 

••• 

2 

••• ••• 

2 • 

• •• 

Da. 

2 

... 

••• ••• 

2 

1 

Frigates | 

|Fr. 

10 

1 

« 

•11 

7 

! ^P- 

1 

1 

••• 

2 

• •• 

(Total 


..15 

4 

f.« 

19 

9 
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No. 16. See p. 163. 

A list of ships and vessels late belonging to the British navy, captured, de- 
stroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the year 

Name. Commander. How, when, and here lest. 


Gnn ship ‘ 

(O)Hannibal Solomon Ferris.... * 


T . •• 1 C Tho.Tottv(R.-adm.)^ 

74^ .. Invincible | 


„ Swiftsurc 


Oun-frii?. 

44 (W) Forio,,^ 
06 (ff) Jason.. 


. Bcnjam i n Hallo well 


f 

i 


.Lucius Ilardyman 
Hon.JamcsMurray 


Captured, .July .5, by a Freucli 
srpiadron, under the batteries 
of Algesiras, GibraltJir hay. 

Wrecked, March 16, on Has- 
borougli Sand, near Yarnioiitli : 
crew, except about 1*26, pt'- 
rished. 

Captured, June 24, by a French 
squadron, under Ilear-adini- 
ral Gantcaume, Mediterra- 
nean. 

\Vreek»‘d, in .Tune, in .ledda 
liaiTioiir, lied Sea ; crew 

sav(‘il. 

Wrecked, .Tuly 21, by striking on 
a sunken roek in the hay of 
St.-Malo ; crew saved, hiit 


( G ) ProsUf/tc George Fowke.. < 


02 ^ 


[ (If) Lowcbtofie... Robert Planipin. • 
I < 


„ Meleager.. Hon.T.BladenCapel • 

( 

Sncccss Shuldham Peard-< 


<j. p. .ship 

•iO (O) 


..JcmmettMaiiiwaring 

C, ph. sip. 

f(«) 


....Cornelius Quinton*. 

18<( (.S’) 

Bonetta,, 

....Thomas New 

• 

}» 

Scout ... • 

•...Henry Duncan 


made prisoners. 

’Wrecked, Scpt(‘nihcr 4, by strik- 
ing on a sunken roek ofl* tlu? 
island of St.- Martin, Wt‘st 
Indavs: crew sa^ed. 

Wrecked, August JI, on tlic 
island of llenc.'ign, AV*st In- 
dies : crew savi’d. 

Wrecked, .luiui tt, on the Tri- 
angles ill the (lulf of Mexico : 
(TOW saved. 

Captured, February 13, by a 

* French sipiadron under Keai- 
admi.al Ganteaume Meiliter- 
ran(‘aii. 

Foundercil, as is snppos d, exact 
date unknown, in the West 
Indies: ciew perished. 

Wrecked, exact dati* unknown, 
near Carthagena, South Ame- 
rica : crew saved, hut made 
prisoners. 

Wrecked, October 25, on the 
Jardines, Cuba: cre\vsa^ed. 

W^reeked, March 2.5, on the Shiii- 
cles, west end of the Isle of 
Wight : crew saved. 


2 A 2 
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No. 16 — continued. 


Commander. 


O. bg. sip. 

16 (a) UtUe Edw. Jckyl Canes . 


13 (b) Speedy Lord Cochrane 


Bb. (d) Bull-dog Bakrington Dacrcs 


F.S,(e) Incendiary... Ridi.UallingDunn . 


CZun.brig 

la (g) Blazer John Tiller . 


10 (h) Requin Samuel Forvell , 


G. cut. 

12 (k) Sprightly Robert Jump . 


T.S. (t) Iphigcnia .... Hassard StackpolC'< 


HoWy when, and where lost. 

Foundered, in November, by 
upsetting in a gale on passage 
from Gibraltar to Malta : 
crew perished. 

Captured, in June, by a French 
squadron under Rear-admiral 
Linois. 

Captured, February 27, at An- 
cona, liaving eti cored unap- 
prized of its being in the pos- 
session of the French, 

Captured, .Taniiary 29, by Rear- 
admiral Gimteaume, Mediter- 
ranean. 

Captured, March 2.3, under the 
Swedish fort of Warberg, 
Baltic ; but afterwards re- 
stored. 

Wrcicked, January 1, on the 
French coast near Quiberon ; 
crow saved, but about 20 were 
made prisoners. 

Captured, February 10, by Rear- 
admiral Ganteaume, Mediter- 
ranean. 

Accidentally burnt, in July, at 
Alexandria, Mediterranean 
crew saved. 
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No. 17. See p. 164. 


For the pay and maintenance of 100,000 seamen and £ x. dL 

00,000 marines, for five lunar months, of 70,000 
seamen, and 18,000 marines, for om^ lunar month, 
and of 56,000 seamen, and 14,000 marines, for tlie 
remaining seven lunar months 4,601,000 0 0 

„ the wear and tear of ships, drc 0,684,000 0 0 

„ the ordinary expenses of tlie navy, including the half- 
pay to sea and marine ofHcers; also the expense of 
sea-ordnance 1,365,524 17 5 

„ the extraordinaries ; including the building and ro- 

pairing of ships, and other extra work 773,500 0 0 

„ the expense of the transport-service, and maintenance 

of prisoners of war ill health 1,321,545 15 1 

„ the care and maintenance of sick pritsoners of war ... 58,000 0 0 

„ an increase of half-pay to the conniiibsioned, and of 
additional pay to th(» warrant, oflicei's of the nav}', 
for six months, commencing 1st July 30,000 0 0 


Total supplies granted for the sea-service ... .t* 1 1,833,570 12 


No. 17 his. See p. 165. 

UECAPITUL ATORY ABSTRACT. 


Showing the number of Freiieh, Dutch, Spanish, and Danish ships <lf the line 
and frigates, captiired, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, and aeeidi'iitally burnt, 
during the war commencing in February, 1703, and ending in OctoluT, 
1801 ; also llie number of captured ships added to the British navy during 
the same period. 


Total, 


Frigates 


Lost through 
the enemy. 

.A, 


Lost thronph 
aceiileiit. 
A— - 


Total Tola. 

li)St to adrIeJ 

the to tho 

F.D.S A: Da. Biitisli 



Capt, 

Dest. Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt. 

jiavies. 

nuvy. 

Fr. 

34 

11 5 

4 

1 

55 

28 

Du. 

18 

••• ••• 

• •• 

• •• 

J8 

17 

Sp. 

5 

r: 

••• 


• •• 

10 

4 

,Da. 

2 

••• 

• •• 

... 

2 

I 


,. 58 

160 5 

4 

1 

84 

50 

Fr. 

82 

14 4 

2 

••• 

102 

62 

Du. 

33 

••• 

... 

... 

33 

25 

Sp. 

11 

4 ... 

... 

... 

15 

7 





— 

— — 

— — 

■ 

}tal 

184 

34 9 

0 

1 

234 

144 
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No. 18. Seep. 166. 

RECAPITaLATORY ABSTRACT, 

Shov/insf tlic niiniber of Britisli ships jind vessels of war captur(*d, destroyed, 
wre<*ke<l; foundered, or aecidentally burnt, diiriri" tlic war conimcncin^'' in 
F(?bnuirv, I7fW, and eiidinir in October, 1801; with the foundered ves» 
sels dividc'il into Britisli and foreign built. 

Lost through Lost through 

the enemy. accident. 


Capt. Dost. Wrecked. Foundered. B-irnt. Total. 


Br. -built. For. -built. 


Ships of tlic lino .5 ... 9 ... ... 6 20 

„ under the lino 07 9 73 8 14 4 14.^ 

Total 42 9 82 8 14 10 165 


Of the eight foundered Britibh-huilt vessels, one, the Malabar, had been 
an East-Tndianian. Seven of tlie others were sloops, the largest of which did 
not exceed 324 tons ; and it is even doubtful wliether three of those were 
not wrecked, 'J'lic remaining vessel wtis the Leda frigate?; which vessel, 
according to one account, upset in a heavy squall, according to another 
account, struck on a sunken rock, and, according to a third, filled in con- 
sequence of having lier side stove by some of her guns that had broken loose 
hi a severe gale of wind : in fact, the fate of the Leda is still involved in 
mystery. 


No. 19. Sec p. 174. 

A list of ships and vessels late belonging to the British navy, wrecked, 
foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the year 1802. 


Name. Commander. 

i _____ 

Gun-ship C 

50 (T) Assistance... Richard Lee ) 

G. sli. sip. ' I 

18 {S) Scout IIonr\ Duncan..^ 

.14 ( :r) Fly Thoiiiiis Duval ... ^ 

T.S. (t) SciiM/f Kolicrt Saueo .... I 


How, when, and where lost. 

Wrecked, March 29, hetween 
Dunkerque and Gravelines ; 
crew saved. 

Foiiiidcrod, exact dah* unknown, 
oil* coast of Newfouiullaiid : 
crews pcrislu'd. 

Wrc''\cd, Marcli 2, on a quick- 
sand off (Jcyloii : crew sa\ ed. 


ABSTRACT. 

Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt. Total, 

2 2 ^ 


Ships under the line, 
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No. 20. Seep. 175. 


For the pay and maintenance of 38,(){)0 seamen, and £ s, d, 
12,000 marines, for two lunar months, commencing 
.Taniiary J, of 45,000 seamen, and 14,400 marines, 
for four lunar months, conimencing Fe!>ruary 20, and 
of 77,000 seamen, and 22,400 marines, for seven 
lunar months, commencing June 12 3,000,000 0 o 

„ the wear and tear of ships, &c 3,120,000 0 0 

„ the ordinary expenses of the nav 3 % including, half-pay 
to sea and mai ine offi(!ers ; also the expense of sea- 
ordnance 1,488,238 13 I 

„ tlic extraordinaries, including the building and re- 
pairing of ships and other extra work 901,140 0 0 

„ the expense of tlic transport-service, and maintenance 

of prisoners of w'ar, in health and sickness 802,000 0 0 


Total supplies granted for the sea-sei-vicc £10,211,378 13 1 


No. 21. Sec p. 170. 


French liiie-of-battle force in March, 1803. 

No. 


Ordered to be built from Dutch 
models at 


'Flushing, and shores ) 
of the Scheldt.... ) 
Nantes 

Bf>KJ)EA[JX 

Mau^killes 

^ Ostende 


5 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Bitcsr, 


^ afloat, rop.iirotl or repairing 
I biiililiiig and in*arly ready ... 


18 

3- 


Louiext, building, 

S onlered 

llocHEL-’otiT', building, 

rri, , ,,, C afloat ... 

lO. LON, > 

( building 


5 

I 

I 


nearly ready 
ordered 


nearly ready 
ordered 


U(*.TrIy ready 
ordered ...... 


Genoa, ordered 
A:^ Sea 


3 

i2 


3 

3 

8 

o 

2 


No. 


10 

21 


(i 


12 

1 

10 


Total 60 
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No. 22. See p. 176. 


Instruction partlculi^re du premier Consul au g^n^ral dc division Decaen, 
capitaine-gencral des ctablLssemeus fran^ais au dcl^ du cap de Bonne- 
EspO ranee. 


Paris, fc'vrier 1803. 

Ind^pendaminent dc^s instructions gonorales que le miiiistre donnera au 
ciipitain('-i;<'iicral des possessions franyaises dans Ics Indes, et a I’aminil, I’un 
et Tautre auront des instructions d’un ordre superieur, lcs(iui;iles seront signees 
par le premier consul. 

II faudra donedter des deux instructions ci-jointes tout ee qui a rapport a 
la haute politique ct li la direction des forces militaircs ; ce qui sc 
reduit a rotrancher (jiiehiues paragraphes. Les instructions particulieres 
seraient redigees ainsi: — “Le niiiiistre de la marine a du rcniettre au 
capitaine-gcneral des instructions sur radministration et les ditlerens droits 
et prerogatives dont nos etablissenieiis et notre commerce doivent jouir aux 
Indes ; mais le premier consul a cru devoir signer lui-meme toutes les in- 
structions servant de base a la direction politic pie et militaire. Le eapitaine- 
g('‘neral arrivera dans nn pays oii nos rivaux dominent, mais ou ils pesent aussi 
sur tons les pcuples de ces vastes contrees. II doit done s’attaclier ii ne Icur 
donner aucun sujet d’alarme,aucun sujet de cpierolle, et li dissimnler lo plus 
})ossible. II doit s’eii tenir aux relations indispensnbles pour la surete ct hi])- 
provisionnement de nos etablissenicns, et dans les relations quMl aura avec 
les peoples on les princes (pii supportent le plus impatieminent le joug 
anglais, il s’etudiera a ne mettre auciine aff(*etation, a ne leur donner aucune 
inquietude. Ils sont l(;s tyrans des Indes ; ils y sont inquicts I't jaloux, il 
faut s’y coinportcr avec douceur, dissimulation et simplicitr. 

“ Six mois apres son arrivc?e aux Iiidt'S, le c*apitain(*-g^*iieral expedieni eii 
France, portcur de scs cL'peehes, un des officiers ayant le plus sa confianee, 
pour fairc? connaitre cn grand detail tout ce qu’il a eormu de la force, situation 
et disposition d’esprit des dilFerens peupl(\s des Indes, ainsi que de la force et 
de la situation des differens ctablissc'mcnis anglais. 11 fera connaitre scs vucs 
et li» espcTanees cpfil aurait de trouver de Tappiii cn ras de guerre, })our 
poiivoir se mainteiiir dans le presipi’ile, en faisaiit connaitre la quaiititc et 
qualitc! dc troupes, d’armemens et d’approvisionnemens dont il aurait besoin 
pour nourrir la guerre pendant plusicurs cumpagnes au centre des Indes. H 
doit porter la plus grande attention dans toutes l^s phrases de son Memoire, 
parce que toutes seront pesces ct poi^ont servir a decider, dans des circon- 
stances iinprf'viies, la marche et la politique du gouvernement. Pour nourrir 
la guerre aux Indes plusieurs campagnes, il faut raisonner dans rhypothese 
que nous ne serious pas maitres des mers, et que nous aurions a cs])cror pen 
de secours considerables. Il paraitrait difficile (ju’avoc un corps d’armdc on 
piit long-temps resister aux forces considerables quo pcuverit opposer le*; 
Anglais, sans alliances et sans unc place servant de point d'appui, on dans lui 
cas extreme on put capituler ct se trouver encore maltre de se faire tra^ispor- 
ter en France ou h Tlle-de-France avex; armes et bagages, sans etre prisonniers, 
et sans compromettre rhoniieur et un corps considerable^ de Fran^iys. 

Un point d’appui doit avoir le caractere d’etre fortifie, ct d’avoir une rade 
ou un port ou des fregates ou des vaisseaux de commerce soient ii I’abri d’une 
force supfirieure. Quelle que soit la nation ii laquelle appartienne cettc 
place, portugaisc, liollandaise, ^ou anglaise, le premier projet parait devoir 
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tendre a s’en emparcr d^s les premiers mois, en calculant sur roffet do Tar- 
rivee d’nne force curopeenne inattendiic ct incalcul^e. Apr^ avoir fait iiii 
plan d’alliance ct de guerre avec line force demanded, il faudrait ctablir ce quo 
croirait devoir faire le capitaine-gcncral, si, an lieu dc cette force, on ne lui cii 
envoyait que la moitie. Apr^rs avoir pense aux alliances et a un point d'appni, 
les objets qui intcTCSsent le plus unc armee dans line campagne, sont les vivres 
ct les munitions de guerre, objets que le capital ne-gi*neral traitera i\i»alement 
dans le plus grand detail. Six mois apr^ eet envoi, le capitaine-genend, dans 
un nouveau M^moire, traitera les memes questions, en y ajoutant les nouvellcs 
connaissances qu’il aura pu acquerir. 

“ Ainsi, il sera ^tabli que tons les six mois le capitaine-general enverra on 
France des offieiers surs, des Memoircs traitant toujours les memos questions, 
ct confirmant, modifiant on contre-disant les id^cs des Memoires preeedeiis. 
Si la guerre venait a se declarer entre la France (*t T Angleterre avant le 1 
vendemiaire an xiii, et que le capitaine-general en fut provenu avant de re- 
cevoir les ordres gouvernement, il a carte blanche, est autorise a se roployer 
sur rile-de-France ct le Cap, ou a rester dans la presqu’jle, scion les circon- 
stances on il se trouvera, et les esperances qu'il pourrait concevoir, sans cepon- 
dant exposer notre corps de troupes a line capitulation bonteuse, et nos armt»s 
a joucr un role qui ajouterait ti notre discredit aux Indes, ct sans diniiniier, 
j)ar I’aneantissement do nos forces, la resistance que pout presenter rile-de- 
J'Vaiico en s’y rejdoyant. On no coiu^oit pas aiijourd’luii que nous puissions 
avoir la guerre avee rAngleterre, sans y entrainer la Hollande. Un d(*s pre- 
miei’s soins du capitaine-general sera de s’assurcr de la situation des etublissi*- 
mens liollandais, portiigais, espagnols, et des ressources (pi’ils pourraient 
olfrir. 

“ La mission du capitaine-general I'st d’abord unc mission d'observation 
sous les rapports politique ct militaire, avec le peu de forces qu’il niene et 
line oocupatioii de comptoirs pour notre commerce; iiiais la jiriuiiier eonsul, 
bien instniit par lui et par rexeeution porietuelle ties instructions (jui prece- 
dent, pourra p(*ut-etre Ic inettre a menu* d’acqiierir un jour la grandii gloiro 
qui prolonge la meinoire des honimes au-dela dc la durcc dc\s siecles .” — Precis 
des Evaiemcnsy tome xi., p. IBi). 
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No. 23. Seep. 214. 


A list of ships of the lino and frigates, late belonging to the French navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentidly burnt, during the 
year 1803. 


Name. 

Gun-sliip 

74 (M) Duque.snc . 


Giui'frig. 


40 


36 


32 


28 


How, when, and where lost 

rCnj)tnred, July 2.>, by the Bclle- 
rophoii and Vanguard 74s, and 
L otliers, od’Sl. Domingo, 
f Captured, July 1, by a British 


(Z) Creole scpiadron iiiid(T Cai»talii Henry 

(, W, Bayiitun, ofl'St. Domingo. 


r Captured, November 30, by a. Bri- 

„ Clorinde I tish sejuadron, under Captain 

„ Siirveillante j John Loring, at the surrender 

„ Vertu of Cape Franf;ais, St. Domingo. 

(1)) Franchise \ Captured, May 28, by a British 

^ scpiadron in the Channel, 
f Captured, May 28, by the 100-gun 

(//) Emhuscade ^hip Victory, on passage to 

k Gibraltar, 

{ Destroyed, November 27, by her 
(Avn rrew, after having hem 
chased on shore near Cape ri- 
nisterre by the Ardent 04. 


No Dutch ship of war above an 18-giin corvette eapturt'd, &c. in 1803. 


An abstract of French ships of the line and frigates captured, &c. during the 

y(*ar 1803, 


Cajit, 


r<)a«!:li Jjost through 

tcniy, ;u <-iik'ut. 


I)e‘t. Wreclvcd. Foum* uoil. Burnt. 


Total 
lost to 
tiui 

I'reiu’h 

navy. 


Total 
added 
t!) tlic 
r.ntisli 
na\ y. 


Ships of the line 1 1 1 

Frigates G 1 7 0 


Total .... 7 1 


8 7 
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No. 24. See p. 214. 

A list of ships and vessi*ls, late belongin'; to the British navy, (‘.iptiirod 
destroyed, wrecked, foiiridcrcHl, or accidentally burnt, during the year 


Commander. 


How, when, and where lost. 


Gun-frig*. 


38^ 

i 


l-CZ) 


j\Tinervc 


Seine 


rCaptured, July 2, after liaxing 
T 1 1 1 T> 4 . J I'nti aiiround near CluMhouri; : 
JahlcTl Brenton...^ < rew‘ saved, but made pn- 

I sr)ners. 

C Wrecked, in the night of June .5, 
on asand-])ank near the Te\el : 
^ crew saved. 

Wrecked, May 31, on C.ipe St. 
Vincent : erew siived. 


David Milne 


llesistiincc Hon.P.Wodchoiise | 


36<! 


28 (/) Circe Charles Fielding 

Cull p. ship 


22 


{•W 


DcUrmincc Alexander Beehers 


Civu-sh. Mp. 

18 (S) Sitruunu 


Gunsek. 

12 (k^ 


f Wrecked in a gale, Deeeniher 10, 
under the ))attcrios ni‘ar Cape 

Shautim. .. Ed.LevvsottGowo.-| 

^ made prisoners. Hull of the 

sliip destroyed by the Merlin’s 

boat'^. • 

f Wrecked, Noveanher ](i, on the 

J Lemon and Ower, North Sea, 

I in chase of an enemy; crew 

I saved. 

r Wrecked, November, off Capo 

Garland ... Fredc'rick Cottrells FraiH;ais, St. Domingo : crew 

I savc'd. 

r Wrecked, Mareli 20, on a suii- 
I k(*ii rock off tin; isl.-iiid of 
Jers('y ; crew and jKissengers 
(. fsol(hcrs) f-aved, exci'pt 10. 
Uobert Tucker... 5 Dutcji, at the 

I iskind of Ciiracoa. 
rFoundcr'*d, Augiet, by In'ing 

t ' run down in a gal»‘, by t)M(* of 
•I coinoy conii^*i; fr( Ja- 
maica : crow pcri.Jieil. 

Fin. Jackson Sndl 5 Dm-mbcr, .m!’ the 

( Weser : crew sa\ I'd. 
fWrcckid, Decou'lna l.>,‘"in a 
Suffumte .. George Hcathcotcscj gfi^. ^,(Y island, Cork 

harbour; crew' saved. 
f Wrecked, December 31, on tlm 
isles (lo Cliosey, ai>d hull 
destroyed by the French ; 
crew saved, but made pri- 
soners. 

r Cajitunnl, August, by a squti- 


10 (T) Caij'pso ... AVilliain Veiiour 


14 (Xf A\e,’ig(T 


G. t'.. hip. 

10 {.) 


Guii-br.tr 


12 ( g J Grappler.. . A. W antner Thomas ^ 


lledbridgc . GcorgcLcniprierc< dron of French frigates, near 
^ I Toulon. 

f Wrecked, August 17, on a reef 
SS. (r) Porpoise... Robert Fowler ...< of coral in the Pacific Ocean : 

\ crew saved. ♦ 
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No. 24 — continued* 

ABSTRACT. 

Lost through Lost through 

the enemy. accident. 

Capt. Dest. Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt. Total. 

3 ... 9 *2 ... 14 

3 ... 9 2 ... 14 


No. 25. See p. 215. 


For the pay and maintenance of 78,000 seamen and .£ s. </. 
22,000 marines 4,875,000 0 0 

„ the wear and tear of sliips, &c 3,900,000 0 (> 

„ the ordinary expenses of the navy, inehiding the half- 
pay to sea and marine officers ; also tlio expense of sea- 
ordnance 1,345,670 9 9 

„ the* extraordinaries ,* including the building and re- 
pairing of ships, and other extra work 948,520 0 0 

„ the expense of the transport-sorviee, ami the mainten- 
ance of prisoners of war, in health and sickness . . . 971,415 17 9 

„ increasing the naval defence of the country . . . . 310,000 0 0 


Total supplies granted for the sea-service • . 1 2,350,006 7 t> 


Ships of the line 

„ under the line 

Total .... 


No. 26. Sec p. 238. 


General, 


Abord du Biicentaure en rade dii Toulon^ 
le 26 prairial, an 12. 


J’ai riioniieur devous rendre compte de la sortie de toutc I’escadre a mes 
ordres. Snr I’avis quo j’avais reeu que plusieurs corsairs anglais iiifestaient la 
cote et Ics iles d’llieres, jc donnai I’ordre, il y a trois jours, aux fregates ITn- 
corniptible et la Syreiic, et le bricl^ Ic Furet, de ce rendre dans la baio 
d’Hiercs. Le vents d’est Ics ayant contrariees, dies moiiilldreiit sous le cha- 
teau de Porqueroles. Hier matin, les ennemis en eureiit coimaissancc. Yens 
ipidi, ils detacli^rent deux frigates et un vaisscau, qui entrbrent par la grande 
passe, ^dans rintention de couper la rctraite a nos fregates. Du moment out 
jc m’aperyus de sii manoeuvre, je fis signal d’appareillcr a toute I’cscadre ; ce 
qui fut cxLcutc. En 14 minutes, tout 4tait sous voiles, et je fis porter sur 
rcrinemi pour lui coiiper Ic chcinin de ia petite passe, et dans Ic desseiii de 
Ty suivre s’il aval t ten to d’y passer; niais famiral anglais ne tarda jpas a 
renoncer a son projet, rappela son vaisseau et ses deux fregates en^ag^s dans 
Tiles, et prit chusse. Je Tai poursuivi jusqiiVi la nuit : li courait au sud-cst. 
Le matin, au jour, je n’en ai eu aucune counaissance. 

Je vous sulue avee respect. 

La Touche-Teevillb. 
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No. 27. See p. 240. 

Si la contenance des cnnemis pendant le jour n’avait etc qu’une ruse 
a}^ntpour but dc nous on imposer, pour cachcr leiir faiblesse, ils uuraieiit pu 
profitcr dc Tobscuritc dela nuit pour tenter de nous derober Iciir niiirehc, ct 
dans cette occasion je pus profiter avec avantage de leur inanceiivrcs. Mais 
je pus bicntot me convaincre qiie cctte securitc n’avait point etc siinulce ; 
troisde leurs vaisseaiix curcnt consUimment leiirs feiix allumees, ct la flotte 
conserva la panne tout la nuit, cm se tenant bien rallice. Cette position me 
^ilita les moyens de lui gagner le vent ct dc Tobserver de prbs.” 


No. 28. See p. 250. 

** Le vaisscaii ennomi le plus avance (the Royal George) ayant ^•prouve 
qiielques uvtirics, laissa arriver ; mais, soutemi par ceiix qui la suivaieut, il 
preta de nouveau cote, et fit, ainsi quo l(‘s autres batimens, uii feu tres-iiourri. 
Les vaisseaux qui avaient vir6 se reiiniront a c-lmix (pii nous combattaieiit, et 
trois do eeux (jiii avaient des preiniei’s [iris part a I'action, iiiaiueuvraient pour 
nous doubler a I’arricre, tandis (jue Ic reste de la flottc', se couvrant de voile, 
ct laissant arriver, annon 9 ait le jirojct de nous cnvelopper. Les eniieniis, par 
cette niaiiniuvre, auraient rendu mu position tres-dungereiisc; la siiprrioritc 
de leurs force's etait rccorimie, et jc n’avais plus a deliberer sur le parti qiie 
je devais prendre pour eviter les suites funestes d’lin engagement inegal ; 
prolitant dc la fiimee qui mVnvcloppait, je virai lof-pour-lof j>our venir sur 
babord, ct eourant a IVst-iiord-t'st, je inVloigriai de rennemi, qui eontinua a 
poursuivro la division jiiscpi’a trois hcurcs, on lui envoyant plusieurs bordccs 
sans effet.” 


No. 29. See p. 297. 

A list of ships of the line and frigates late belonging to the Dutch navy, cap- 
tured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or Hccideiitally burnt, during the 
year 1804. 

jtTame. Kov, wh<^n, and where lust. 


fSuE ‘■’iff. 

a*2 {G) Proserpine 


Captured, May 4, at the surrender of 
Surinam to the British. 


No French ship of tlie line or frigate captured, &c. In 1804. 
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No. 30. See p. 297. 


A list of ships of the line and frigates late belonging to the Spanish navy, 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1804. 


Name. 


How, when, and where lost. 


Gun-frigr. 


40 

(^) 

99 


91 

(JJ) 

34-^ 

• • 


(0) 


Amfitritc | 

Medea f 

Faina ^ 

Clara L 

Mercedes 

Sta.-Geitniyda , . . 


Captured, November 25, by the Bri- 
tish 74-gun ship Doiiegnhofl’Cadiz. 

Ca|)tured, October 5, b} a squadron 
of four British frigates under Cap- 
tain GraJiam Moore. 

Dc*stroyed, by being blown up on the 
same occasion: cka' and passen- 
gei's, exc ept 41 persons, perished. 

Capturi'd, December 7, bytlie I’oly- 
plKMiius 04 and Lively frigate, olT 
Cape Santa- Maria. 


An abstract of Dutch and Spanish ships of the line and frigates captured, 
&c. during the year 1804. 


Lost throoph Lost tlirouq'h 

the cneniy. accicirnt. 

^ f\ — ^ 

Capt. J)cst. Wrecked. Ftnui tiered. Hunit. 


Total 
lost 
to the 

n.&s. 

iia\ ics. 


Total 
added 
to the 
JlrtisU 
navy. 


Ships of the line 

. {Ou. I 

5 1 


Total. .... a 


7 <> 


No. 31. Seep. 297. 

A list of ships and vessels late belonging to the British navy, captured, 
destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accid^'utally binuu, during the year 1804. 


Name. Commander. How, when, and where lost. 


Can-ship 

0)Magnificent. .William IleiiryJervis 

I 

74 


f 




Venerable. • .John Hunter 


Wrecked, March 25, near the 
P*?rres Noircs, in the envi- 
rons of Brest : crew saved, 
but 8(J made prisonei*s. c 
Wrecked, November 24, on 
sunken ror.ks in Torbay: 
crew saved. 
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No. ^\—^coiitmued. 


Name. 

Cun.bri? 

64 (P)York . . 


50 (T) Romney 
Cun-frigr. 

gg((Z)C«'Ofe . 


Commander. 


How, when, and where lost. 


( 


(^A) Hussar . 


36 (C) Apollo . . 

G.-sh.*slp. 

14 (A) Lilly . . 
G.*br.-8lp. 

18 Y) llttvcn . . 


^ , r Foundered, as is supposed, in 

•Henry Milford . . .1 January, in tlic North Sea : 
L crew perished. 

XT X . .r. 1 M. C Wrecked, November 19, on the 
.Hon. JohnColville J Haaks, near the Texel : crew 
C saved. 

, .Austen Bissen . . \ January 2. ou pa.^ 

I sa !^e from Jamaica: crew saved. 

rWrecked, February, (jii the 
.Philip Wilkinson k Saintes, in the liay of Jliscay : 
L crew savc'd. 

r Wrecked, April 1, on the coast 
, .J.W.TaylorDixon 1 of Portuual : cajitairi and 
I many of tlie crow perislied. 
fCaptnred, July 14, by the 
.William Compton s Dame-Ambert fr. privateer, 
k offtlie Coast of Georgia. 

July 6, on the coast 
Mediterranean : 


.Spelman Swaine 


r Wrecked, Jul 
*1 of Sicily, 
k crew saved. 


16 (a) Vinceji), . .James Wesley Wright 
^(h) 2:>raJcv . 

14 < „ Weazle. 


J' Captur(‘cl, May 20, in a calm, 
^ by a flotilla of fr, gun -boats. 


.William Ferris. 


.William Layman 


Woherine . .IL nrv Gordon 


])b. (d) Tartarus 
Gun-bripr 

r(g) Conflict . 


12 ^ 


Fearless . 


Mallard . . . .Thomas Read 


„ Sterling 


in Quiheron-liay. 
rWr{‘cke(l, S(‘ptember, on a 
s shoal ott‘ the island of N(‘vis : 
L crew saved. 

fWri'cked, March 1, on Caba- 
\ reta point. Gibraltar-bay : 
L crew, except one man, saved. 
rCapturerl, March 24, by# a 
. iTcncIi pri^!Ueer, on jias^ago 
h to NewfouinllaiHl. 

.Tliom:.s Witl.crs ^ Wrock.-d, 20, ou 

( Margate sands : crew saved. 

C Wrecked, October 24, in chase 
. Charles C.Orrasby 3 of the enemy, near Nieuport 

( Isle of Wight : crew saved. 

C Wnn ked, Febrinry, otf Ked- 
. George Williams ) ding -point, Cawsaiul - bay : 

( crew saved. 

{ Captiir«‘d, December 25, after 
running on shore near 
Calais : crew saved, but 
made prisoners. 

C Wrecked, December 18, near 
( Calais ; crew saved. 


.George Skottowe 
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No- 31 — continued. 


Kame. Commander. How, when, and where lost. 


Gun-hrig 

10 (h) 

G.*8ch. 

r (n) Morne-Forlunie. John L. Dale 


•(' 


Demcrara. 


.Tliomas Dutton 


TS. (q) 
SS. (r) 
RS. («) 


^ , T I Ti ^ $ Wrecked, February 19, on 

Cerbere . . - -Joseph Patey . . . . ^ theBerry-head : crewsaved. 

/ Wrecked, in December, on 
Crooked Island, West In- 
L dies : crew saved, 
r Captured, July 14, by the fr, 
. priv. Grand-Decide, West 
L Indies, 
r Wrecked, December 21, in 

Severn Prince of Bouillon J Grouvi lie-bay, Jersey: crew 

saved. 

{ Burnt, April 2, having caught 
tire in the hold, Medi terras 
nean : crew, except five 
men, saved. 

fAV recked, September 3, in 

-J. Beckett < tlie hurricane at Antigua : 

L crew saved. 


Hindostan. 


De-linytcr 


ABSTRACT, 


Ships of the line . 
„ under tlie line 


{ Jj08t through 
the enemy. 

Lost through 
accident. 

A 


Capt. i)est. 

Wrecked. F'ouudered. Burnt. 

Total. 

••• ••• 

2 1 


5 

14 1 1 

21 


Total ... 5 


16 2 1 24 


No. 32, See p. 297. 


For the pay and mainten«uicc of 90,000 seamen and 
30,000 marines 

„ the wear and tear of ships, &c. « 

„ the ordinary expenses of the na^y, including half-pay 
to sea and marine officers ; also the extra of sea-ordnance 

„ the extraordinaries, including the building and 
repairing of ships, and other extra work ..... 
„ the expenses of the transport-service, and the main- 
tenance of prisoners of war, in health and sickness . . 


£, s, dm 

5.850.000 0 0 

4.080.000 0 0 
1,394,940 6 G 
1,553.690 0 0 

1.557.000 .0 0 


Total supplies granted for the sea-service . . * £ 15 , 035,630 6 9 
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No. 33. See p. 301. 

Faites mettre dans les journaux de Hollande un article centre le sysfemc 
de blocus ; faites-y sentir que nous sommes sortis dc Brest quand nous Pavons 
voiilu ; que Bruix est sorti tel jour, Morard de Galles tel jour, Ganthrauiue 
tant de fois ; que dans sa derniere sortie a Bertheaunic, rien ne I’empechait de 
sortir, et que rescadre le savait tellement qu’elle mit a la voile ; qu*il est done 
impossible de bloquer le port de Brest, surtout aux mois de septembre et 
d’oetobre. Get article fera sentir que nous ne voulotis pas sortir, mais tenir 
Fennemi en cchec . — Precis des Pvthtemens, tome xi., p. 271. 


No. 34. See p. 315. 

The following table will show the state of the flotilla at the diflbrent ports, 
on July 20, 1805, with the number of men and horses it was destined to 
carry. 


FLOTILLA. 

PORTS. 

Total 

of 

vessels. 

TOTAL. 

Staples. 

Boulogne. 

Vimereux. 

Ambleteuse. 

Calais. 

Dunkerque. 

Ostende. 

Men. 

Horses 

Frames . . , . 


n 

■ 

3 

1 



17 

1920 

840 

Bombardes, Pa- 











quebots, and 












1 







12 

480 

56 

Gun- C French 

217 


144 

I 

2 


30 

924 

898cS5 

676 

vessels J Dutch . 

, , 

, , 

. . 

1.35 

14 

131 

. . 

280 

28038 

404 

Caiques, corvet- 











tes de peche 











and pcuiciics . 

1 

22 



81 

• • 


88 

9315 

23.3 











* 

Vessels of war.- . 

219 

578 

144 

139 

98 

131 

.30 

1339 

1306.38 

2219 

Transpc»'ts. . . . 

146 

526 

92 

34 

105 

26 

25 

954 

kSSh 

6840 

Grand iVtal . . . 

365 

mm 

236 

173 

203 

157 

55 

2293 

161215 

9059 

Crews of trans- 











ports ..... 



• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


V • 

2430 











16364$ 



The two totals mc.rked ♦ do not quite agree with the items ; but, as it is 
impossible, without the originals, to discover where the error lies, and as the 
diiference is not at all material, the figures have been left as they appear in 
the work that contains the table, whence this has been extracted. See 
Precis des Evenemens, tome xii., p. 304. * 
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No. 35. Seep.m 


A IV'poqiio oil j'dcrlvais ce passage, j’ignorais un Fait bien remarquable,ot 
qul m^ritc de prnidrc place dans Thistoire. J’en dois la connaissance a M. 
le comte Darn, dont nous avons deja cit<j la savante Histoirc de Veiiise. Eti 
1805, M* Daru etait a Boulogne, intendant general de Tarm^e. Un matin 
rempereur le fait appeler dans son cabinet. Dam Ty trouve transport^ de 
col^^re, parcourant ii grand? pas son appartement, et ne rompant un morne 
silence que par des exclamations bmsquos et courtes. . . .Quelle marine!. . . 
Quel ainiral !. . . .Quels sacrifices perdus!. . . .Mon espoit est de 9 U !. . . .Ce 
Villeneuve ; Au lieu d’etre dans la Mancbe, il vient d’entrer an F^rol ! . . • 
O’en est fait! II y sera bloque. — Daru, mettez-vous la, fcou^ez et derive/, 
li’empereur avait rc^u de grand matin la nouvclle de rarrivee de Villeneuve 
dans un {K)rt d’Espagne ; il avait vu siir-lc-champ la eonquete de TAngle- 
terre avortee ; l<*s immenses depenses de la flotte et de la flottillc perdues 
pour long-temps, pour toujours f)eut-etre! Alors, dans rernportement d’une 
fureur qui ne permet pas nieme aux’autres liommcs de conserver leur juge- 
merit, il avait pris Tunc des resolutions Ics plus hardies, et tracd Tun des plans 
de campagne les plus adniirablcs qu’aiicun eonquerant ait pu concevoir a 
loisir et de sang-froid. Sans hdsitcr, sans s’arrcter, il dicto cn entier le plan 
de la campagne d’Austcrlitz, le depart de tons les corps d’armde, depuis le 
Hanovre et la Hollande jusepf aux confins de Tonest et du sud de la France. 
L’ordre des marches, leur durde, les lieux de convergence et de rdunion des 
colon nes ; les enlevenions par surprise ct les ‘attaques de vivo force, les 
mouvcnlens divers d(? rennemi, tout est pr^vu : la victoire cst Jissuree dans 
toutes les hypotheses. Telit* etait la justo.sse et la vastc prevoyance do cc 
plan, que, sur une ligric de depart de deux eents lieues, des ligiies d’opera- 
tions cle trois cents lieues de longueur furent suivies d’apres les indications 
primitives, jour par jour, (*t lieu par lieu, jusqu a Munich. Au-deJii dc cette 
capitale, les ejiotpics seules eprouverent queltpies alterations ; mais les lieux 
fur(»iit atteints et I’ensemhle du plan fut couroniie d’un sueces eomplet. Tel 
^tait done le talent militaire dc cct hommc, aussi redoutable a ses ennemis 
par la puissance dc son genie, qii’a ses concitoyens par la force de son despo- 
tisme !” — Fb/yrtgcy dari^ la Grande BreU^iic, Force Navalc, tome i., p. 244. 
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36. See. p. 334. 

LOBD »IELS0N’9 PLAN OF ATTACK. 

The business of an English commandcr-in-chicf,” says his lordship, 
being first to bring an enemy's fleet to battle> on the most advantageoii}; 
terms to himself (1 mean, that of laying his ships close on board those of tin; 
enemy as expeditiously as possible, mid secondly, to continue them there 
without separating until the business ia decided), I am sensible, beyond tliis 
object, it is not necessary I should say a word, being fully assurdfl, tliat the 
admirals and captains of the fleet I have the honour to command will, 
knowing my precise object, that of a close and decisive battle, supply any 
deficiency in my not making signals ; which may, if extended beyond tliese 
objects, either be misunderstood, or, if waited for, very probably, from various 
causes, be impossible for the comniander-in-chief to mtike. Therefore it will 
only be requisite for me to state, in as few words as possible, the various 
modes by whicli it may be necessary for me to obtain my objwt, on which 
depends not only the honour and glory of our country, hut possibly its safiity, 
and, with it, that of all Europe, from French tyranny and oppression. 

“ If the two fleets are both willing to fight, but little mancruvring is neces- 
sary. The less (be better ; a day is soon lost in that business. Therefore 1 
will only suppose that the enemy’s fleet being to leeward, standing close upon 
a wind on the starboard tuck, and that 1 am ru^arly ahead of them, standing 
on the larboard tack ; of course I should weather them. Tlie weather must 
be supposed to be moderate ; for, if it be a gfile of wind, the m.anaaivring of 
both fleets is but of little* avail, and probably no decisive action would take 
place with the whole fleet. Two modes present themselves ; one, to stand 
on just out of gun-shot until the van-ship of niy line wouhl lui abrejist of the 
centre-ship of the enemy, then make tiie signul to wear togetlu»r, then bear 
up, engage with all our force tlic six or live van-ships of tin* enemy, piissing 
certainly, if opportunity oHen**!, through their line. This would prevent 
their bearing up, and tlie action, frt»ni the known hravi*ry and eonduet (jf tlu; 
admirals and captains, would cerUiinly he derisive ; the second or third rear- 
ships of the enemy would act .as they pleased, and our ships would give a good 
account of them, should they persist in mixing with our ships. The otlu‘r 
tnodc would be, to stand under an easy but commanding s.ail, directly fortluiir 
headmost ship, so as to prevent the enemy fn^m 'knowing wlu'tlier I should 
pass to leeward or to windward of liini. In that situ.ation, I would make the 
signal to engage the enemy to leeward, and to cut through their fleet about 
the sixth ship from the van, passing very close ; they being on a wind, you, 
going 1; rgc, cx)uld cut their line when you please. The van-ships of the 
enemy would, by the time our rear came abreast of tlie van-ship, bt* severely 
cut uj . iiid our van could not expat to escape damage. I would th(*ii have 
our rear-ship, and every ship in succession, w^ear, continue the action with 
either the van-ship or second-ship, as it might app(*ar most eligible from her 
crippled state ; and, this mode pursued, I see nothing to prevent tlui rapture; 
of tlie five or six ships of the enemy’s van. The tiVo or three ships of the 
enemy’s rear must cither bear up or wear ; ana, in either case, althoiigli they 
be in a better plight probably than our two van-ships (now' the rear), 
yet they would be^separated and at a distance to leeward, so as to give our 
ships time to refit ; and by that time, I beJievc, the battle w'ould, froin tlic 
judgment of the admirals and captains, be over with the rest of them. Signals 
from these moments are useless, when every man is disposed to do his duty. 
The great object is^ for us to support each otlier, and to keep .»lose to the 
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enemy and to leeward of him. If the enemy arc running away, then the only 
signals nece&saiy will be, to engage the enemy as arriving up with them, and 
the other ships to pass on for the second, third, &c , , giving, if possible, a close 
dre into the enemy in passing, taking care to give our ships engaged notice of 
your intention .” — Clarke and MArthw^s Life of Nehon, vol. ii., p. 427, 


No. 37. See p. 340. 

\1C1-ADMIRAI COIIINGWOOD 10 LOBO NFISON. 

We appioaehed, my dear lord, with caution, not kno^ ing whether we were 
to expect you or the foenchmen iirst. I liaic aluavs had an idoi that Ire- 
land alone was the object thej hive in \ie\i, and stiU be heve that to be their 
ultimate destination. They will nov, liberate the Fen ol squadron I om 
Calder, make the round of the lla^, and, taking the Rochefort people with 
them, will appear off Ushant, peihaps with thirtj-foui sail, theie to besomed 
by twenty more This appear^ a probable plan , for, unless it be to bring 
their powerful fleets and ainius to some gicit point of scivice, some rash 
attempt at conquest, thev haie only been siih|oiting them to chance of loss, 
which I do not bcdieve the Corsican would do, without the hope of an ade- 
quate leward. ##♦#### 

The Frcmch government ncior aim at little things, while great objects arc la 
view. I have considered the imasion of Ireland as the ical maik and butt 
of all their operations. Then flight to tlu West Indices was to take oft the 
naval force, which proved the great impediment to their undertaking — 
Ciarke and M*Arthur\ Lift of vol. ii , p. 410. 
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NOTE TO ABSTRACT No. 8. 

* The hired vessels numbered about 06. It will here bo scon, tliat the 
Victory has quitted her degraded post at a, to resume the rank which, for the 
space of 33 years, slie had so lionoumbly tilled. See note a* to Abstract No. G. 


NOTE TO ABSTRACT No. 9. 

* The liin'd vessels numbered about 104. In consc(iucnce of the mistake 
of it unit in the “ Tons,’* of ehms t, not discovered until after Abstract No. 9 
w'as printed, tliis total exceeds by I the corresponding total in Abstract No. 8. 


NOTES TO ABSTRACT No. 10. 

W*. The purchased ship of this class was tlie Cornwallis, late a teak* 
built Indiaman. 

Z A very ancient class revived. “ Advice boats, so called officially, arc 
said to lijive been einployed, for the first time, in 169:1, before the battle off 
Cape La Hogue, in order to gain intelligence of what was passing at ‘Brcist.’^ 
See Derrick, p, 1 13, note *. 

* As the hired vessels bad begun to be discliargcd, they now numbered 
only about 6± This Abstract, having been put to press along with the one 
which precedes if, contains the same deficiency of a unit in the“ Tons*” tliat 
is remarked upon in the single note of Abstract No, 9. 

Owing to an inadvertency on our part, two 74s, one of the N, the other of 
the O clc s, that were, late in Ihe year 1801, ordered to be built, have been 
left out • f the “ ordered” column. The addition of them will make the line 
numerii al grand total 191, and the general numerical grand total 783. 


NOTES TO ABSTRACT No. 11. 

» WitH the view fo render the remaining Abstracts more perspicuous and 
useful, a partial alteration has been made in the manner of heading them. 
Instead of being confined to “ Cruisers,” this compartment now extends to 
eveiy ship fitted or about to be fitted for sen-service ; and lin« are drawn to 
show the totals, as well of the former, as of the less material portion of the navy. 
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^ This head has also- b,een slightly altered ; and in particular the ** SccJ* 
has a different signification from that assigned to it in note t to No. 1 
Abstract. Sec vol. i., p. 396. It signifies that all the ships and vessels of 
this, as we shall call it, the second compartment, which arc not commissioned 
for harbour-service, remain in ordinary until sold or taken to pieces, a period 
which is sometimes extended to several years. 

c The term “ Built’* has been substituted for “ Launched,” as being more 
explicit, and contrasting better with “ Purchased.” In the preceding Ab- 
stracts every ship down this pair of columns formed part of tlie “ Total of 
Increase,” and having, in the generality of cases, been included among the 
“ Ordered to be built” of an antecedent year, became reckoned twice over. 
To obviate this, a double line now excludes the built ships from the increase ; 
and the increase-total, without any other deduction than the d(‘crease-total 
may require, proves the grand total. For instance, th(! grand total of N, by 
the former method, must have been produced thus : lo | 2G032 (the corres- 
ponding total in No. 10 Abstract) -f-d | 5168^18 | 31200 — 1 [ 1743= 
17 I 29457, instead of by simply adding the 2 | 342.5. 

1 The “ &c.” includes ships converted to sheer-luilks, breakwaters, and 
similar uses. 

o The correction of a mistake of 50 tons in one ship (the Cornwallis, see 
note W* in the precc'ding page), occasions this total to exceed by that 
amount the corresponding total in the preceding Abstract. 

^ See last note. ^ 

s Tliis division of the nnnet's cn Jlutc into “ Troop-ships” and “ Store- 
ships” tends to simplify the arrangement, but it w'as hot adopted in the official 
register until a much later period. There, as elsewhere observed, the reduced 
ships, with few exceptions, ranked, until very recently, along with their full- 
armed classmates. The lower columns of the first compartment are now no 
longer in blank, the substituted term at the top admitting all ships fitted or 
about to be fitted “ for sea-service.” 

^ The addition of the deficient unit remarked upon in notes • to Nos. 9 and 
10 Abstracts, appears in tlie excess of this total over its corresponding one in- 
the latter. 

f This is merely a separation from various other classes of such stationary 
ships as are so rcgi.stercd in the official list, and might have been made a 
class from the first. In strictness, the three commissioned harbour-service 
ships at T, T, and W, and all others, which may appear in that column 
throughout the series, ought to belong to it : but, as the official list continues 
them in their original classc's, we have done the same. 

^ The “ Small Yachts,” wdth the exception of the Medina, not being com- 
manded by naval officers, this class has been reduced ; and the one next above 
it, now including the Medina, will henceforward be denominated “ Royal Yachts.” 

f This being a year of peace, no hired vessels were attached to the navy. 
As to the grand total of “ Tons,” see notes e, f, and h. 

m. 


NOTES Tb ABSTRACT No. 12. 

^ It was remarked in note J to No. 2 Abstract, that “ captured vessels 
are also purchased from the captors before they can caiter the service.” The 
union of these tw^o columns under the head of “ Purchased,” subject to the 
distinction pointed out, claims a preference, therefore, over the plan adopted 
in the preceding Abstracts. The names of the ships in the second column 
will, without the exception formerly requisite, he found in the proper list in 
the work ; and where, among the vessels in the first column, a purchased 
British memhantman rates above a gun-brig, the circumstance will be 
adverted ^ in a npte* » 
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b Late the Brave, French privateer; presented by the merchants of 
Barbadoes to the British government, and on that account named Baihadoes. 
« These had been British merchant vessels. 

4 Also these. 

• The Scorpion ; built from the draught of the Cruiser. See voL ii., p. 
396, note T*. The four British-built vessels, exclusive of these, in the “ Sea- 
service” total, ore the remnant of eight, built of hr in 1 795, measuring about 
369 tons each, and now nearly worn out. Considering the hne qualities of 
the Cruiser, it is rather surprising that, during six years, three vessels only 
should have been built from her draught. These were launched in 179B, and 
were not brig, but ship rigged : consequently, they belong to class A'. The 
Osprey, Snake, and Victor, wore, however, found fault with as ships ; and all 
others from the same draught were thenceforward constructed as brigs. As a 
man of war, a ship has a decided advantage, in action, over a brig. A ship 
will lie to more closely, and, if she loses her mizenmast or spanker, has still 
a trysail on the mainmast ; whereas, the moment a brig has her gad* or main 
boom shot away, she loses the use of her bohrn mainsail, and is no longer 
manageable. It may, however, be said on the behalf of brig-rigged vessels, that 
many of their apparent faults arise from an improper mode of liandling them. 
f These, also, had been British merchant vessels. 
e The hired vessels numbered about .‘14. 


NOTES TO ABSTRACT No. 13. 

• The Hibernia ; ordered in 1790, and intended to be of the same tonnage 
as the Ville-de- Paris, but afterwards lengthened eleven feet. Began building 
November, 1792; launched November 17, 1804. 

The Namur ; reduced from a 90 to a 74 giui-ship, under the direction of 
Mr. Robert Seppings, the master-builder at Chatliaiii. It having occurred 
to the philosophic mind of this ingenious architect, tliat, by not removing the 
solid bow in the wake of the second deck, in order to substitute the usual 
flimsy fabric, called the beak-liead, the ship would aecjui re additional strength 
in that part of her frame, as well as arfbrd some proiei*lion to her crew when 
going end-on upon an enemy, the circular bow of tlie Namur was uflowod to 
remain. Tlie advantages of this important alteration struck every one who 
saw the ship when lini.shed ; and subsecpiently, as we sliall hen^after have 
occasion more fully to relate, every ship in the British navy was ordered to 
be construeud with a solid circular bow instead of a beak-head. 

c Had been Indiameu, and were built of teak. 

4 The same. 

® The tw(» latest-built frigates of this class were launclnxl in 1786, the 
Aquilon ol 724, and the Tliames of 656 tons. As the shi.)s in general were a 
full third s) laller than those of any French frigatc-ilass, the class was con- 
sidered ii«*t worth keeping up until the year 1804, wlicn some newly-dis- 
covered properties in the Thames at her breaking up caused seven frigates to 
be laid (^own from her draught, one of old oak and named after herself, the 
remainder of lir. Ibis was at a time, too, when scarcely a single 12-pounder 
frigate belonged to the French or any foreign navy. Frigates carrying 18- 
pounders were justly preferred, and, with the French in particular, were 
rapidly increasing in number. 

f Had^becn a British merchant vessel ; and so had every one of the 13 
ships next below her in the same column. 

5 This will exemplify the exception to the generality of cases adverted to 
in note c to No. 1 1 Abstract. According to the method adopted previously 
to the date of die latter, 41 built or launched guu-brigs would nave been 
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separated from the 48 at b, and the difference, 7 , have become the apparent 
number that had been ordered to be built. No deduction would here have 
been requisite towards proving the grand total : at the same time the true 
number ordered could only be obtained 1^ noticing that none had been left 
as building in the preceding Abstract. For a case in point a reference may 
be made to the same class in Abstracts No. 10 and 9. Now, the “ Ordered** 
column shows, at one view, and without any operation of figures, the precise 
number of ships ordered to be built within the year, 

1^ See last note. 

1 These vessels were a disgrace to the British navy. They were built at 
Bermuda, of the pencil-cedar, measured about 78 tons, mounted four 12- 
ponnder carronades, and were manned with 20 men and boys. In point of 
force, three of them; united, were not more than a match for a single gun- 
boat, as usually armed. Their very appearance as “ men of war^ raised a 
laugh at the expense of the projector. Many officers refused to take the 
command of them. Others gave a decided preference to some vessels built 
at the same yard, to be employed as water-tanks at Jamaica. Moreover, 
when sent forth to cruise against the enemies of England, to ** hum, sink, 
and destroy** all they met, these ** king’s schooners” were found to sail wretch- 
edly, and proved so crank and unseaworthy, that almost every one of them 
that escaped capture went to the bottom witli the unfortunate men on board. 

^ Number of hired vessels about 140. 


THE END OF VOL. III. 
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